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THE EARLY YEARS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


BY RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 


Tue One, Living REPRESENTATIVE OF THE EpiTors 1Nn 1848, 


To THE WpITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I SYMPATHIZE with ,your desire to have 
some personal reminiscences of the earliest 
years of your now famous, paper, presented 
to your readers, and, as the only survivor of 
those responsibly connected with it at the 
outset, I am ready to give you such as:occur 
to me in these vacation days, only regretting 
that my individual relation to the matter 
may seem to have had a prominence which 
by no means belonged to it. My recollections 
will be principally, of course, of a general 
nature. I could give you many others, more 
particular and picturesque, if your space 
and my lessening leisure would permit. 

THE INDEPENDENT began its life at a time 
in many respects as different from the 
present as its original folio blanket-sheet 
was different from its present magazine 
form, or as. the streets of New York fifty 
years ago, with their modest house-fronts 
and peaceable omnibuses, were different 
from the streets of to-day, with their sky- 
seeking walls, their bewildering tangles of 
trolley cars, and the deafening roar of ele- 
vated trains. But for our particular form of 
enterprise the time was then favorable. The 
process of starting a newspaper was about 
as simple as that of pitching a summer-tent. 
No vast capital and prolonged preparation 
were needed for it; and the entire mechan- 
ism of newspaper-making was by no means 
elaborate and costly, as now. Editors, type- 
setters, pressmen, with occasional voluntary 
contributors, did the whole work. Foreign 


correspondents were rarely employed, though - 


THE INDEPENDENT had an occasional one in 
France, with an excellent one in England— 
paid, however, at a rate which would hardly 
have enabled him to send his letters through 


the mails if he had not happened to:be post- . 


master at Oxford. |The present: extensive 
and expensive arrangements for domestic 
and foreign correspondence, or. for securing 
articles from experts on a multitude of spe- 
cial themes, were then’ as unknown as were 


telephones and typewriters, or steel-armored 
battle ships; and the modest equipments of 
the office, as matched against those in mod- 
ern use, made-it look like.an old-fashioned 
iron smooth-bore gun as it stands. against 
glittering’ rifled batteries of to-day. 

But the old smooth-bore sometimes did 
good service for freedom and righteousness, 
and so, I think, did the old-fashioned news- 
paper; and as New York was a pleasanter 
city to live in, quietly and socially, in the 
middle of the century than it has been 
since, or will ever be again, so I suspect that 
the freedom and simplicity of the earlier 
office-rooms gave quite as much satisfaction 
to those occupying them as can be found in 
the more sumptuous rooms of to-day, with 
perhaps an equal opportunity to reach and 
impress the public mind. The radius of each 
paper might not at that time be a sweep- 
ing one, but it was its own, and its readers, 
oftener perhaps than in the later days, came 
to be enthusiasts for it. 

In one important respect, however, that 
time was like the present, and gave to a 
paper of positive opinions large opportunity. 
It was a time, as this is, of wide, various, 
vehement discussion, on the questions then 
engaging public attention, most of which 
have long since ceased to be exciting. The 
controversy between the champions, respect- 
ively, of the Old-School and the New-School 
in the Presbyterian Church had lost little 
of its earlier intensity. Pastors and congre- 
gations were definitely arranged on either 
side, and the severity with which each party 
regarded the other made. the prospect of 
such a reunion of the two as took place 
twenty years later, in 1869, appear more dim 
than would now seem the prospect of com- 
bining the Princeton and Union Seminaries. 
The Presbyterians of the New-School were . 
aHied with Congregationalists in the work of | 
Foreign Missions, and in that of Home Mis- 
sions; but they were positively opposed to 
the extension of Congregationalism: outside 
: 4 . 1627 
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of New England, and more and more fric- 
tion was being generated between the allied 
bodies as congregations in the new States 
became more numerously attracted to one 
form of organization or to the other. Such 
increasing friction was, of course, prophetic 
of ultimate separation. 

Among Congregationalists, meanwhile, doc- 
trinal discussion was incessant, and by no 
means always inteligent or high toned. The 
disciples of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, on 
the one hand, and of Dr. Tyler, of East Wind- 
sor, on the other,—men differing in gifts 
and of unequal power, but each zealous for 
the truth as he discerned it, and neither con- 
scious of being a “ rationalist,” as Tholuck 
is reported to have said that both of them 
were,—carried forward their strenuous de- 
bate with eager energy, sometimes with acri- 
mony; and conferences and councils were 
divided between them. At the same time 
the fresh, buoyant, animating speculations 
of Dr. Bushnell were attracting and im- 
pressing many minds, and were being as- 
sailed with conscientious earnestness by 
those not responsive to them. He neither 
sought nor desired to form any “school,” 
and was quite indifferent to the verdict for 
or against him of temporary majorities; but 
he spoke his thought with a fine, frank and 
confident freedom, and for it was energetic- 
ally attacked, by writers widely differing 
from each other. Some treated him as a 
mystic, or a mooning transcendentalist; some 
as a disbeliever in regeneration, and as re- 
solving the Divine Atonement into mere 
moral influence. Some accused him of under- 
mining the Bible, and all possible Revela- 
tion, by vacating language itself of essential 
significance. Some accounted him a poet in 
the rough, wholly out of place in theological 
discussion; some affirmed that the key to his 
writings was in a set purpose to be original 
in his way of putting things; and some de- 
nounced him as a thinly disguised Unitarian. 
Not always were such attacks made by men 
of whom it could be,said, as Dr. Bacon once 
said of a conservative leader distinguished by 
wearing large blue spectacles, that “ he saw 
through a glass, darkly.” Many men of 
sober and candid minds distrusted the ten- 
dencies of Dr. Bushnell’s teachings, and felt 
it their duty to utter protests against them, 
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while, of course, a far fiercer tone—more re- . 
mote from devout humility—was to be ex- 
pected from those who had lately denounced 
Finney as teaching that every man could be 
his own Savior, or who, a little later, de- 
clared that Theodore Parker was only the 
honored and beloved Professor Park of An- 
dover “raised to the comparative degree.” 
Religious controversy is never apt to be con- 
ciliatory. It was then as sharp and spiteful 
as I have ever known it. 

In the Episcopal Communion, too, the con- 
test was about as violent as anywhere else 
between those of the High Church party and 
those of the Low Church——those of one 
sort being stigmatized by the others as 
Presbyterians in cassocks, to which they 
retorted that the so-called High Church 
men did not understand the first principles 
of the Gospel of repentence and faith, were 
always Romanists in tendency, and were 
not unfrequently Romanizers in purpose. 
The two parties often spoke of each other in 
terms more contemptuous than either of 
them commonly employed toward those of 
the greater communions. outside their some- 
what restricted limits; and the Broad Church 
party had not yet conspicuously appeared, 
with its proposed solvents and balsams. 

Looking back to that time it presents it- 
self as a turbulent and a quite unattractive 
parenthesis, in the movement of religious 
thought and life in this part of the coun- 
try. Discussion and controversy filled the 
air. Relations were strained, on many sides. 
An irenical temper appeared to imply apathy 
or doubt on most important questions of re- 
ligion. Antagonisms were bred, which held 
prophecies of evil, in confused or irritable 
minds; and the general church-life was like 
the waters at this moment before me, dark- 
ened by cloud and stirfed by storm, or like 
a meadow which I passed the other day, 
gullied and torn by -inrushing conflicting 
streams. At the sanie time, not here only but 
all over the land, was going on the ever- 
fiercer debate, perturbing and exciting be- 
yond comparison, upon the alleged rights, 
and the manifest and intolerable wrongs, of 
American Slavery. 

The administration of James K. Polk was 
in power when THE INDEPENDENT appeared, 
tho that of General Taylor was soon to 
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succeed it. The annexation of Texas had 
been accomplished three and a half years 
before, by joint resolution of the House and 
the Senate, the war with Mexico had fol- 
lowed, and this had been closed by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in the early part of 
1848, by which treaty California and part of 
New Mexico were ceded to this country. By 
these events vast impulse had been given to 
the effort for the extension of slavery, and 
for securing on its -behalf, wherever it ex- 
isted or might afterward exist, renewed na- 
tional guaranties. The slave-trade was still 
authorized in the District of Columbia. A 
more stringent fugitive-slave law was in 
threatening prospect, which was finally en- 
acted two years later, in the autumn of 
1850; and the mutually challenging tem- 
pestuous debates in Congress upon the ad- 
mission of new slave States to the Union— 
debates which for years stirred to exasper- 
ation the public mind on either side—were 
already in full career. 

It was five -years and more before the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was enacted by Con- 
gress, and more than eight years before the 
Dred Scott decision was rendered by the 
Supreme Court, affirming the right of the 
slave-holder to carry his slaves unmolested 
into any State or Territory of the Union, 
with the accompanying aggravating remark 
by the Chief Justice that persons of the 
African race had long been regarded as so 
far inferior that “ they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect.” The 
authority of the slave-power seemed estab- 
lished at Washington, dominant over Con- 
gress, supreme in the Courts; and no limit 
was apparent to political sagacity beyond 
which that power might not be pressed. 

A new element of dangerous disturbance 
thus came into the national religious de- 
velopment. The churches at the South were 
practically unanimous in the contention that 
slavery was right in itself, and on the large 
scale beneficent in its influence; that it had 
ample. Biblical warrant, in patriarchal ex- 
ample, and particularly in the direction of 
St. Paul that servants should obey their 
masters, and in his sending back to Phile- 
mon the escaped Onesimus. Whatever oc- 
casional injustice to individuals might oc- 
cur under local slave-laws they held that 
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the system, as such, had these superlative 
sanctions, and ought to be maintained, while 
the abuses, wherever practicable, should be 
relieved or removed. This sentiment, of 
course, practically and profoundly affected 
churches at the North. 

The great Methodist Episcopal Church 
had been divided on the issue, with almost 
geographical exactness, in 1844-45, and two 
General Conferences ‘thereafter occupied 
the area previously for sixty years covered 
by one. Other communions in this part 
of the country, while not so distinctly rent 
asunder, were painfully divided, by the im- 
pact of Southern feeling upon them. The 
Old-School Presbyterian Church was widely 
permeated by this feeling. The Episcopal 
Church, with noble individual exceptions, 
was apathetic on the subject. The Congre- 
gationalists, less closely connected with the 
South than either of the others, were dis- 
tributed by the question, according to their 
Christian or ethical sympathies, in different 
directions. Distinguished Presidents and 
Professors, in colleges and seminaries, were 
sometimes open supporters of the system, or 
concededly tolerant toward it, or, more fre- 
quently, they stood toward the whole mo- 
mentous subject as dumb and cold as stone 
statues. Young men, who should have 
known better, seemed sometimes to take an 
eccentric pleasure in devising plausible 
arguments for the right of one man, under 
special circumstances, to own another. 
Prominent city-pulpits were glad to present 
in persuasive forms what was distinctively 
styled “ the South-side view; ” and ministers 
who resisted and antagonized such tenden- 
cies were apt to be regarded as presump- 
tuous radicals. The influence affected great 
religious institutions. The American Tract 
Society, which issued profuse tracts against 
dancing, novel-reading and similar iniqui- 
ties, was utterly dumb before this colossal 
national wickedness, and even the really 
infernal laws which authorized the master 
to separate wives from husbands, children 
from parents, and to sell either or all in pub- 
lic markets, failed to stir its torpid types. 
The Society must live long to outlast the 
memory of that disgraceful and damaging 
silence. The American Sunday School 
Union was in like manner practically fet- 
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tered and stifled; and repeated efforts to in- 
duce the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to take decisive anti-slavery ground; 
while carrying on its work among Chero- 
kees and Choctaws and other slave-holding 
peoples, wholly failed of success—out of 
which failure came, however, the American 
Missionary Association, since so justly hon- 
ored, and so widely and nobly useful. 

But the spirit which disputed and strove 
to arrest such tendencies at the North was 
not dead, nor even sleeping. For the most 
part, certainly, the Congregational Ministers 
of New England, especially throughout the 
rural districts, were intelligently and con- 
sistently hostile to slavery, and were ready 
to take their respective shares of service 
and sacrifice on behalf of iheir convictions. 
The same was widely true cf other than the 
“Old School ” ministers in the Middle States, 
and yet more widely of those at the West; 
while the general ethical sense of our North- 
ern communities was being impressed and 
sharply stirred, not so much through what 
might be said in pulpit or on platform, as 
through what passed from one to another 
in neighborly conversation and fireside talk. 
It was a matter of common observation that 
laymen were often in advance of those who 
should have been their moral leaders, on the 
question of slavery; and that, while the spe- 
cial anti-slavery papers had limited circula- 
tion, there was a constantly rising ground- 
swell of resistance to the ideas underlying 
the system, among all classes not personally 
or financially allied with it. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society, organ- 
ized at Philadelphia fifteen years before, 
in which this strong ethical movement had 
early found prominent exhibition, had been 
subsequently divided, on subordinate ques- 
tions, into fighting factions, which turned 
upon each other much of the wrath that 
should have been combined against the com- 
mon adversary; but its primary purpose, “to 
bring the nation to repentance for the crime 
of slavery,” had net been forsaken by either 
side, and its persistent if sometimes per 
verse influence reappeared, not alone in the 
halls which echoed to the eloquence of Phil 
lips, Douglas and the others, but, in another 
divection, in the “ Liberty Party” of 1664 
which, by seceding from the Whigs, really 
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elected Polk Presiden. in place of Clay—in 
the “Free Soil Party’ of 1848, to which 
even General Taylor was not acceptable, and 
finally in the Republican Party of 1856, to 
which was committed the guidance of the 
nation during and after the great Civil War. 
Many, perhaps most, of the so-called ‘‘ Abo- 
litionists ” took no part in politics, regarding 
any share in them, under the Constitution, 
as defiling and dangerous. But it was the 
aggressive and ever-widening movement 
against slavery, to which they no doubt con- 
tributed in their way—a movement hated or 
dreaded by multitudés, stormed at in Con- 
gress, suspected by conservatives as involv- 
ing infidel tendencies—which at last put 
Lincoln into the Presidency, met the war, 
ordained emancipdtion, saved the nation. 

It was into these times of clashing forces 
and fermenting excitements, religious and 
political, that THE INDEPENDENT quietly en- 
tered on that December day in 1848. It 
came almost literally ‘‘ without observation,” 
certainly without advertisement or popular 
anticipation. Suddenly suggested, it was as 
quickly started, with no plant of its own, 
by simple agreement with a private pub- 
lisher, and, so far as I know, without a dozen 
pledged subscribers. It had no careful pro- 
gram of operations, even among its edi- 
tors; but there was a resolute central pur- 
pose, on the part of both supporters and 
conductors, to make a new voice heard in 
the land, for righteousness, truth and the 
supreme welfare of the nation, as these 
should be discerned. The fullest liberty of 
utterance was guaranteed to the editors by 
those supplying the pecuniary basis, in writ- 
ten contract, and the paper was started on 
what has proved a prolonged, an eventful, 
an honorable career. 

Of the three original Editors of the new 
paper, | was the youngest, and by large 
odds the least impertant; but those with 
whom I had the honor to be associated were 
both men of rare power, and already of 
merited distinction. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
was at that time forty-six years of age, ip 
the fullness of bis strength, and with a ft 
ness for leadership which afterward onl) 
more signally appeared He had been paste: 
for twenty three years of the Centre Obureh 
in New Haven, then the most tn@uentia 
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church in Cotitiecticut; he was one of the 
most brilliant.and effective debaters who 
have appeared in the ranks of the Ameri- 
can ministry, and was certainly one of the 
readiest, the most sinewy and effective con- 
troversial writers, on subjects with which 
he was familiar, whom I have known. He 
was a man, too, of exceptionally clear and 
strong convictions, entirely familiar with 
the New England mind and history, an 
earnest theologian of the practical evan- 
gelical school, while his unselfish and manly 
spirit drew to him those associated with 
him, in closest bonds. He had thought 
deeply on the questions connected with 
Slavery, and had published energetic essays 
upon them; and no large movement in the 
religious thought or tendency of his time 
failed to attract his keen attention, or to be 
subjected to his swift gualysis. A genuine 
poetic faculty was in him, as well as the 
power of eloquent speech; and one at least 
of his several hymns will continue to be 
sung, especially on great public occasions, 
till the memory of the Puritan Fathers has 
passed, “ Ana spring adorns the earth no 
more.” 

As an editorial leader, Dr. Bacon had the 
excellent property of never losing his self- 
poise, but hardening and brightening under 
fire. Always responsive to friendly sugges- 
tion, of views however differing from his 
own, any angry assault on himself or his 
positions only brought into play in extraor- 
dinary measure all his force and all his re- 
sources, of logic, illustration, historical ref- 
erence, richest humor and sharpest wit, 
while sentences, alike energetic and elegant, 
flowed from his pen as rapid waters over 
rocks that would hinder them. No other 
could have been found so thoroughly fitted, 
by nature and by training, to be at the head 
of a paper which had an important mission 
perform for troubled times, whose office 
it was to set forth epinions certain to be 
challenged, often to be flercely fought, yet 
which had wide relations to public welfare 
u church and in state; and a good part of 
ie best work in life was done, | think, 

‘rough Tus lnpErEnrpeT. 

lr Joseph P. Thompson, the second in the 

iHtortal trie, had been a faverite pupil of 
'~ Dapler at New Haven, and for eight 


years a pastor of Congregational churches, 
for the then recent three and a half years 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. He was a 
more general student than Dr. Bacon, a 
careful and skillful writer, ready and expert 
in practical administration, and had won 
already high and deserved repute. He was 


‘a man of almost literally indefatigable in- 


dustry, and his mind was naturally invent- 
ive of good things. I have an impression, 
though in this I may be mistaken, that the 
first suggestion of the new paper had come 
from him. Afterward, at any rate, living 
within a few blocks of the office, he natu- 
rally gave it more frequent and particular 
personal attention than did either of his col- 
leagues; and not a few of what came to be 
its most attractive and useful features were 
introduced by him. Attractive in person and 
in manner, he had a large following among 
young men, while he thought clearly, rea- 
soned vigorously, and was keenly sympa- 
thetic with what were then the best trends 
of opinion. While he did not neglect his 
large opportunities in the pulpit or on the 
platform, he was one of the most enthusi- 
astic and persistent in editorial work whom 
I have known. 

For our managing editor we had Dr. Joshua 
Leavitt, with his unusual strength and ex- 
perience, and his peculiar fitness for the 
place. He was older than either of us, and 
had had a mor various experience in life. 
He had been a lawyer, a minister, an editor, 
a secretary of important societies, actively 
interested for more than a generation in 
wise reforms—sometimes, perhaps, in those 
not so wise, as in “ free trade "—and he knew 
more about making up an attractive and in- 
structive paper than the rest of us knew 
about the yesterday's weather. He scrupu- 
lously refrained from any attempt to guide 
or limit the editorial course pursued by us, 


other paper had then attained, and it was 
only a fit recognition of bis service which 
kept him in his place, amid all changes, till 
death closed his twenty four years there of 
patient, useful and neble work. The text 
from 6t Paul (| Theseaiontans 2:4). whieh 
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does not appear to be claimed that the de- 
ceased was violating any rule regarding the 
platform or was wrongfully on the platform 
at the time. The question presented to the 
Court, therefore, appears to turn upon the 
meaning of the word “in;” is a passenger 
“in” the conveyance while he is lawfully 
and temporarily on (or in) the portion not 
completely inclosed on four sides? We will 
not seek to anticipate the judicial answer 
to this question, but there can be no doubt 
that there is much force in the plaintiff’s 
contention that the insured was covered as 
to any accidents while a passenger. Or, if 
this is too broad a position, narrow it by 
restricting it to accidents relating only to 
the transportation, so that the claim should 
not double, for instance, if he were killed 
by the accidental discharge of a pistol in 
the hands of a fellow-passenger. There can 
be no doubt that any man who buys such a 
policy supposes himself covered as is claimed 
in this case. It is also plain that if a com- 
pany wishes to avoid the extra hazards of 
the platform it can exclude liability for acci- 
dent while on the platform or while passing 
from one car to another or while getting on 
or off a car or while not actually seated 
within the conveyance. As the company 
writes the contract, it can limit its liability 
as it pleases and is responsible for all omis- 
sions and obscurities; hence a policy con- 
tract, in cases of doubt, is always properly 
construed against the company. 

It would appear that there is lack of dis- 
tinctness in this policy, and the case illus- 
trates anew the necessity that insurance 
companies shall state unmistakably what 
they mean to cover and what they mean to 
exclude. 

Since the above was written the decision 
of the Court in favor of the company has 
sustained the contention that there is a ma- 
terial distinction between being inside or 
“in” a passenger conveyance and “on” its 
platform. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 
Epwarp M. BuNcE, whose death was 
recently announced, was for nearly twenty 
years one of the Directors of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, and was for nine years its Sec- 
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retary. He was a man of the strictest ip. 
tegrity, kindly and courteous in his manner, 
had a keen appreciation of wit, was ener. 
getic and yet conservative, conscientious to 
a degree and was a man whose loss will be 
greatly felt by all with whom he ever came 
in contact. 


....The quarrelsome disposition in church 
choirs has often been noticed, “ concord of 
sweet sounds” not always availing to bring 
together and keep together those who 
made them. The fragility and frangi- 
bility of plate glass somehow seems to 
attach to those who insure that ma- 
terial, for they are particularly “touchy” 
and unable to agree. In a recent case, a risk 
which formerly paid a premium of $238 was 
written for $59. Possibly the old rate was 
too large, but it surely could not have been 
excessive enough to make the late one ade- 
quate. Somewhere—and somewhere besides 
in the pulling and hauling of a cut-throat 
competition—there must be an underwriting 
rate which the risk is fairly worth. 


....The receivers of the Massachusetts Ben- 
efit Life Association have filed with the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court a list of 363 ap- 
proved claims, of which 298 are death claims, 
calling for an aggregate of $924,812, and 65 
are disability claims, aggregating $59,912. 
The Canadian claims have been settled in 
full out of funds deposited in Canada; the 
authorities refused to release these. and as 
they proved to be adequate, the claimants, 
more fortunate than the rest, come out 
whole. When the receivers took possession 
last September, they found 140 lawsuits in 
progress, and nearly all of these have been 
settled. In Mexico the Association had a 
deposit of $20,000 in Mexican silver; it re- 
insured in a local society called La Mexicana 
for $5,600 of the same sort of coin, and the 
receivers hope to receive the difference, 
equivalent to about $7,000 in United States 
money. They have in hand $262,000 avail- 
able for distribution, and they ask leave to 
declare a dividend of 20 cents on the dollar. 
Notice of filing of the list must be published 
for three weeks, and thirty days more must 
be allowed for appeal, so that distribution 
is not likely to be finished before the end of 
the year. 
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Tue chip on France’s shoulder appears to 
have been securely tied to prevent accidents. 
—Washington Star. 


..»-The man behind the broom and shovel is 
the hero of Santiago and San Juan to-day.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


...-TAKING IT LiITERALLY). — Mama: 
“Have you decided what to do in that mat- 
ter?” Papa: “I’m waiting to see which way 
the cat will jump.” Johnny (eagerly): “T’ll 
make her jump.”—Puck. 


....' And, remember, Bridget, there are two 
things I must insist upon: truthfulness and 
obedience.” “Yes, mum; and when you tell 
me to tell the ladies you’re out, when you’re in, 
which shall it be, mum? ”—Yonkers Statesman. 


....‘I can’t think of the name of the present 
Secretary of State,” said Mrs. Gazzam to her 
deaf uncle. “ Hey?” replied the old man. 
“Thank you very much. I had forgotten.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....There was a young fellow called Tate, 
Who dined with a girl at 8.08, 
But I cannot relate 
What that fellow called Tate 
And his tete-a-tete ate at 8.08. 
—Kalamazoo Telegraph. 


.... Hobson: “ How did you enjoy your sum- 
mer trip, Bagley?” Bagley: “ Had a delightful 
time. Gained one hundred and thirty pounds.” 
Hobson: “ One hundred and thirty pounds! I 
don’t believe it.” Bagley: “Don’t you? Well, 
here it comes down the street. Just wait a 
moment and I'll introduce you.”—Harlem Life. 


..- If an S and an I and an O and a 
U with an X at the end, spell Su, 
And an E and a Y and an E spell I, 
Pray, what is a speller to do? 
Then if also an S, anI anda G 
And H E D spell cide, 
There’s nothing much left for a speller to 


Cy) 
But to go and commit Siouxeyesighed. 
—San Bernardino Tyro. 


....An Irishman who was out of work went 
on board a vessel that was in the harbor and 
asked the captain if he could find him work on 


the ship. “ Well,” said the captain, at the same 
time handing the Irishman a piece of rope, “ if 
you can find three ends to that rope you shall 
have some work.” The Irishman took hold of 
one end of the rope, and, showing it to the cap- 
tain, said: “ That’s one end, your honor.” Then 
he took hold of the other end and showing it to 
the captain as before, said, “ And that’s two 
ends, your honor.” Then, taking hold of both 
ends of the rope he threw it overboard, saying, 
‘And, faith, there’s another end to it, your 
honor.” He was engaged.—Hachange. 


--..A clergyman who was very particular 
about his personal appearance went to preach 
in a country parish. Finding there was no 
glass in the vestry, and fearing that his hair 
might not be quite as smooth as it should be, 
he asked the clerk if he could get him a glass. 
The man was gone some minutes, but at length 
returned and produced a parcel very mysterious- 
ly from under his arm. To the astonishment of 
the clergyman, when it was opened it contained 
a bottle of whisky with water and a tumbler. 

You mustn’t let on about it, mister,’ said the 
clerk, “ for got it as a real favor, an’ I 
shouldn’t ha’ got it at all, bein’ church hours, 
= I hadn’t ’a said it was for you.”—Ram’s 
d10rn, 
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CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send “ At Aboukir and Acre,” by G. A. 
Henty. 

SKELETON PROVERBS. 


The following are six well known proverbs 
skeletonized; that is, the letters given are the 
initals of the words composing the proverbs, 
and the figure over each letter represents the 
number of letters which that word contains. 


5 6 

{8c Bxe 
Worp SQUARE. 

1, Planned craftily ; 2, the act of shutting; 3, 
a groom; 4, a feminine name; 5, a bar ne 
a division between window-panes; 6, soon; 7, 
to disorder. IRVING. 

BIBLICAL E\NIGMA. 


My whole, consisting of sixty-one letters, is 
a quotation from the Old Testament. 

“ And 53, 10, = om, 28 said unto them, I 
will now put forth a riddle unto you.” 

“ He hn a man named 16, 45, 3, 35, 7, 24, 54 
sitting at the receipt of custom.” 

“21, 1, 31, King of Hamath.” — 

My 5, 12, 57, 26, 37, 50 is to bind—a method 
of restraint often mentioned in Scripture. 

“The 13, 30, 41, 6 of the righteous shall not 
be moved.” oo 

My 14, 36, 8, 61, 32 was the contribution box 
in the temple. , ; 

“And raised up thy sons, O Zion, against thy 
sons, O 43, 20, 17, 59, 44, 56.” 


My 33, 58, 49 was a city built by the sons of 


Elpaal. 

a shall never 60, 2, 34, 48, 55, 40 the 
righteous to be moved.” 

My 23, 15, 11, 51, 22, 25, 39 was a son of 


Levi. ; : 
And all the days of 42, 4, 27, 52 were nine 
hundred and fifty years.” . 
“ Strangers shall 18, 47, 9, 29 thy ts 


OcTAGON. 


nmapaawedeu om Bc 
Hd eR HOH dD De EP 


SK th OP wd OR HO 
trot Ph et DO OD OQ Or Hd 


1, A sack; 2, a journal; 3, a weapon; 4, a 
person deputed to execute some important busi- 
ness; 5, a plant; 6, provision for successive re- 
lief; 7, a number. IRVING. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOVEMBER 17TH. 


CONCEALED BirRDS.—1, Rail; 2, ibis; 3, eagle; 
4, raven; 5, martin; 6, teal; 7, wren; 8, crane; 9, 
tit ; 10, parrot ; 11, duck ; 12, canary; 13, owl; 14, 
crow; 15, egret; 16, robin; 17, kite; 18, linnet; 
19, emu; 20, snipe; 21, dove; 22, sparrow; 23, 
condor; 24, coot; 25, knot; 26, swan; 27, lark; 
28. tern: 29. jay: 30, heron. 
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THE Rev. Frederick C. Brown, now on 
the “Iowa,” which’is making the voyage to 
Manila, is said to be the youngest chaplain in 
the navy. His age is twenty-five. 


...-As long ago as 1884 Sir Samuel Baker 
wrote to Gordon that the man upon whom he 
had always placed his hopes was “ Major Kitch- 
ener, one of the very few superior British offi- 
cers with a cool and good head and a hard 
constitution, combined with untiring energy.” 
Six years ago he wrote to General Kitchener 
himself: “I feel sure that the task of regaining 
“the Sudan will fall to you.” 


....-Three daughters of the Hawaiian mil- 
lionaire planter, Ah Fong, have recently arrived 
at San Francisco, on their way to New York, 
where they are to complete their education. Ah 
Fong came to Honolulu from China without a 
dollar. The three visitors to New York—Misses 
Bessie, Carrie, and Marie Ah Fong—have two 
brothers and ten sisters, one of whom became 
the wife of Commodore Whiting, U. S. N., four 
years ago. 


....The French author, M. Edmond Demo- 
lins, who has spoken so frankly to the French 
people about the causes of “ Anglo-Saxon superi- 
ority,” will put into practice next year his 
theories as to the beneficial influence of English 
educational methods, by opening in Normandy, 
where he has bought for the purpose the 
Chateau des Roches, a school to be conducted 
on English lines in imitation of Eton, Rugby, 
and Harrow. 


....The Prince of Wales appears to have 
been more fortunate than a majority of those 
who suffer from a fracture of the knee-cap. 
“That has happened,” says a London journal, 
“which does not occur once in a hundred cases 
of fractured patella. The two parts of the bone 
have been knit together by natural process, so 
that there is no need of an operation, which, in 
the case of the Prince, the surgeons dared not 
attempt.” There is said to be every prospect of 
a complete recovery. 


...-Among the recent victims of so-called 
“Christian Science” are Thomas Greenwood 
Kershaw, of Tacoma, Wash., and Thomas Mc- 
Dowell, of Cincinnati. Kershaw was the leader 
of the Christian Science Church in Tacoma, a 
man of education who had been prominent and 
successful in business. He was taken ill four 
weeks ago. Despite the entreaties of his rela- 
tives he refused to see a physician, but relied 
upon the “ absent treatment” of a woman heal- 
er residing in Illinois. He died of acute pneu- 


monia. McDowell, who had typhoid fever, 
was given over by his wife to a “ Christian 
Science healer” named Harriet Evans. He 
died on the 14th inst., and the healer has been 
arrested by order oi the State Board of Health. 

....The correspondent of a Paris newspaper 
who was recently sent to French Guiana for in- 
formation about Captain Dreyfus has published 
the results of his inquiries. The prisoner on 
Devil’s Island rises at 5 A.M., and after hig 
breakfast, which is prepared by himself, he 
walks and smokes in the little space around hig 
cabin, which is inclosed by a high stockade. 
From 10 to 11 o’clock he is locked up, but the 
door is open again from 11 A.M. until 5 p.m. 
Dreyfus spends much time in writing and draw- 
ing. Usually he is dressed neatly in white lin- 
en. It was discovered some time ago that his 
friends in Cayenne were sending notes con- 
cealed in the folds of the cuffs and collars of 
his shirts as they came from the laundry. He 
is compelled to do his own cooking. The lists of 
articles which he needs, prepared by himself on 
the first of each month, show that he is not de- 
prived of all the comforts of life. On Oct. 1 he 
asked for chocolate, two boxes of cheese, soda 
water, and fifty cigars. A fund deposited by 
his family pays for these things. He has not 
been seriously ill, it is said, but his shoulders 
are bent and his hair and beard have turned 
white. 

....The Hayne Circle has recently erected in 
Augusta, Ga., and given to the city a monu- 
ment to the memory of Richard Henry Wilde, 
the author of the familiar lyric—‘ My Life is 
Like the Summer Rose.” Wilde, a native of 
Dublin, who was brought to this country by his 
parents at the age of eight years, fitted him- 
self for the bar, was elected attorney-general of 
Georgia soon after he reached his majority, and 
at the age of twenty-three became a member of 
Congress. He represented a Georgia district in 
the House for ten years. His opposition to 
Jackson caused his retirement and gave him an 
opportunity to spend several years abroad iu 
the study of Italian literature. At the time of 
his death, which was caused by yellow fever, he 
was professor of Constitutional law in the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana. The lyric which we 
have mentioned was taken from an unpublished 
epic. Mr. Wilde published a scholarly book 
about Tasso, and left in manuscript a life of 
Dante and translations of many Italian lyrics. 
While pursuing his studies in Florence, he dis- 
covered and restored a portrait of Dante, by 
Giotto, painted on the wall of the old chapel of 
Bargello, but hidden there for many years by 
whitewash, 
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The third and closing ses- 
sion of the Fifty-fifth 
Congress commenced De- 
In his annual message the 
President reviews the history of the war 
with Spain, beginning with the diplomatic 
negotiations which preceded the outbreak 
of hostilities and with which the public 1s 
already familiar. The important passages 
are those relating to the government of the 
islands which Spain has given up. Discus- 
sion concerning the course to be taken with 
respect to those islands “ which will come 
to us” is deferred, the President says, until 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace, 
and in the meantime it will be his duty to 
continue the existing military government 
and “ give to the people security in life and 
property and encouragement under a just 
and benevolent rule.’ Cubans who have 
been led to regard our policy with suspicion 
may be enlightened by the President’s re- 
mark that it is our duty to assist the Cuban 
people in forming “a government which 
shall be free and independent, thus realiz- 
ing their best aspirations.” But our army 
will occupy the island until complete tran- 
quillity shall have been restored. Secretary 
Alger’s recommendation for the enlarge- 
ment of the regular army has the Presi- 
dent’s “ unqualified approval.” The volun- 
teers are to be mustered out after authority 
to increase the number of regulars to 100,000 
shall have been granted. Secretary Long’s 
list of fifteen projected battleships is also 
approved, with the recommendation for the 
revival of the grades of Admiral and Vice- 
Admiral. The President asks for authority 
to correspond with the Powers concerning 
an agreement to exempt all private property 
at sea from capture during war. 


The President’s 
Message. 


cember 5th. 


The President renews his 
recommendation of a year 
ago in favor of legislation 
requiring the Treasury Department to set 
apart all greenbacks redeemed in gold and 
to pay them out only in exchange for gold. 
The condition of the Treasury, he says, am- 
ply justifies the “ immediate enactment” of 
this legislation. It is estimated that the 
deficit for the current fiscal year will be 
$112,000,000. It is recommended that def- 
inite action as to the Nicaragua Canal be 
taken “at this session.” Reference is made 
to Nicaragua’s. disregard of the request of 
our Government that the status quo should 
be preserved until the close of this session 
of Congress. “Our national policy,” the 
President says, “now more imperatively 
than ever calls for the control” of the canal 
“by this Government.” Among the other 
recommendations in the message are those 
favoring the appointment of a commission 
to study Chinese trade and markets, and of 
another to inquire as to. the cause and the 
prevention of yellow fever. ‘ It is pointed 
out that the extradition laws should be re- 
vised. Spain spent $3,000,000 per annum in 
the support of steamship lines for her col- 
onies. The President says we should not 
do less for the encouragement of regular 
and frequent steamship service between the 
States and our new possessions. Our envoy 
to ‘Turkey has been instructed to press for a 
settlement of the claims arising out of the 
destruction of the property of American 
missionaries in 1895. Our nation, it is said, 
should lend countenance and aid to the 
Czar’s beneficent project for promoting 
peace. The President reports that our re- 
lations with Great Britain ‘‘ have continued 
on the most friendly footing.” With refer- 
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Other Topics 
Considered. 
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ence to the work of the International Com- 
mission now considering subjects of contro- 
versy between this country and Canada, he 
says: “It is the earnest wish of this Gov- 
ernment to remove all sources of discord 
and irritation in our relations with the 
neighboring Dominion.” 





Spain’s acceptance of the 
American Commissioners’ 
terms has been followed in 
the United States by a lively discussion as 
to the requirements of the Constitution con- 
cerning the government of dependencies, and 
in Europe by speculation concerning the ef- 
fect of the acquisition of the Philippines 
upon trade, international relations and the 
future of otir republic. The settlement of 
the minor questions at issue between this 
country amd Spain—religious liberty in the 
Carolines, the release of prisoners, the pur- 
chase of a cable station, etc.—has been de- 
layed, owing partly to Spain’s request that 
her trade with Cuba and Porto Rico shall 
be protected by preferential concessions for 
a term of years. It is admitted that Ger- 
many has begun negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the Carolines, but it is understood 
that she first expressed a desire to regard 
the wishes of our Government concerning 
this project. Mr. Stead reports that the atti- 
tude of Continental Europe toward America’s 
policy is hostile. The utterances of the Con- 
tinental press support this assertion, the gist 
of published opinion being that America has 
not been generous, has been moved by a 
spirit of conquest, and has virtually aban- 
doned the Monroe doctrine. The policy of an 
open door gives general satisfaction in Eng- 
land, but certain London journals now say 
that Great Britain is entitled to a substantial 
reward—in territory or by means of an alli- 
ance—for her friendly attitude during the 
war. It is estimated that at least 52 votes 
(out of 90) in the present Senate can be 
counted for the Paris treaty, while probably 
the needed two-thirds majority will be forth- 
coming. The leaders of the opposing minor- 
ity will be Messrs. Hoar and Hale, on the 
Republican side, and Mr. Caffery for the 
Democrats. The opinion of persons who are 
near the President is that the Constitution 
permits Congress to govern dependencies as 


The Peace 
Negotiations, 


December 8 


it may see fit, and that military rule may be 
prolonged in the Philippines at least a year, 





The annual report of 
Secretary Alger  con- 
tains the official history 
of the war, and therefore is a very long one, 
No reference is made to the public criticism 
which caused the appointment of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, but the Secretary re- 
marks that it is a most gratifying fact that 
the death-rate was the ‘smallest recorded 
of any army in history.” The round robin 
protest from Santiago is not mentioned. In 
General Miles’s report (which is included) 
there are published the General’s dispatches 
of instruction to Shafter which caused the 
latter to reply that the understanding was 
that he was not to be superseded. The Sec- 


Secretary Alger’s 
Report. 


retary publishes his own telegram of July 8 | 


to Shafter, saying that General Miles had 
instructions “ not to in any way supersede” 
him. We have the full text of Shafter’s dis- 
patch of July 3 from Santiago, in which he 
said: “I am seriously considering with- 
drawing about five miles.” It now appears 
that on July 9, in a long dispatch saying 
that Toral was willing to evacuate Santiago 
if he should not be molested while taking 
his troops to Holguin, Shafter urged that 
the proposition should be accepted, arguing 
at length in support of this view. In reply 
he was told that his message had caused 
“great surprise,” and was not approved. 
He was reminded that he had said his posi- 
tion was impregnable and that he could 
force Toral to surrender. “The Secretary 
orders,” said the dispatch, “that when you 
are strong enough to destroy the enemy and 
take Santiago you do it.” The Secretary 
recommends that the regular army be in- 
creased to 100,000 men, and that a part of 
the additional force be composed of inhab- 
itants of the islands acquired or occupied, 
these troops to be commanded by American 
officers. He also urges that the Government 
should construct a railroad from one end of 
Cuba to the other, witk branches to the 
coast cities. This project, to cost about 
$20,000,000, would give employment to the 
people, he says, would obviate the necessity 
of spending a great sum in charity, and, in 


ae 
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his judgment, is absolutely essential to the 
pacification and development of the island. 





The recent elections have 
been followed by legal pro- 
ceedings against several public officers who 
were accused during the campaign of having 
violated the laws. The attitude of Governor 
Tanner in Illinois toward the rioters at Vir- 
den and Pana was disapproved by many vot- 
ers of his party, and some of these exhibited 
their disapproval at the polls. A grand jury 
in Macoupin County has indicted the 
Governor for wilful neglect of duty 
in declining to send troops to the as- 
sistance of the sheriff of that county, 
who repeatedly and earnestly asked for them 
before the Virden riot. The Governor re- 
marks that the action of the grand jury is 
ridiculous and says he regards it with indif- 
ference. In the State of New York what are 
commonly called the canal frauds are to be 
taken into court. Judge Countryman, to 
whom Governor Black submitted the report 
of the investigating committee for examina- 
tion, has reported that in his opinion Mr. 
Aldridge, Superintendent of Public Works, 
and Mr. Adams, State Engineer, violated the 
law and should be indicted and prosecuted 
on a criminal charge. Mr. Aldridge has been 
suspended, at his own request, and the Gov- 
ernor has instructed the Attorney-General to 
proceed against the two accused officers. In 
Pennsylvania the demurrers by which Sena- 
tor Quay’s counsel sought to overthrow the 
indictment fgund against him and his asso- 
ciates have been overruled, and it now 
scarcely seems possible for the Senator to 
avoid trial. The charge against the defend- 
ants is that they conspired to commit lar- 
ceny. In South Carolina a Federal grand 
jury has indicted nine residents of the town 
of McCormick for having driven out of the 
State J. W. Tolbert, the assistant postmaster 
at McCormick and a member of the family 
attacked on election day at Phoenix. 


Indictments. 





M. Hutin, the Panama Canal 
Company’s Director-general, 
had long interviews last 
week with President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Hay. It was reported that our Govern- 


The Isthmus 
Canals. 
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ment was asked to buy out the company for 
$100,000,000, but M. Hutin and his counsel 
emphatically denied that any proposition of 
the kind had been made. In published ac- 
counts of his remarks, however, he is quoted 
as saying that he wanted to find out “‘ what 
interest the United States would take,” and 
that control would be offered to this coun- 
try. Mr. Warner Miller, president of the 
company which holds the concession of 1889 
for the canal in Nicaragua, attacks the Pan- 
ama Company’s officers in a published state- 
ment, saying that their purpose is to prevent 
our Government from aiding the Nicaragua 
project. It will be impossible for that com- 
pany, he says, to procure any money in 
France after the United States shall have 
decided to take hold of the work in Nicar- 
agua. President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, au- 
thorizes a statement that “‘ any claim on the 
part of the Maritime Canal Company to any 
extension of its concessions beyond October 
9, 1899, would be treated by the Nicaraguan 
Government as the merest effrontery.” This 


is the concession upon which is based the 
bill now pending at Washington, by which 


control is transferred to our Government. 
The new concession granted to Eyre and 
Cragin contains a clause providing that a 
transfer of control to any Government with- 
out the consent of Nicaragua, shall work a 
forfeiture. A London paper points to the 
reported acquisition of a coaling station at 
‘Chiriqui Lagoon by the United States as 
part of the evidence of America’s purpose to 
command the future commercial highways 
ot the world. Chiriqui Lagoon is on the east 
coast of the isthmus, about midway between 
the terminal ports of the two projected 
canals. 





Reports from many sources 
warrant the conclusion that 
the rank and file of the in- 
surgent army regard the policy of the United 
States with suspicion. The utterances of 
some of the Cuban leaders tend to confirm 
them in this attitude, while others strive to 
convince them that the American Govern- 
ment will keep its promises. Probably a 
large majority of those Cubans who are 
educated and are owners of considerable 
property prefer annexation to independence, 


The Situation 
in Cuba. 
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but it appears to be admitted by them that 
the situation compels a trial of independent 
self-government. Those who prefer annex- 
ation, and some who do not, are saying that 
after independence shall have been tried 
for a time, Cuba will be annexed to the 
United States by the action of a great ma- 
jority of the Cuban people, because the 
prosperity of the island and the develop- 
ment of its resources will depend upon the 
free admission of its products at our ports. 
It is believed that Cubans in the vicinity of 
Havana have been incited to regard our Gov- 
ernment with suspicion or hostility by the 
Spanish subordinates of General Blanco, 
and it is reported that 8,000 rifles, with am- 
munition, have recently been bought by the 
insurgents stationed near that city. These 
supplies, it is said, were sold by the Span- 
iards from their arsenals. General Blanco 
sailed for Spain on the 29th ult. Spain has 
employed many transports for the removal 
of her troops; nineteen of these vessels are 
soon to arrive at Havana, and a majority of 
the Spanish soldiers will be out of the island 
before Christmas. The departure of the 
mutinous Orden Publico and Civil Guard 
has encouraged the lawless in Havana. A 
new police force will be organized by Gen- 
eral Greene and will be commanded by ex- 
Chief of Police John McCullagh, of New 
York. General Greene has begun the work of 
cleaning the city. 





There are more than 1,400 
islands in this great group 
which Spain has ceded to 
the United States, and the area of them all 
(114,000 square miles) is almost exactly 
equal to that of the New England States 
and New York. They are inhabited by about 
three-quarters as many people as these seven 
States contain. Luzon is almost as large as 
New York or Pennsylvania; Mindanao is the 
size of Maine: Panay, a little smaller than 
Connecticut, has a larger population than 
that State. The islands lie between 117° 
and 126%4° east longitude, stretching south- 
ward from 21° to 5° north latitude, and 
would be included in a rectangle thus 
bounded, about 1000 miles long and 600 
wiiles wide. The length of the group from 


The Philippine 
Islands. 
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north to south is greater than the distance 
trom Chicago to New Orleans. Many of the 
islands are very small—mere rocks raised by 
voleanic action. The group, discovered in 
1521 by Magellan, who was killed on one of 
the islands a few weeks later, was named 
in honor of Philip II, of Spain. Of the 
aborigines, called negritos, few remain; a 
majority of the inhabitants are the descend- 
ants of Malay immigrants, or people show- 
ing a mixture of Malay and Chinese blood. 
While the islands are mountainous, the soil 
is very fertile and well watered. Active vol- 
canoes can easily be found and earthquakes 
are not unknown. There is an abundance 
of fine timber. Tropical fruits grow in pro- 
fusion. Among the undeveloped resources 
are deposits of coal, petroleum, gold, iron 
ore, copper and lead. The rainy season lasts 
from May to November. The leading agri- 
cultural products are hemp, sugar, tobacco, 
rice and coffee. The current statistics of the 
commerce of the islands are not trustworthy. 
They show, for 1897, exports of $20,000,000 
and imports of $10,500,000. An agent of our 
Treasury Department now reports that the 
totals were $41,000,000 and $17,000,000. In 
that year the United States received $4,383,- 
740 worth of the exports (in hemp and 
sugar), and sold to the islands only $94,597 
worth of goods. The Sulu islands, about 
150 in number, having an area of 948 square 
miles and lying at the southern end of the 


Philippine group, are ceded by th? agree- 


ment. A few of these are inhabited by in- 
dustrious Mohammedans, who formerly had 
an independent government, with an heredi- 
tary Sultan and orders of nobility. The pop- 
ulation is about 100,000. 





Neither the followers of 
Aguinaldo nor the Filipinos 
who do not acknowledge his 
authority seem willing to accept the cession 
of the islands to the United States. The 
leading Filipino newspaper asserts that the 
people will not permit “their homes to be 
bought and sold like merchandise.” The 
revolutionists say that while they were 
helped a little indirectly by the American 
forces, they had already conquered a great 
part of the territory and would surely have 
been completely successful without assist- 


Attitude of 
the Filipinos. 
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war with each other. On the ist inst it was 
reported that Aguinaldo demanded $1,400,000 
for the release of the forty friars whom he 
has held in prison since the beginning of the 
The Paris treaty will provide for the 


ance. They demand independence, and it is 
reported in press dispatches that they have 
decided not to recognize the Paris cession, 
put will forcibly resist American authority. 


San Ignacio, on the Island of Luzon, has_ war. 
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been captured by insurgents who oppose 
Aguinaldo, and at Iloilo (island of Panay) 
the victorious natives have proclaimed a re- 
public independent of Luzon. In other parts 
of the archipelago rival “republics” are at 


release of Spanish prisoners in exchange for 
the release of political prisoners held by 
Spain in Cuba and in the Philippines. It was 
announced on the 2d inst. that the President 
had instructed Major-General Otis at Manila 
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to ask for the release of several thousand 
Spanish prisoners held by Aguinaldo. If he 
shall refuse to let them go, our Government, 
it is understood, will use its power to compel 
a surrender of them. The Archbishop of 
Manila, now at Rome, will probably be dis- 
placed by a prelate of broader mind and 
more liberal ideas. The Chinese Minister at 
Washington asks that the Chinese Exclusion 
act shall not be enforced in the Philippines. 





The Greater Republic of Cen- 
tral America, composed of Nica- 
ragua, Honduras and Salvador, 
dissolved itself last week, and each State 
now resumes its full sovereignty. The 
movement which brought these turbulent 
little republics together began in 1896 with 
a treaty, the most important clauses of 
which created a provisional body to deal 
with foreign countries, and a convention to 
draw up a permanent constitution. As a 
result of this convention, on November 1st 
the new republic was proclaimed through- 
out the isthmus with great pomp and cere- 
mony, and everything looked promising for 
peace and prosperity. But here the “ plots 
began to thicken.” Guatemala and Costa 
Rica, who have ever looked upon their new 
neighbor as the European nations have on 
the Czar’s peace manifesto, at last found a 
chance to fulfil their threats of breaking 
up the new nation. Salvador gave them the 
opportunity. Salvador is the richest and 
most populous of the three States, and: the 
people seem to have objected to the confed- 
eration, as the expense of supporting it 
would have fallen chiefly on them. Hence 
a revolution was started with the backing 
of Guatemala and with the connivance of 
Costa Rica. President Gutierrez was over- 
thrown, and an old dictator changed for a 
new. Honduras and Nicaragua tried to re- 
store order by sending troops to Salvador, 
but the new dictator was too much for them. 
The dictators of Nicaragua and Honduras 
decided under the circumstances they might 
as well be Presidents of small States 
as Governors under a larger one, and the 
Greater Republic, after a month’s life, died. 
Another story says that the whole move- 
ment toward the confederation was not the 
desire of the people at all, but merely a con- 
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spiracy on the part of the three’ Presidents 
to bring some complications into the Nicara- 
gua Canal concessions, so that they might 
make what is known in the Spanish-Amer. 
ican vernacular as a “coup de Paris”-—j, é., 
secure such a sum as would enable them 
to retire to Paris and live without visible 
means of support for the rest of their lives, 





That Carlism is the great 
danger facing Spain is ad- 
mitted now on all sides. Pre. 
mier Sagasta has hitherto spoken of it dis- 
paragingly, but now, according to report, 
he acknowledges its power and the authori- 
ties are evidently alarmed. That there will 
be any move before the signing of the treaty 
of peace is not supposed, but as soon as that 
is done there will be a manifesto by Don 
Carlos addressed to the army and making a 
strong appeal for its help. Plans for ad- 
ministration, it is said, have been carefully 
made, even to the selection of a Governor 
for Madrid. To meet this the Government, 
keeping a close watch on the Carlists and the 
press, especially in the disaffected provinces, 
has made a number of arrests and claims to 
have 140,000 troops immediately available, 
while 200,000 can be called out quickly. Itis 
reported from Rome that the Spanish Am- 
bassador has presented a formal complaint 
in regard to a sale, through a private specu- 
lation, of 20,000 rifies to Don Carlos from the 
arsenal at Brescia. The peace negotiations 
are not apparently attracting much atten- 
tion, the general desire being to get through 
as quickly as possible and accept the inevit- 
able. With regard to the Cuban and Philip- 
pine debts, Premier Sagasta says that if the 
United States refuses to assume them Spain 
will not repudiate, but will honor her signa- 
ture to the full extent of her resources. 


° 


The Menace 
of Carlism 





Picquart is almost eclipsing 
Dreyfus in public sentiment. 
Will he be condemned by the 
military tribunal independently of any de- 
cision by the Court of Cassation in the 
Dreyfus trial, inevitably seriously affecting 
his standing ? If so, does it mean that mili- 
tarism has practically already overpowered 
the civil tribunals, and that the Republic is 
to be swept away by force? These are 


Militarism 
in France. 
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open and universal questions. Picquart is 
still in prison, admittance to which has been 
refused, occasioning some very sinister re- 
ports as to his condition, and he has made 
an appeal to the Court of Cassation for a 
civil trial. He is said to be very popular 
with the rank and file of the army, tho the 
higher officers regard him with some suspi- 
cion, and his condemnation may make 
trouble. ‘The Court of Cassation has de- 
manded from the War Department the doc- 
uments in the Dreyfus case, and it is said 
that they have been given with the proviso 
that certain of them should not be made 
public. Dreyfus himself is well, and the 
indications are increasing that he will be 
called to Paris himself to meet his accusers. 
In the Chamber of Deputies there has been 
a constant strife over possible legislative in- 
terferefice. A determined effort was made 
to pass a law empowering the Court of Cas- 
sation to order the stay of any prosecution 
calculated to hamper a revision case, but it 
failed to carry. Altogether the outlook is 
very stormy, and it seems to be a general 
conviction that still more serious strife is 
near. Ex-Premier Dupuy, in the Chamber, 
admitted the incompatibility of a large 
army and a democracy existing side by side, 
but claimed that as security is the first es- 
sential, and as that depends upon the army, 
the army should have the precedence. 





Last Friday was a day 
of rejoicing throughout 
Austria-Hungary. Not- 
withstanding that court ceremonies were 
lacking, in deference to the memory of the 
murdered Empress, there were brilliant pop- 
ular celebrations in all the cities, including 
illuminations, commemorative services in 
the churches and schools, reviews of the 
troops and other notable signs of loyalty. 
A general amnesty to political prisoners was 
announced and a number of others whose 
terms had advanced considerably were re- 
leased. A sign of peace was the announce- 
Ment that Baron Banffy, the Hungarian 
Premier, had agreed upon a provisional Aus- 
gleich, or commercial agreement, between 
Austria and Hungary, thus removing, tem- 
Porarily at least, one of the most serious 
causes of anxiety. Another cloud has, how- 
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ever, arisen. For some time Prussia has 
been using her prerogative in exporting 
what she considers undesirable elements, by 
expelling a number of Danes and Austrian 
Slavs who have come in from Silesia. Den- 
mark has grumbled, but being weak said 
nothing. Austria has not been so consider- 
ate, and the Premier, Count Thun, has an- 
nounced that, repeated protests having been 
made, if the action was continued there 
would be reprisals. This has raised a storm 
both in Germany and Austria, where it is 
looked upon as foreshadowing a rupture of 
the Triple Alliance. It is remarked that 
there has been for some time an apparent 
rapprochement between Austria and Russia, 
especially in Oriental matters, and the re- 
cent visit to Vienna of Count Muravieff is 
commented on significantly. Meanwhile the 
bitterness of the internal strife is instanced 
by the report of a threat by the German- 
Austrians that if the Czech claims are al- 
lowed they will all turn Protestants and 
thus sever the chief bond uniting them to 
the Hapsburgs and remove the most impor- 
tant obstacle to their union with Germany. 
That this will be done is not thought proba- 
ble, but that it is proposed is significant. 





The Czar has given another 
illustration of Russian pol- 
icy in the Levant. When it 
became evident that Prince George was to 
be the High Commissioner, the Sultan sent 
a personal message to the Czar protesting 
against the appointment. The reply came 
that while no change could be made yet 
Turkish sovereignty in the island would be 
safeguarded. Accordingly, it became neces- 
sary to find a place where the Turkish flag 
could be raised. To restore it where it had 
already been taken down by the Admirals 
would scarcely be wise, but a small island, 
Suda, was found where there are no Chris- 
tians and it was raised there. This, of 
course, makes no difference with the actual 
Government of the island, but helps to al- 
leviate the sore irritation that the Sultan evi- 
dently feels, and will go far to reinstate 
Russian influence in Constantinople. The 
German Government has taken up the case 
of the assault by Kurds on two German 
archeologists near Van, ard is pressing for 
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the punishment of the chief offender, who is 
one of the most powerful in that region. 
There are reports as yet unconfirmed of an- 
other massacre in the vicinity of Van, and 
of a periodic revolt in Yemen, Arabia, the 
rebels this time having raised the British flag. 





If we may trust the latest re- 
ports, the Sudan question has 
been practically settled. Major 
Marchand has been ordered back to com- 
plete his scientific exploration lest his pres- 
ence in Paris complicate matters too much, 
and it is even asserted that Captain Bara- 
tier is to retire through the Bahr-el-Ghazal, 
gathering up the French flags that have 
been planted at various points, and re-estab- 
lish himself within the frontier of the Upper 
Ubangi. The Major, it seems, talked rather 
freely in Cairo, and made a number of state- 
ments as to his achievements which scarcely 
stand the test of accurate knowledge of the 
country or its inhabitants, and this, it is 
supposed, had something to do with his re- 
exile. General Lord Kitchener’s proposition 
for a Gordon memorial college in Khartuin 
has not only met with a generous response 
in England. but has aroused emulation 
among the French, who are securing funds 
for an Ecole de France and an Ecole Mar- 
chand to be established in the same place. 
As this will have the effect of continuing 
the general study and use of French, it is 
looked upon as another “pin prick” with 
which France is testing England’s patience. 


The Sudan 
British. 





The clouds are gathering 
thick upon the northern bor- 
der of India. The Mad Mul- 
lah has achieved a victory over the tribes- 
men under the Nawab of Dir, against whom 
the attack was chiefly directed because of 
his support of England, in two successive 
- battles, and is advancing to a line where he 
ean intercept British communication with 
Chitral. The Indian Government is taking 
prompt measures to meet him and has sent 
two brigades to the Swat Valley. Nothing 
is known accurately as to the forces with 
the Mullah, but he is said to have five or six 
thousand men under his command, while 
numbers are joining him every day. That 
he will secure the adhesion of large tribes 
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is considered doubtful, but it will be easy 
for him to create considerable disturbance, 
It is thought that the most important result 
will be the definite occupation of the whole 
section to the very border of the Pamirs, as 
it is evident that no arrangement with the 
heads of the tribes is proof against the ma- 
chinations of a fanatical dervish. It is sig- 
nificant that it is claimed in Russia that the 
Russian Oxus flotilla, which is being over- 
hauled and improved, will soon, if it does not 
already, reach Faizabad, in the Badakshan 
district of Afghanistan, close to Chitral. 





The effect of the Trans-Siberian 
railway is already becoming 
manifest in the increase of 
travel. The, hotel accommodations in §&t. 
Petersburg and Moscow are being taxed as 
never before to accommodate travelers, and 
there is a general increase of public interest 
in the enterprise. The line has been com- 
pleted, except that the Yenisei and Obi have 
not yet been bridged, as far as Irkutsk, 
and will soon be open to Lake Baikal. A 
party of English and American travelers 
recently reached St. Petersburg from Peking 
in 50 days via the caravan road through the 
desert of Gobi to Kiakhta, and by railway 
from Irkutsk. The caravan route they 
said was delightful, and they were fur- 
nished with every facility by Li-Hung- 
Chang. It took them twelve days to make 
the 3,550 miles from Irkutsk to St. Peters- 
burg, the rate of progress being from 15 to 
25 miles an hour. The rails are very light, 
weighing only eighteen pounds to the foot. 
The stations are 25 versts (about 16 miles) 
apart, and are built on sidings so as not to 
interfere with through traffic on the single 
wack. These sidings are also to be pro- 
vided every four and a half miles so that 
ordinary trains can easily give place to ex- 
presses. As the freight facilities are in- 
creasing, it is becoming evident t.at there 
will be necessitated a change in tariffs, 
which are now arranged so as to favor the 
overland route. It. is affirmed that already 
the increased transportation facilities have 
resulted in the impo~tation into Eastern S8’- 
beria and Manchuria of a large number of 


Russian families, so that the Russificatiou 
of that province is going on rapidly. 
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THE EARLY YEARS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


BY RICHARD SALTER STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 


Tue One Livinc REPRESENTATIVE OF THE EpiTors IN 1848. 


‘To THE EviTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I SYMPATHIZE with your desire to have 
some personal reminiscences of the earliest 
years of your now famous paper presented 
to your readers, and, as the only survivor of 
those responsibly connected with it at the 
outset, I am ready to give you such as occur 
to me in these vacation days, only regretting 
that my individual relation to the matter 
may seem to have had a prominence which 
by no means belonged to it. My recollections 
will be principally, of course, of a general 
nature. I could give you many others, more 
particular and picturesque, if your space 
and my lessening leisure would permit. 

THE INDEPENDENT began its life at a time 
in many respects as different from the 
present as its original folio blanket-sheet 
was different from its present magazine 
form, or as the streets of New York fifty 
years ago, with their modest house-fronts 
and peaceable omnibuses, were different 
from the streets of to-day, with their sky- 
seeking walls, their bewildering tangles of 
trolley cars, and the deafening roar of ele- 
vated trains. But for our particular form of 
enterprise the time was then favorable. The 
process of starting a newspaper was about 
as simple as that of pitching a summer-tent. 
No vast capital and prolonged preparation 
were needed for it; and the entire mechan- 
ism of newspaper-making was by no means 
elaborate and costly, as now. Editors, type- 
setters, pressmen, with occasional voluntary 
contributors, did the whole work. Foreign 
correspondents were rarely employed, though 
THE INDEPENDENT had an occasional one in 
France, with an excellent one in England— 
paid, however, at a rate which would hardly 
have enabled him to send his letters through 
the mails if he had not happened to be post- 
master at Oxford. The present extensive 
and expensive arrangements for domestic 
and foreign correspondence, or for securing 
articles from experts on a multitude of spe- 
cial themes, were then as unknown as were 


telephones and typewriters, or steel-armored 
battle ships; and the modest equipments of 
the office, as matched against those in mod- 
ern use, made it look like an old-fashioned 
iron smooth-bore gun as it stands against 
glittering rifled batteries of to-day. 

But the old smooth-bore sometimes did 
good service for freedom and righteousness, 
and so, I think, did the old-fashioned news- 
paper; and as New York was a pleasanter 
city to live in, quietly and socially, in the 
middle of the century than it has been 
since, or will ever be again, so I suspect that 
the freedom and simplicity of the earlier 
office-rooms gave quite as much satisfaction 
to those occupying them as can be found in 
the more sumptuous rooms of to-day, with 
perhaps an equal opportunity to reach and 
impress the public mind. The radius of each 
paper might not at that time be a sweep- 
ing one, but it was its own, and its readers, 
oftener perhaps than in the later days, came 
to be enthusiasts for it. 

In one important respect, however, that 
time was like the present, and gave to a 
paper of positive opinions large opportunity. 
It was a time, as this is, of wide, various, 
vehement discussion, on the questions then 
engaging public attention, most of which 
have long since ceased to be exciting. The 
controversy between the champions, respect- 
ively, of the Old-School and the New-School 
in the Presbyterian Church had lost little 
of its earlier intensity. Pastors and congre- 
gations were definitely arranged on either 
side, and the severity with which each party 
regarded the other made the prospect of 
such a reunion of the two as took place 
twenty years later, in 1869, appear more dim 
than would now seem the. prospect of com- 
bining the Princeton and Union Seminaries. 
The Presbyterians of the New-School were 
allied with Congregationalists in the work of 
Foreign Missions, and in that of Home Mis- 
sions; but they were positively opposed to 
the extension of Congregationalism outside 
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of New England, and more and more fric- 
tion was being generated between the allied 
bodies as congregations in the new States 
became more numerously attracted to one 
form of organization or to the other. Such 
increasing friction was, of course, prophetic 
of ultimate separation. 

Among Congregationalists, meanwhile, doc- 
trinal discussion was incessant, and by no 
means always inteligent or high toned. The 
disciples of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, on 
the one hand, and of Dr. Tyler, of East Wind- 
sor, on the other,—men differing in gifts 
and of unequal power, but each zealous for 
the truth as he discerned it, and neither con- 
scious of being a “ rationalist,” as Tholuck 
is reported to have said that both of them 
were,—carried forward their strenuous de- 
bate with eager energy, sometimes with acri- 
mony; and conferences and councils were 
divided between them. At the same time 
the fresh, buoyant, animating speculations 
of Dr. Bushnell were attracting and im- 
pressing many minds, and were being as- 
sailed with conscientious earnestness by 
those not responsive to them. He neither 
sought nor desired to form any “school,” 
and was quite indifferent to the verdict for 
or against him of temporary majorities; but 
he spoke his thought with a fine, frank and 
confident freedom, and for it was energetic- 
ally attacked, by writers widely differing 
from each other. Some treated him as a 
mystic, or a mooning transcendentalist; some 
as a disbeliever in regeneration, and as re- 
solving the Divine Atonement into mere 
moral influence. Some accused him of under- 
mining the Bible, and all possible Revela- 
tion, by vacating language itself of essential 
significance. Some accounted him a poet in 
the rough, wholly out of: place in theological 
discussion; some affirmed that the key to his 
writings was in a set purpose to be original 
in his way of putting things; and some de- 
nounced him as a thinly disguised Unitarian. 
Not always were such attacks made by men 
of whom it could be said, as Dr. Bacon once 
said of a conservative leader distinguished by 
wearing large blue spectacles, that “ he saw 
through a glass, darkly.’ Many men of 
sober and candid minds distrusted the ten- 
dencies of Dr. Bushnell’s teachings, and felt 
it their duty to utter protests against them, 
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while, of course, a far fiercer tone—more re. 
mote from devout humility—was to be ex. 
pected from those who had lately denounceg 
Finney as teaching that every man could be 
his own Savior, or who, a little later, de. 
clared that Theodore Parker was only the 
honored and beloved Professor Park of An- 
dover “raised to the comparative degree.” 
Religious controversy is never apt to be con- 
ciliatory. It was then as sharp and spiteful 
as I have ever known it. 

In the Episcopal Communion, too, the con- 
test was about as violent as anywhere else 
between those of the High Church party and 
those of the Low Church——those of one 
sort being stigmatized by the others as 
Presbyterians in cassocks, to which they 
retorted that the so-called High Church 
men did not understand the first principles 
of the Gospel of repentence and faith, were 
always Romanists in tendency, and were 
not unfrequently Romanizers in purpose. 
The two parties often spoke of each other in 
terms more contemptuous than either of 
them commonly employed toward those of 
the greater communions outside their some- 
what restricted limits; and the Broad Church 
party had not yet conspicuously appeared, 
with its proposed solvents and balsams. 

Looking back to that time it presents it- 
self as a turbulent and a quite unattractive 
parenthesis, in the movement of religious 
thought and life in this part of the coun- 
try. Discussion and controversy filled the 


air. Relations were strained, on many sides. 


An irenical temper appeared to imply apathy 
or doubt on most important questions of re- 
ligion. Antagonisms were bred, which held 
prophecies of evil, in confused or irritable 
minds; and the general church-life was like 
the waters at this moment before me, dark- 
ened by cloud and stirred by storm, or like 
a meadow which I passed the other day, 
gullied and torn by inrushing conflicting 
streams. At the same time, not here only but 
all over the land, was going on the ever- 
fiercer debate, perturbing and exciting be 
yond comparison, upon the alleged rights, 
and the manifest and intolerable wrongs, of 
American Slavery. 

The administration of James K. Polk was 
in power when THE INDEPENDENT appeared, 
tho that of General Taylor was soon to 
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succeed it. The annexation of Texas had 
peen accomplished three and a half years 
pefore, by joint resolution of the House and 
the Senate, the war with Mexico had fol- 
lowed, and this had been closed by the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, in the early part of 
1848, by which treaty California and part of 
New Mexico were ceded to this country. By 
these events vast impulse had. been given to 
the effort for the extension of slavery, and 
for securing on its behalf, wherever it ex- 
isted or might afterward exist, renewed na- 
tional guaranties. The slave-trade was still 
authorized in the District of Columbia. A 
more stringent fugitive-slave law was in 
threatening prospect, which was finally en- 
acted two years later, in the autumn of 
1850; and the mutually challenging tem- 
pestuous debates in Congress upon the ad- 
mission of new slave States to the Union— 
debates which for years stirred to exasper- 
ation the public mind on either side—were 
already in full career. 

It was five years and more before the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was enacted by Con- 
gress, and more than eight years before the 
Dred Scott decision was rendered by the 
Supreme Court, affirming the right of the 
slave-holder to carry his slaves unmolested 
into any State or Territory of the Union, 
with the accompanying aggravating remark 
by the Chief Justice that persons of the 
African race had long been regarded as so 
far inferior that “ they had no rights which 
the white man was bound to respect.” The 
authority of the slave-power seemed estab- 
lished at Washington, dominant over Con- 
gress, supreme in the Courts; and no limit 
was apparent to political sagacity beyond 
which that power might not be pressed. 

A new element of dangerous disturbance 
thus came into the national religious de- 
velopment. The churches at the South were 
practically unanimous in the contention that 
slavery was right in itself, and on the large 
Scale beneficent in its influence; that it had 
ample Biblical warrant, in patriarchal ex- 
ample, and particularly in the direction of 
St. Paul that servants should obey their 
Masters, and in his ‘sending back to Phile- 
mon the escaped Onesimus. Whatever oc- 
casional injustice to individuals might oc- 
cur under local slave-laws they held that 
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the system, as such, had these superlative 
sanctions, and ought to be maintained, while 
the abuses, wherever practicable, should be 
relieved or removed. This sentiment, of 
course, practically and profoundly affected 
churches at the North. 

The great Methodist Episcopal Church 
had been divided on the issue, with almost 
geographical exactness, in 1844-45, and two 
General Conferences thereafter occupied 
the area previously for sixty years covered 
by one. Other communions in this part 
of the country, while not so distinctly rent 
asunder, were painfully divided, by the im- 
pact of Southern feeling upon them. The 
Old-School Presbyterian Church was widely 
permeated by this feeling. The Episcopal 
Church, with noble individual exceptions, 
was apathetic on the subject. The Congre- 
gationalists, less closely connected with the 
South than either of the others, were dis- 
tributed by the question, according to their 
Christian or ethical sympathies, in different 
directions. Distinguished Presidents and 
Professors, in colleges and seminaries, were 
sometimes open supporters of the system, or 
concededly tolerant toward it, or, more fre- 
quently, they stood toward the whole mo- 
mentous subject as dumb and cold as stone 
statues. Young men, who should have 
known better, seemed sometimes to take an 
eccentric pleasure in devising plausible 
arguments for the right of one man, under 
special circumstances, to own another. 
Prominent city-pulpits were glad to present 
in persuasive forms what was distinctively 
styled “ the South-side view; ” and ministers 
who resisted and antagonized such tenden- 
cies were apt to be regarded as presump- 
tuous radicals. The influence affected great 
religious institutions. The American Tract 
Society, which issued profuse tracts against 
dancing, novel-reading and similar iniqui- 
ties, was utterly dumb before this colossal 
national wickedness, and even the really 
infernal laws which authorized the master 
to separate wives from husbands, children 
from parents, and to sell either or all in pub- 
lic markets, failed to stir its torpid types. 
The Society must live long to outlast the 
memory of that disgraceful and damaging 
silence. The American Sunday School 
Union was in like manner practically fet- 
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tered and stifled; and repeated efforts to in- 
duce the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to take decisive anti-slavery ground, 
while carrying on its work among Chero- 
kees and Choctaws and other slave-holding 
peoples, wholly failed of success—out of 
which failure came, however, the American 
Missionary Association, since so justly hon- 
ored, and so widely and nobly useful. 

But the spirit which disputed and strove 
to arrest such tendencies at the North was 
not dead, nor even sleeping. For the most 
part, certainly, the Congregational Ministers 
of New England, especially throughout the 
rural districts, were intelligently and con- 
sistently hostile to slavery, and were ready 
to take their respective shares of service 
and sacrifice on behalf of their convictions. 
The same was widely true of other than the 
“Old School” ministers in the Middle States, 
and yet more widely of those at the West; 
while the general ethical sense of our North- 
ern communities was being impressed and 
sharply stirred, not so much through what 
might be said in pulpit or on platform, as 
through what passed from one to another 
in neighborly conversation and fireside talk. 
It was a matter of common observation that 
laymen were often in advance of those who 
should have been their moral leaders, on the 
question of slavery; and that, while the spe- 
cial anti-slavery papers had limited circula- 
tion, there was a constantly rising ground- 
swell of resistance to the ideas underlying 
the system, among all classes not personally 
or financially allied with it. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society, organ- 
ized at Philadelphia fifteen years before, 
in which this strong ethical movement had 
early found prominent exhibition, had been 
subsequently divided, on subordinate ques- 
tions, into fighting factions, which turned 
upon each other much of the wrath that 
should have been combined against the com- 
mon adversary; but its primary purpose, “to 
bring the nation to repentance for the crime 
of slavery,’ had not been forsaken by either 
side, and its persistent if sometimes per- 
verse influence reappeared, not alone in the 
halls which echoed to the eloquence of Phil- 
lips, Douglas and the others, but, in another 
direction, in the “ Liberty Party” of 1844— 
which, by seceding from the Whigs, really 
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elected Polk President in place of Clay—in 
the “Free Soil Party” of 1848, to which 
even General Taylor was not acceptable, and 
finally in the Republican Party of 1856, to 
which was committed the guidance of the 
nation during and after the great Civil War. 
Many, perhaps most, of the so-called “ Abo- 
litionists ” took no part in politics, regarding 
any share in them, under the Constitution, 
as defiling and dangerous. But it was the 
aggressive and ever-widening movement 
against slavery, to which they no doubt con- 
tributed in their way—-a movement hated or 
dreaded by multitudes, stormed at in Con- 
gress, suspected by conservatives as involy- 
ing infidel tendencies—which at last put 
Lincoln into the Presidency, met the war, 
ordained emancipation, saved the nation. 

It was into these times of clashing forces 
and fermenting excitements, religious and 
political, that THE INDEPENDENT quietly en- 
tered on that December day in 1848. It 
came almost literally ‘“‘ without observation,” 
certainly without advertisement or popular 
anticipation. Suddenly suggested, it was as 
quickly started, with no plant of its own, 
by simple agreement with a private pub- 
lisher, and, so far as I know, without a dozen 
pledged subscribers. It had no careful pro- 
gram of operations, even among its edi- 
tors; but there was a resolute central pur- 
pose, on the part of both supporters and 
conductors, to make a new voice heard in 
the land, for righteousness, truth and the 
supreme welfare of the nation, as these 
should be discerned, The fullest liberty of 
utterance was guaranteed to the editors by 
those supplying the pecuniary basis, in writ- 
ten contract, and the paper was started on 
what has proved a prolonged, an eventful, 
an honorable career. 

Of the three original Editors of the new 
paper, I was the youngest, and by large 
odds the least important; but those with 
whom I had the honor to be associated were 
both men of rare power, and already of 
merited distinction. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
was at that time forty-six years of age, in 
the fullness of his strength, and with a fit- 
ness for leadership which afterward only 
more signally appeared. He had been pastor 
for twenty-three years of the Centre Church 
in New Haven, then the most influential 
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church in Connecticut; he was one of the 
most ‘brilliant and effective debaters who 
have appeared in the ranks of the Ameri- 
can ministry, and was certainly one of the 
readiest, the most sinewy and effective con- 
troversial writers, on subjects with which 
he was familiar, whom I have known. He 
was a man, too, of exceptionally clear and 
strong convictions, entirely familiar with 
the New England mind and history, an 
earnest theologian of the practical evan- 
gelical school, while his unselfish and manly 
spirit drew to him those associated with 
him, in closest bonds. He had thought 
deeply on the questions connected ' with 
Slavery, and had published energetic essays 
upon them; and no large movement in the 
religious thought or tendency of his time 
failed to attract his keen attention, or to be 
subjected to his swift analysis. A genuine 
poetic faculty was in him, as well as the 
power of eloquent speech; and one at least 
of his several hymns will continue to be 
sung, especially on great public occasions, 
til the memory of the Puritan Fathers has 
passed, “‘ Ana spring adorns the earth no 
more.” 

As an editorial leader, Dr. Bacon had the 
excellent property of never losing his self- 
poise, but hardening and brightening under 
fre. Always responsive to friendly sugges- 
tion, of views however differing from his 
own, any angry assault on himself or his 
positions only brought into play in extraor- 
dinary measure all his force and all his re- 
sources, of logic, illustration, historical ref- 
efence, richest humor and sharpest wit, 
while sentences, alike energetic and elegant, 
flowed from his pen as rapid waters over 
focks that would hinder them. No other 
could have been found so thoroughly fitted, 
by nature and by training, to be at the head 
of a paper which had an imporiant mission 
to perform for troubled times, whose office 
it was to set forth opinions certain to be 
challenged, often to be fiercely fought, yet 
which had wide relations, to public welfare 
in church and in state; and a good part of 
his best work in life was done, I think, 
through THE INDEPENDENT. 

Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, the second in the 
editorial trio, had been a favorite pupil of 
Dr. Taylor at New Haven, and for eight 
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years a pastor of Congregational: churches, 
for the then recent three and a half years 
of the Broadway Tabernacle. He was a 
more general student than Dr. Bacon, a 
careful and skillful writer, ready and expert 
in practical administration, and had won 
already high and deserved repute. He was 
aman of almost literally indefatigable in- 
dustry, and his mind was naturally invent- 
ive of good things. I have an impression, 
though in this I may be mistaken, that the 
first suggestion of the new paper had come 
from him. Afterward, at any rate, living 
within a few blocks of the office, he natu- ° 
rally gave it more frequent and particular 
personal attention than did either of his col- 
leagues; and not a few of what came to be 
its most attractive and useful features were 
introduced by him. Attractive in person and 
in manner, he had a large following among 
young men, while he thought clearly, rea- 
soned vigorously, and was keenly sympa- 
thetic with what were then the best trends 
of opinion. While he did not neglect his 
large opportunities in the pulpit or on the 
platform, he was one of the most enthusi- 
astic and persistent in editorial work whom 
I have known. 

For our managing editor we had Dr. Joshua 
Leavitt, with his unusual strength and ex- 
perience, and his peculiar fitness for the 
place. He was older than either of us, and 
had had a mor various experience in life. 
He had been a lawyer, a minister, an editor, 
a secretary of important societies, actively 
interested for more than a generation in 
wise reforms—sometimes, perhaps, in those 
not so wise, as in “ free trade ’—and he knew 
more about making up an attractive and in- 
structive paper than the rest of us knew 
about the yesterday’s weather. He scrupu- 
lously refrained from any attempt to guide 
or limit the editorial course pursued by us, 
even by a volunteered suggestion, but he 
gave such breadth and organization to the 
departments which he controlled, especially 
to that of Religious Intelligence, as no 
other paper had then attained; and it was 
only a fit recognition of his service which 
kept him in his place, amid all changes, till 
death closed his twenty-four years there of 
patient, useful and noble work. The text 
from St. Paul (I Thessalonians, 2:4), which 
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for many years stood at the head of the 
paper, was suggested by him. It is an ex- 
cellent motto still.* 

For our Boston correspondent we were 
fortunate in securing, after earnest solici- 
tation, Rev. William Ives Budington, then 
pastor of the first Congregational Church in 
Charlestown, Mass.—a man of fresh, alert 
and generous mind, with most catholie sym- 
pathies toward all forms of sincere thought, 
while himself a steadfast evangelical be- 
liever, and stanchly true to every convic- 
tion. His noble, fervent, beautiful spirit so 
suffused whatever he wrote that his letters 
were always inspiriting in their tone, while 
he was able to interpret to our readers as 
few others could equally bave done the 
shifting currents and swirls of theological 
thought and ecclesiastical action in Eastern 
Massachusetts. After a time there came to 
us, too, the wonderfully brilliant and fas- 
cinating ‘“Star-papers”’ of Mr. Beecher, 
widely quoted, vastly influential, afterward 
collected into a volume which still attracts 
and rewards admiring readers; while the 
ponderous hammer-strokes of Dr. Cheever’s 
resounding declamation, put into para- 
graphs, made our columns not unfrequently 
reverberate as if the type-rooms had been 
roofed with plates of iron. These contribut- 
ors, with others, came later, when the paper 
was beginning to be recognized as a power, 
and especially when the responsible editorial 
force had been diminished for the time by a 
year’s absence of Dr: Bacon in Europe, and 
the subsequent absence, for an equal period, 
of Dr. Thompson. But the early life of THE 
INDEPENDENT owed a vast debt to such con- 
tributors, always to be gladly and gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The men who supplied the financial basis 
of the paper were Messrs. Seth B. Hunt and 
Jonathan Hunt, Mr. Simeon B. Chittenden, 
Mr. Theodore McNamee and Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen. Mr. Bowen had been an euthusiast 
for it from the outset; and into his tried and 
capable hands the whole enterprise came, 
after the retirement of the other proprietors 
and of the first editors. All these gentlemen 
were merchants in New York, in active 





* “ But as we were allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the Gospel. even suv we speak ; not as pleasing 
men, but God, which trieth our hearts.” 
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business. Their reported connection with 
the paper undoubtedly involved for each of 
them a serious loss, in connection with their 
business at the South; but their engagements 
with us were promptly and faithfully kept, 
and they constantly exercised a wise liberal. 
ity in arrangements proposed for enriching 
the paper. The whole conduct of it was left 
absolutely, as I have already said, in the 
hands of the editors. 

Differing from each other as these editors 
did, in particular traits of mind and spirit, 
they were intensely agreed in the conyic. 
tions and sentiments which for their united 
work were of cardinal importance. We 
were all sympathetic with what had beep 
for more than a generation the characteris. 
tic theology of New England, tho one was 
perhaps more strongly attracted than were 
the others toward certain high mystical ele. 
ments in older forms of religious thought 
We were all earnest Congregationalists, 
fully convinced that the organized local s0- 
ciety of believing Christian households, 
united for worship, the sacraments and 
spiritual culture, is the true ecclesiastical 
unit; at liberty to order its own affairs, 
under fealty to Christ, to arrange its own 
forms of service, and to determine its asso- 
ciationa] relations with other churches, but 
properly to be wary of entangling alliances, 
and never properly to consent to be merged 
in a comprehensive organism ambitiously 
claiming to be “The Church.” This fun- 
damental conception of the church was not 


_ to us a theory in the air, or a speculative 


conclusion. It appeared a principle radical 
in the New Testament, intimately connected 
with the furtherance of the kingdom of 
Christ in the world, and essentially related 
to that ultimate spirit of unity throughout 
Christendom of which an enforced external 
uniformity is and must be the deadly an- 
tagonist. We were all of us as sure that 
the Slavery which so fiercely fronted us was 
intrinsically evil, politically, morally, re 
ligiously indefensible, as we were that hec- 
tic disease is not health, or that poisonous 
solutions, however fiery-sweet, are not & 
nourishing human drink; and we meant to 
use every power and opportunity which at 
any time came to us for its destruction. 
For the rest, we wanted to help all earnest 
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thinkers to secure a fair chance to be heard; 
to do what we might to correct abuses in 
societies established for good ends, wher- 
ever such abusesshould appear; to give reach 
and emphasis to all convictions which to 
us were imperative; and, in a word, to press 
forward, to the uttermost of our power, 
the supreme cause of reverence for God’s 
truth and of righteousness among men. We 
desired to act specifically, too, on the inner 
development of the churches with which we 
were personally affiliated. We were neither 
of us enamored of the frills and furbelows 
of a decorative Christianity, making small 


appeal to the judgment or conscience, but © 


trying to allure men toward higher levels 
by embroidered robes and vested.choirs; and 
while each of us had admired and honored 
friends in the Episcopate, we were not rev- 
erential toward the titular Bishops, chiefly 
distinguished not by genius for spiritual 
leadership, but by aprons, leggings and un- 
common hats. At the same time we were 
sincerely anxious to have the church-forms 
in our communion made more social and 
comely than at that time they were, to bring 
into them more responsive elements, to add 
to them a dignity and a Scriptural rhythm 
which they often lacked; and while “ in- 
stitutional churches,” so-called, had not then 
appeared—with billiard rooms, bowling al- 
leys, reading rooms, lunch counters, tables 
for games, and all the rest—we were solicit- 
ous to have the churches made attractive 
to young and old of all classes, to put the 
influence of the Master and His Gospel into 
all social relations, and to make it more con- 
trolling in the life of communities. 

So we stood together for our work. No 
formal conferences were needed among us, 
tho we met every week or twoforconsultation 
and chat, and for the common stirring up of 
our minds. We were too intimately allied n 
spirit and purpose, and in our general proc- 
esses of thought, to fear collision or to need 
much discussion. So far as I remember, 
our only point of positive disagreement con- 
cerned the spelling of the word “ centre,” in 
which I was true to the Greek original and 
to my early training, while the others in- 
sisted, for themselves, on the heretical form 
“center.” I offered to compromise, I be- 
lieve, by agreeing to use their form when- 
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ever they would spell “acre” in a similar 
fashion. On all general subjects coming be- 
fore us each wrote on the particular theme 
which attracted him, or on that assigned to 
him, in his own unfettered way—the result 
being one of singular harmony in the final 
output of opinion, amid marked varieties of 
individual utterance. We did not seek con- 
troversy, but we did not shun it; and when 
it came, as after a little it came abundantly, 
we met it without flinching, and in general, 
I think, with fair success. 

It came from many quarters, and was ap- 
parently fully determined to compel us to 
modify or limit our teaching, or, at least, 
to lower its tone. We had expected attacks, 
as a matter of course, from the pronounced 
Old-School papers, especially from those 
which had assumed the Congregational 
name, such as the Puritan, of Boston, 
and a monthly magazine, also published 
there, under the name, if I remember 
aright, of the Observatory. We anticipated 
such from the pro-slavery journals of the 
day, of which this city had its large share, 
tho with such signal exceptions as the Even- 
ing Post, under Mr. Bryant, and the fearless 
and indomitable Tribune, under its unique 
editor. We looked for resistance, too, 
fram representatives of the religious or phil- 
anthropic societies with whose professed 
aims we were in accord, but whose financial 
or other reports we had now and then 
sharply to criticise. In these expectations, 
and the like, we were not disappointed. 
But attacks came also from many quarters, 
Unitarian, Episcopalian, Baptist and others, 
and not unfrequently from those on whom 
we had counted as probable friends. Some 
of these thought that we were going too 
fast, and others were sure that we were 
halting and stumbling when a race was be- 
fore us. Some objected to our urgency for 
municipal reform; others to what seemed 
to them our imperfect interest in their hu- 
mane schemes; others, even vehemently, to 
our idea that it would be a good thing for 
Congregational churches to read the Psalms 
responsively in worship, and to join in the 
audible recital of the Lord’s Prayer. At 
this latter point we learned soon, if we had 
not learned before, how much stiffer men’s 
prejudices are than what they are wont to 
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call their principles, as those who had been 
forward in asserting the right of each 
chureh to expand and enrich its order of 
worship insisted that by the changes pro- 
posed we were aiming to bring in liturgies 
by installments, if not Romanism itself in 
sealed packages. Some affirmed that we 
were lax in criticism of councils, others 
that we were either too rough or too dainty 
in our treatment of seminaries, others that 
we did not often enough attack the Pope. 
Both advocates and opponents of Dr. Bush- 
nell, tho chiefly the latter, were certain that 
we were wrong in our attitude of friendly 
criticism toward him; while the professional 
anti-slavery papers took happy rests from 
their assaults upon slaveholders to show up 
our cowardice, insincerity and man:fold un- 
truth. 

It was a tolerably exciting time, and I 
have no doubt that we often retorted on our 
assailants with inconsiderate speech, in a 
tone sadly wanting in the lovely grace of 
Christian meekness. But we kept our heads, 
and were not flurried, and after a while the 
uproar grew less. It seemed at last to be 
generally conceded that the paper could not 
be beaten down or sneered down; that, 
with whatever patience they could exercise, 
even those who hated it must adjust them- 
selves to it as a necessary evil. Meantime, 
few papers ever published have had more 
active friends than we had. The more de- 
fiant our attitude was, toward what seemed 
to us wrong, the keener was their sympathy. 
The roughest treatment of what we opposed 
caught and held the tendrils of their regard 
as one more polished could hardly have 
done. 

On one important matter, however, I 
felt many regrets at the time, and have felt 
such ever since. We were all Christian pas- 
tors, and should have ministered more 
constantly than we did to the deeper spiritual 
life of our readers. Perhaps the fact that 
we were all the time trying to do this as 
pastors hindered us, indirectly, from aiming 
equally to do it as editors, while the neces- 
sary treatment of great general semi-secular 
themes, with the incessant controversial 
activities to which we seemed forced, turned 
us yet further from what should have been 
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our principal aim. There was more ground 
than there ought to have been for the caus. 
tic remark of one not in sympathy with us, 
to the effect that THE INDEPENDENT was cer. 
tainly a strong paper, and might some time 
become a useful one, if it should ever “ get 
religion!” There are perhaps some other 
papers, if not this one in its later develop. 
ment, of which the same might be said to. 
day. 

The work of those early years was, on the 
whole, I think, fruitful. One cannot disep- 
tangle threads of influence so as to say with 
easy confidence that this or that particular 
effect is chiefly to be ascribed to what was 
done in an individual office, in those days of 
universal storm and stress. But some things 
now generally accepted were, I am sure, 
largely aided by THE INDEPENDENT. It cer- 
tainly contributed, in important measure, to 
secure to fresh thinkers, within the distinct 
evangelical lines, that untrammeled liberty 
in thought and expression which was their 
right. It made councils and conferences 
more alive and responsive to the reason of 
things, less ready to consult the commnit- 
ments or prejudices of those who claimed in 
them a quasi-authority. Representing no 
clique, but several wholly independent tho 
cobperating minds, it did a good deal toward 
breaking up the cliques, theological or ec- 
clesiastical, which here and there were si- 
lently exercising an undue power. While 
for itself unswervingly true to the faith 
which it declared, and which it steadfastly 
maintained, it fostered a more free and vig- 
orous tone than had been common in relig- 
ious discussion. It incited the churches to 
use their freedom in making their ordered 
forms of worship more social and rich than 
they had before been, by introducing the 
Scriptural elements which we had proposed, 
and for which we had had to fight a good 
fight. While it could not compel the Tract 
Society to turn its small-arms on the Slavery 
crime—the guns of Fort Sumter had to do 
that !—and could not restrain the Bible So- 
ciety, in 1858, from the stupid, costly, dam- 
aging blunder of canceling the best edition 
of King James’ version ever published by it, 
at the demand of Robert Breckinridge and 
the Princeton Review, it made all the societies 
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sensitively aware that vigilant eyes were on 
their management, and that their Reports 
would be persistently sifted. 

What influence the prompt success of the 
paper had, if it had any, in inciting to the 
establishment of the noble Congregation- 
alist at Boston a few months later, I can- 
not affirm, tho a remark once made to me 
by dear Dr. Dexter led me to infer that the 
two were not unrelated. But certainly our 
work gave animation, direction and power- 
ful impulse, to the movement for forming 
Congregational churches outside of New 
England—a movement so long arrested or 
diverted on reaching the Hudson; and such 
churches were multiplied as never before, 
over the prairies, and beyond. The Albany 
Convention of 1852, which definitely termi- 
nated the “ Plan of Union” business, and se- 
cured a large fund for building churches, 
was practically a child of THE INDEPENDENT} 
and the separation of Presbyterian from 
Congregational institutions in the work of 
Home Missions, which has been richly bene- 
ficial to both, was favored and furthered by 
all its influence. Above all, the paper gave 
immense incessant assistance to the often 
bafied but ever renewed anti-slavery senti- 
ment, which was working its way more 
widely every year, while trade dreaded it, 
politicians cursed it, and serious minds often 
stood before it in doubtful suspense. 

So far as our readers were concerned, the 
movement which antagonized slavery was 
freed from complication with needless and 
dangerous side-issues, from all confederacy 
with the pestilent theories of religion, society, 
government, which swarmed up from honest 
but superheated minds, and which seemed 
almost to represent at times an ethical de- 
lirium. Our part in the stern and unyielding 
battle was to set the profitable human in- 
iquity face to face with the Divine righteous- 
ness, and to show slavery doomed because in 
essence incompatible with the cleansing and 
conquering civilization of Christ. Having 
pastors for our subscribers, in unusual pro- 
Partion, the paper spoke through their pul- 
pits to great numbers of congregations; and 
Ido not believe that the influence of its cease- 
lessand resolute rapid-fire against the aggres- 
sive and determined institution which then 
dominated the country can easily be over- 
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stated. It is very questionable, in my judg- 
ment, whether, except for it, three thousand 
and more New England ministers could have 
been moved to enter their united protest 
against the Kansas-Nebraska bill of 1854. 
I do not believe, even, that the Republican 
party could have come to its victory in 1860, 
except for the morally educating work car- 
ried on by THE INDEPENDENT in the preced- 
ing years; and I personally know that-Sena- 
tors Chase, Sumner, Seward, with others, 
and afterward President Lincoln, were 
frankly earnest in their spontaneous ac- 
knowledgment of its great service. 

Yet further than this: the entire tone of 
the paper contributed, as I think, to change 
the atmosphere of the general religious jour- 
nalism of the day, to make it more fresh, 
vital and tonic, to eliminate from it dnert or 
noxious elements, and to charge it with ro- 
buster force. A change in this direction cer- 
tainly took place at that time, and it has 
continued. I speak diffidently concerning it, 
but it seems to me that it was not uncon- 
nected with the relatively free, vigorous, 
unprofessional way in which THE INDE- 
PENDENT set itself from the first to handling 
important interests and themes. There was 
never anything perfunctory in its tone. It 
had no traditions to limit or deflect it. 
Whether subscribers went or came was not 
a matter of controlling importance. It had 
very definite aims to accomplish, and its 
columns were as utterly free from cant as are 
the rules of arithmetic. I think that this was 
not only an element of power for itself, but 
made it in a measure an example to others; 
that its unfettered spirit stirred even those 
who felt bound to resist it, and that its 
elastic and confident step gave limberness 
of muscle and a stimulated tread to many 
others. 

If you will allow me a word personal to 
myself at the close of this rapid yet pro- 
longed review, it was at first, and has some- 
times since been, an occasion of regret to 
me that between my twenty-seventh and 
my fortieth years the time which I could 
spare from pastoral and from public duties 
was of necessity so largely occupied with 
work on THE INDEPENDENT. Those years 
would have been the best of my life for 
pursuing at home quiet studies, in which 
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I had felt, and have felt to this day, a vivid 
interest. So far as I have since pursued 
them it has been at a conscious comparative 
disadvantage. But it seemed at the time a 
matter of duty, and therefore of privilege, to 
do what I could, with my honored associates, 
for furtherance of the immediate general 
interests dear to us all. For this, therefore, 
with a distinct reluctance, I gave up other 
attractive and promising plans, and surren- 
dered my liberty for the time to the clinch 
of the types. It was a real sacrifice. But 
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looking back now to those years of abound. 
ing and buoyant activity, from this appro. 
priate “Sunset Ridge,” from under the 
shadow of advancing age, and the surpass- 
ing shadow of the irreparable loss out of 
my life of what then and later made the 
beauty and music of it, I am glad to haye 
done what it seemed providentially to fal 
to me to do for starting THE INDEPENDEy? 
on its long, distinguished and effective cea. 
Faithfully yours, 

RICHARD S. Storrs. 


Sunset RipGE, SHELTER ISLAND, SEPTEMBER, 1898, 


reer. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELUOW. 


From THe INDEPENDENT OF OCTOBER 6TH, 1881, 


“ £ venni dal martirio a questa pace.” 


THESE words the Poet heard in Paradise, 
Uttered by one who, bravely dying here, 
In the true faith, was living in that sphere, 
Where the Celestial Cross of sacrifice 
Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes. 


Ah, me! how dark the discipline of pain, 
Were not the suffering followed by the sense 
Of infinite rest and infinite release! 
This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense: 
“TI came from martyrdom unto this peace!” 


TWO WARS WITHIN ONE .LIFETIME. 


BY COMMODORE FRANCIS J. HIGGINSON, U. S. N. 


Ir one lives long enough one can make 
comparisons. 

If the veil of the future could by any psy- 
chological process have been drawn aside 
from the eyes of any midshipman entering 
the Naval Academy during the decade be- 
tween 1851 and 1861, and looking zar down 
the corridor of his future existence he could 
have seen himself at the very commence- 
ment of his career an actor in a four years’ 
war, with a promotion that was perfectly 
dizzy in its rapidity; and then, after thirty- 
three years of sweet peace and slow promo- 
tion, to be again, just at the close of his ac- 


tive service, a participant in a short three 
months’ war, he would no doubt have 
scarcely believed the vision, and it would 
certainly have belied all existing facts and 
conditions. Yet such has been the history 
of many of the survivors of that decade, 
The leading graduate of that decade is 
Rear Admiral Thos. H. Selfridge, who re- 
tired in February, 1898. He entered the 
Navy in 1851, and graduated in 1853 at the 
head of his class, and was therefore the 
first regular graduate from the Naval Acad- 
emy. His retirement last February, after 
forty-seven years of honorable service, 
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marks the time which it has taken for the 
influence of the Naval Academy to permeate 
all grades of the executive branch of the 
Navy. ; 

In my own case the Civil War came to me 
as a midshipman of eighteen years, and the 
war with Spain found me a captain at the 
age of fifty-four. The first war found me at 
the lowest, and certainly the happiest, round 
of the official ladder, and the last near the 
top and approaching Flag rank. As a mid- 
shipman in the steam frigate Colorado, com- 
manded by that gallant and brave officer, 
Capt. Theodorus Bailey, I sailed from the 
port of Boston in June, 1861, for Charleston 
and Key West. On the 13th of May, 1898, in 
command of the battleship Massachusetts, 
I sailed from Hampton Roads with the Fly- 
ing Squadron, under Admiral Schley, for 
Charleston and Key West. By a singular co- 
incidence, after an interval of thirty-seven 
years, the course taken to reach the enemy 
was the same. 

The Colorado in her day was as much a 
first-class battleship as the Massachusetts is 
at present. She, like the Massachusetts, was 
armed with the heaviest ordnance of her 
day, and was considered irresistible. 

In point of comfort and beauty the battle- 
ship of 61 was far and away ahead of those 
of to-day. No one who has ever seen the 
gun deck of one of our old steam frigates 
will ever live to see an equal combination of 
power and beauty. The long row of nine- 
inch guns, each radiant in black and gold, 
sweeping from the cabin door up a gentle 
sheer to the bow, and held in leash on Sun- 
days by a snow-white cord running from 
breech to breech, accentuating the line of 
the battery as well as keeping all visitors 
from loitering between the guns, was a 
sight long to be remembered. As it was the 
last of the old Gun Decks so famous in naval 
story, so it was the best, and I look back 
upon it now in all its superb power and 
beauty, in fond remembrance not unmingled 
with regret. A beautifully adorned parade 
in port, a shelter from the weather at 
sea and in battle, a splendid array of “sea 
Power,” where gun spoke to gun and where 
the electrical shout of comradeship and en- 
couragement running from man to man 
along the peopled deck with contagious en- 
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thusiasm, was a stimulus to victory impos- 
sible tu obtain in the modern system, where 


one turret knows not what the other turret 
doeth. 

In a modern battleship the captain is con- 
demned to imprisonment during action in a 
steel conning tower ten inches thick and six 
feet ten inches in diameter, compared with 
which the prison of the Man with the Iron 
Mask was a palace. 

I tried the conning tower in th: Massa- 
chusetts during the first bombardment of 
Santiago, but soon abandoned it for the 
bridge, finding it difficult to grasp all the 
varying conditions of the action from the 
narrow peep-holes often blanketed by 
thick smoke. One did not feel really in 
touch with the action or with his own ship 
in such a position, and the movements of the 
men were controlled by an unseen spirit. Of 
course, when in close action with another 
ship and a hailstorm of rapid-fire and ma- 
chine guns is falling upon your vessel, it 
would be unwise not to seek its shelter, but 
from great gun fire alone I prefer to do as 
we did in the Civil War and to take my 
chances on the bridge in the open. Other 
commanding officers thought the same way, 
and at the bombardment of San Juan Cap- 
tain Taylor sat upon the bridge of the Indi- 
ana calmly smoking a cigar. On board the 
New Orleans, where the guns were in broad- 
side and no turrets, a fore and aft bridge 
enabled the commanding officer to see the 
whole battery in action and to encourage his 
men by his presence. She was, 1 think, the 
best armed and smartest vessel of the class 
that we had in the late war, and in the 
hands of her energetic commanding officer, 
Captain Folger, she did some remarkably 
fine shooting at Santiago. 

In regard to the work upon the men in 
action, the modern conditions are much more 
trying than in ’61. It is true that formerly 
everything was done by hand power; but 
united hand power, if not so enduring or 
accurate as machinery, is certainly much 
more joyous, and was operated in light and 
fresh air and plenty of room. To-day the 
majority of men in a battleship are shut up 
in a tight steel box in which are immense 
boilers heating the atmosphere to « stifling 
temperature and where they can only hear 
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but cannot see. They work away in their 
floating dungeon without any inspiring vis- 
ion to lighten their labors. 

It is related that during the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, when there was a lull in 
the firing on board the Oregon, the chief 
engineer came up from the fire-room and 
said to Captain Clarke: “ For God’s sake, 
Captain, fire another gun so as to keep up 
the spirits of my men.” These devoted 
souls, far down in the depths of the ship, 
facing the fiery furnaces, knew only by the 
sound of the guns of the battle raging above 
them, and the heavier the fire the harder 
they worked. In order to realize the ex- 
hausting condition under which men fight in 
a modern battleship it is only necessary to 
see them, when the hatches are opened after 
action, pour up from below, perspiring and 
half naked; to see with what relief they 
breathe the fresh air and how eagerly they 
run to have a look at the battery or 
ship which has been engaged. I have often 
watched the men on board the oMassachu- 
setts passing up from below through the 
hatchways after action, many of them of 
fine physique, and thought with sadness how 
few of them could possibly be saved in case 
of a sudden death blow from a torpedo or 
ram. Modern science, with all its tremen- 
dous resources and increase of power, has 
not lightened the conditions under which 
the men labor during action. The modern 
guns are, of course, far more powerful and 
accurate and of much greater range than the 
old smooth bores, and gun fire still remains 
supreme in spite of ram or torpedo. Farra- 
gut’s axiom that the best defense against an 
enemy is the fire of your own guns still 
holds good. Yet I cannot pass by the mag- 
nificent smooth bore ordnance of ’61 without 
paying tribute to the genius of its creator, 
Admiral Dahlgren. 

Those guns gave a good account of them- 
selves during the war, both ashore and 
afloat, and both against batteries and ships, 
and the sinking of the Alabama by the Kear- 
sarge was a final example of their efficiency. 
With the advance of armor the smooth bores 
were of course doomed to the scrap heap, 
but they did not retire without indignant 
protests, as the actions between the Wee- 
hawken and Atlanta, Monitor and Merrimac, 
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and the action with the Tennessee and Far. 
ragut’s fleet at Mobile can testify. 

While captain at the Navy Yard at Mare 
Island, Cal., I found the two 11-inch guns 
belonging to the Kearsarge when she sank 
the Alabama stowed away among a lot of 
other guns in the artillery park. This 
seemed to me unworthy treatment of such 
celebrated guns, and with the consent of the 
commandant I caused them to be removed 
to a position over each side of the flagstaff 
opposite the commandant’s office and a 
suitable inscription to be put upon them re. 
citing their past glories. These guns were 
created and died without a chance of ful- 
filling their real mission at sea except in 
the case of the Kearsarge and Alabama, 
where, with ship against ship, they showed 
clearly their terribly destructive power. 
But the proper business of war ships is to 
fight other ships at sea, and battery fighting 
is poor work at best, and is uncongenial and 
unsatisfactory, as we found at Santiago and 
through the Civil War. 

Who that witnessed it will ever forget 
that magnificent and terrible bombardment 
of Fort Wagner all through that hot summer 
afternoon on July 18, 1868, with the army 
looking on from the trenches? It seemed 
as if nothing would be left of the fort after 
the work of those 11-inch guns. Sixty-five 
heavy guns and eight mortars shook the air 
with their thunder for eleven consecutive 
hours, and shot and shell burst and tore up 
the ground at the rate of twenty-seven a 
Yet, altho silenced, the fort was 
virtually uninjured, and when at dusk the 
army stormed they met with resistance and 
defeat. How different were the results when 
we got down to our legitimate business with 
the Spanish fleet. 

Our modern ordnance is due to the patient, 
scientific work of Rear Admiral Sicard, 
whom I regard as the ablest ordnance 
officer living. His guns are superb in their 
great power and accuracy and safety, and in 
all their use on board ship no defect has 
been developed in their system of construc- 
tion. 

There was no more important part of our 
naval renaissance than the manufacture and 
construction of our new rifled ordnance, and 
the country can never be too grateful to the 
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officers who carried it through to a success- 
ful and safe conclusion. In this connection 
too much praise cannot be given to the 
proad statesmanship of Secretary Whitney 
for the establishment of the Bethlehem 
armor plant and gun foundry at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

As illustrative of the patient, conscientious 
way in which Sicard worked in constructing 
these guns, never advancing a single step 
without careful experiment and calculation, 
or asking for any more appropriations than 
he had actual need of, it is related that once 
he was offered a grant of a million dollars 
from Congress, when he replied: ‘“ No, no; I 
have all the money I want this year.” 
Those officers of the army or navy who have 
had difficulty in squeezing out of Congress 
the money absolutely necessary for the con- 
tinuance of their work will appreciate the 
high confidence shown by our legislators in 
Admiral Sicard. 

The late war was too short to develop all 
our naval resources. There were no cutting 
out expeditions like the capture of the 
Judith at Pensacola, or the Royal Yacht at 
Galveston; no landing of guns and men as 
at Port Hudson, and no torpedo work like 
Cushing’s. In fact, many an incipient naval 
hero still remains mute and inglorious for 
want of a proper opportunity. 

During the excitement on our sea coast 
caused by the expected appearance of 
Cervera’s fleet, a little child in New York 
city came crying one night into his mother’s 
room saying he was afraid the Spanish 
fleet would come to New York and burn the 
town. His mother finally calmed his fears 
and induced him to return to his bed, when 
he said: ‘Well, mother, I don’t care; I 
wish John Paul Jones was alive.” He had 
evidently been reading his naval history. 
Now I am sure the spirit of John raul Jones 
or of Cushing is still burning in many a 
naval bosom, and Hobson’s exploit is cer- 
tainly an evidence of that fact. There were 
in Sampson’s fleet hundreds of volunteers 
for the Merrimac. But Uncle Sam is wisely 
keeping those spirits in reserve for future 
use. 

Perhaps the most important change in our 
modern navy after gun and armor is the 
introduction of electricity on’ board ship. 
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Owing to the large number of small com- 
partments where a lamp would soon vitiate 
the atmosphere, life on a modern battleship 
would be unbearable withcut electricity.. It 
moves turrets and guns, steers the ship, 
supplies ammunition and works the search- 
lights. I doubt if blockade running can be 
successfully conducted since the introduc- 
tion of searchlights, and certainly nothing 
could have gotten in or out of Santiago ex- 
cept in a fog. This was shown by the sink- 
ing of the Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes 
in the channel of Santiago by the Massa- 
chusetts and Texas on the night of July 4. 
This vessel was seen the moment she entered 
the channel, and with the aid of the search- 
light was sunk before she had proceeded a 
thousand yards. It is said she intended to 
place herself across the channel so as to 
prevent Sampson’s fleet from entering, but 
under the fire of our guns she was prevented 
from doing this. It is singular that the two 
attempts to obstruct the channel at Santi- 
ago, one by ourselves with the Merrimac 
and one by the Spanish with the Reina 
Mercedes, were both frustrated by the fire 
of the enemies’ guns. If the first attempt 
had succeeded the operations would have 
been much prolonged, and in the latter case 
the army would have been obliged to re- 
embark at Siboney under great disadvan- 
tages. Many of our operations during the 
Civil War would have been impossible with 
searchlights, and they would have added 
greatly to the defense. To be effective, how- 
ever, searchlights should be high up, re- 
moved from the smoke and blast of the 
guns. We suffered greatly in this respect 
on board the Massachusetts, where they 
were placed too low. The use of smokeless 
powder will, however, obviate the latter 
objection. 

Coaling at sea was much practiced during 
the late war and occasionally during the 
Civil War. I remember coaling the Colorado 
from a barque while blockading off the 
Southwest Pass of the Mississippi River. It 
is not a very slow process, and is attended 
with risk dependent upon the state of the 
sea and the amount of coal in the collier. 
If deep loaded the collier is quite steady, but 
with her cargo two-thirds gone she becomes 
quite lively and has too much motion on 
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board to stay alongside of another vessel. 
In the Massachusetts we coaled five times 
from colliers off Santiago, taking on board 
in all about 900 tons. I think we could have 
stayed there indefinitely with plenty of 
colliers. The rate of coaling was never, I 
think, over fifty tons an hour. 

In regard to the personnel, I think the 
crews of the ships of the present day are 
much superior in intelligence and morale 
to those of the Civil War. Our appren- 
tice system and schools of instruction for 
seamen at the Washington gun foundry, the 
torpedo station at Newport, and the gunnery 
course recently established have given us 
petty officers of fine character and ability 
who have raised the standard of intelligence 
in the Navy far above that of the Civil War. 

The Navy ration has been recently much 
improved, and the mess tables of the men 
are much better supplied than formerly. 
The Navy has never lacked in the spirit 
which animates a crew to rejoice at the 
prospect of battle, or in the drill and exer- 
cise which makes the work of battle easy 
and familiar to them. 

Sailors get very much attached to their 
guns, and after a good shot will pat them 
affectionately and say ‘Good boy.” On 
board the Massachusetts the sailors chris- 
tened the guns in the forward turret “ Ben 
Butler” and “John L. Sullivan” as repre- 
senting the fighting qualities of that State. 

A beautiful bronze statue of Victory given 
to the battleship by the State of Massachu- 
setts was fastened on the forward turret 
between the two 13-inch guns, and before 
going in action she was freshly decorated 
with a coat of oil, making her flowing robes 
glisten in the sunlight. This Victory, 
guarded by John L. Sullivan on the right 
and Ben Butler on the left, the “ Quick and 
the Dead,” was certainly an edifying spec- 
tacle calculated to strike terror into the 
heart of an enemy. During the war, how- 
ever, Victory struck out more with her right 
than with her left, the record of shots fired 
showing for Sullivan 21 shots, and for Ben 
Butler 19. 

The Navy is undoubtedly well equipped 
for any future work it may be called upon to 
perform. The “sample” is good as far as it 
goes, but there is not enough of it. This 
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country has without intention, but by force 
of circumstances and fortunes of war, ex- 
tended its boundary lines over the sea until, 
to use a military expression, its “ flanks are 
in the air.” Now the only proper support 
and defense of colonies is sea power, and 
this needs no other exemplification than the 
late war, during which, with superior power, 
we found no difficulty in depriving Spain of 
her most valuable colonial possessions. The 
question of holding what we have acquired 
now confronts us, and is, I think, a primary 
and more important question than that of 
government and administration, which may 
for the present well remain under military 
control. We cannot always depend upon 
England to “hold off” other nations from 
interfering in our affairs, and the country 
should hasten to prepare itself against the 
time when England will be too busy “ hold- 
ing off” her own enemies to render us any 
assistance, and when, if not ungrateful, 
we might reciprocate past favors. We 
should certainly be as ready to give as to 
receive. It used to be said in literary rival- 
ries: “O! that my enemy would write a 
book,” but now between nations it is said: 
“O! that my rival would possess himself 
with colonies.” Colonies without sufficient 
sea power to hold them are sources of weak- 
ness and possible humiliation, and it there- 
fore behooves this country to double our 
present naval force within the next ten 
years. To do this a building program should 
be adopted by the present Congress, to be 
completed in 1908, which would place the 
country in a position to hold our new pos- 
sessions against any attack. Building er- 
ratically as we have done formerly is in the 
end more expensive and is contrary to the 
practice of all other nations. It is a hand 
to mouth policy, and gives no assurance for 
the future, and is liable to interruption from 
party strife or the exigencies of the Treas- 
ury. Certainly the honor of the country is 
as much involved in the maintenance of the 
Navy as in the payment of pensions, and the 
same respect shown to the annual pension 
appropriation should be granted to the an- 
nual appropriation for the naval building 
program. With a definite building program 
the country would know exactly what to cx- 
pect, and the ship builders what is expected 
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of them. Our builders should be required to 
expedite their work, and with the experience 
they have already had they ought to be able 
to turn out a battleship in two years’ time. 
In the German building program recently 
adopted, to be completed in 1904, that coun- 
try will have in that year nineteen battle- 
ships to our thirteen, not counting any addi- 
tion which may be made to our Navy by the 
present Congress. 

Another needed improvement is the crea- 
tion of a national naval reserve from our 
seafaring population. This subject, which 
presents many difficulties and an increase of 
naval expenditures, is of vital importance 
and should receive early consideration. A 
pill having this object in view was introduced 
into Congress during the last session by Mr. 
Cummings, of New York, and I believe the 
Navy Department has the matter new under 
consideration. If this country expects to 
hold its own against the trained navies of 
other countries it has got to meet them with 
men equally expert, and the injection of 
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landsmen into a ship’s company is, what- 
ever their spirit, a source of weakness and is 
like pouring water into wine. Sailors cannot 
be made in a day or a year, and must be, 
from long habit, accustomed to the sea and 
to ships.to be of any immediate use. Our 
best source of supply for seamen in the 
Navy would undoubtedly be from the ap- 
prentice system, where boys are early 
trained to the profession; but that system 
has, for some inscrutable reason, never been 
advanced or enlarged sufficiently to supply 
the wants of the service. If the cost of a 
single gunboat was put into the apprentice 
establishment and the number of appren- 
tices increased to 3,000 the system might be 
made to produce results commensurate with 
its design. While the foundations of the 
new navy in regard to construction and ma- 
terial have been well laid, very little has 
been done for the apprentice system, from 
which alone the “man behind the gun” 
should be recruited. 


Licut Housrt Boarp, WAsHINGTON, D. C, 


TO CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


From THe INDEPENDENT OF AuGuST 7TH, 1856, 


Ir I have seemed more prompt to censure wrong 
Than praise the right; if seldom to thine ear 
My voice has mingled with th’ exultant cheer 

Borne upon all our Northern winds along; 

If I have failed to join the fickle throng 

In wide-eyed wonder that thou standest strong 

In victory, surprised in thee to find 

Brougham’s scathing power with Canning’s 

grace combined ; , 

That he, for whom the ninefold Muses sang 

From their twined arms a giant athlete sprang, 

Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 

With the spent shafts Latona’s archer flung, 

To smite the Python of our land and time, 

Fell as the monster born of Crissa’s slime, 

Like the blind bard who in Castalian springs 

Tempered the steel that clove the crest of kings, 

And on the shrine of England’s freedom laid 

The gifts of Cume and of Delphi’s shade,— 

Small need hast thou of words of praise from 

me. 

Thou knowest my heart dear friend, and well 

canst guess 

That even though silent I have not the less 


Rejoiced to see thy actual life agree 

With the large future which I shaped for thee, 

When, years ago, beside the summer sea, 

White in the moon, we saw the long waves fall 

Baffled and broken from the rocky wall, 

That, to the menace of the brawling flood, 

Opposed alone its massive quietude, 

Calm as a fate, with not a leaf nor vine 

Nor birch-spray trembling in the still moon- 
shine 

Crowning it like God’s peace. 
think 

That night scene by the sea prophetical,— 

(For Nature speaks in symbols and in signs, 

And through her pictures human fate divines), 

That rock, wherefrom we saw the billows sink— 

In murmuring rout, upspringing clear and 

tall, 

In the white light of heaven, the type of one 

Who, momently by Error’s hosts assailed, 

Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of granite 
mailed ; 

And tranquil fronted, listening over all 
The tumult, hears the angels say, Well done! 


I sometimes 
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but cannot see. They work away in their 
floating dungeon without any inspiring vis- 
jon to lighten their labors. 

It is related that during the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet, when there was a lull in 
the firing on board the Oregon, the chief 
engineer came up from the fire-room and 
said to Captain Clarke: “ For God's sake, 
Captain, fire another gun so as to keep up 
the spirits of my men.” These devoted 
souls, far down in the depths of the ship, 
facing the flery furnaces, knew only by the 
sound of the guns of the battle raging above 
them, and the heavier the fire the harder 
they worked. In order to realize the ex- 
hausting condition under which men fight in 
a modern battleship it is only necessary to 
see them, when the hatches are opened after 
action, pour up from below, perspiring and 
half naked; to see with what relief thy 
breathe the fresh air and how eagerly they 
run to have a look at the battery or 
ship which has been engaged. I have often 
watched the men on board the Massachu- 
setts passing up from below through the 
hatchways after action, many of them of 
fine physique, and thought with sadness how 
few of them could possibly be saved in case 
of a sudden death blow from a torpedo or 
ram. Modern science, with all its tremen- 
dous resources and increase of power, has 
not lightened the conditions under which 
the men labor during action. ‘The modern 
guns are, of course, far more powerful and 
accurate and of much greater range than the 
old smooth bores, and gun fire still remains 
supreme in spite of ram or torpedo. Farra- 
gut’s axiom that the best defense against an 
enemy is the fire of your own guns still 
holds good. Yet I cannot pass by the mag- 
nificent smooth bore ordnance of ’61 without 
paying tribute to the genius of its creator, 
Admiral Dahlgren. 

Those guns gave a good account of them- 
selves during the war, both ashore and 
afloat, and both against batteries and ships, 
and the sinking of the Alabama by the Kear- 
sarge was a final example of their efficiency. 
With the advance of armor the smooth bores 
were of course doomed to the <crap heap, 
but they did not retire without indignant 
protests, as the actions between the Wee- 
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and the action with the Tennessee and Far- 
ragut’s fleet at Mobile can testify. 

While captain at the Navy Yard at Mare 
Island, Cal., I found the two ll-inch guns 
belonging to the Kearsarge when she sank 
the Alabama stowed away among a lot of 
other guns in the artillery park. This 
seemed to me unworthy treatment of such 
celebrated guns, and with the consent of the 
commandant I caused them to be removed 
to a position over each side of the flagstaff 
opposite the commandant’s office and a 
suitable inscription to be put upon them re- 
citing their past glories. These guns were 
created and died without « chance of ful- 
filling their real mission at sea except in 
the case of the Kearsarge and Alabama, 
where, with ship against ship, they showed 
clearly their terribly destructive power. 
But the proper business of war «hips is to 
fight other ships at sea, and battery fighting 
is poor work at best, and is uncongenial and 
unsatisfactory, as we found at Santiago and 
through the Civil War. 

Who that witnessed it will ever forget 
that magnificent and terrible bombardment 
of Fort Wagner all through that hot summer 
afternoon on July 18, 1863, with the army 
looking on from the trenches? It seemed 
as if nothing would be left of the fort after 
the work of those 11-inch guns. Sixty-five 
heavy guns and eight mortars shook the air 
with their thunder for eleven consecutive 
hours, and shot and shell burst and tore up 
the ground at the rate of twenty-seven a 
minute. Yet, altho silenced, the fort was 
virtually uninjured, and when at dusk the 
army stormed they met with resistance and 
defeat. How different were the results when 
we got down to our legitimate business with 
the Spanish fleet. 

Our modern ordnance is due to the patient, 
scientific work of Rear Admiral Sicard, 
whom I regard as the ablest ordnance 
officer living. His guns are superb in their 
great power and accuracy and safety, and in 
all their use on board ship no defect has 
been developed in their system of construc- 
tion. 

There was no more important part of our 
naval renaissance than the manufacture and 
construction of our new rifled ordnance, and 
the country can never be too grateful to the 
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officers who carried it through to a success- 
ful and safe conclusion. In this connection 
too much praise cannot be given to the 
broad statesmanship of Secretary Whitney 
for the establishment of the Bethlehem 
armor plant and gun foundry at the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard. 

As illustrative of the patient, conscientious 
way in which Sicard worked in constructing 
these guns, never advancing a single step 
without careful experiment and calcviation, 
or asking for any more appropriations than 
he had actual need of, it is related that once 
he was offered a grant of a million dollars 
from Congress, when he replied: “ No, no; I 
have all the money I want this year.” 
Those officers of the army or navy who have 
had difficulty in squeezing out of Congress 
the money absolutely necessary for the con- 
tinuance of their work will appreciate the 
high confidence shown by our legislators in 
Admiral Sicard. 

The late war was too short to develop all 
our naval resources. There were no cutting 
out expeditions like the capture of the 
Judith at Pensacola, or the Royal Yacht at 
Galveston; no landing of guns and men as 
at Port Hudson, and no torpedo work like 
Cushing’s. In fact, many an incipient naval 
hero still remains mute and inglorious for 
want of a proper opportunity. 

During the excitement on our sea coast 
caused by the expected appearance of 
Cervera’s fleet, a little child in New York 
city came crying one night into his mother’s 
room saying he was afraid the Spanish 
fleet would come to New York and burn the 
town. His mother finally calmed his fears 
and induced him to return to his bed, when 
he said: ‘Well, mother, I don’t care; I 
wish John Paul Jones was alive.” He had 
evidently been reading his naval history. 
Now I am sure the spirit of John raul Jones 
or of Cushing is. still burning in many a 
haval bosom, and Hobson’s exploit is cer- 
tainly an evidence of that fact. There were 
in Sampson’s fleet hundreds of volunteers 
for the Merrimac. But Uncle Sam is wisely 
keeping those spirits in reserve for future 
use, : 

Perhaps the most important-change in our 
modern navy after gun and armor is the 
introduction of electricity on board ship. 
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Owing to the large number of small com- 
partments where a lamp would soon vitiate 
the atmosphere, life on a modern battleship 
would be unbearable withcut electricity. It 
moves turrets and guns, steers the ship, 
supplies ammunition and works the search- 
lights. I doubt if blockade running can be 
successfully conducted since the introduc- 
tion of searchlights, and certainly nothing 
could have gotten in or out of Santiago ex- 
cept in a fog. This was shown by the aink- 
ing of the Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes 
in the channel of Santiago by the Massa- 
chusetts and Texas on the night of July 4. 
This vessel was seen the moment she entered 
the channel, and with the ald of the search- 
light was sunk before she had proceeded a 
thousand yards. It is said she intended to 
place herself across the channel so as to 
prevent Sampson's fleet from entering, but 
under the fire of our guns she was prevented 
from doing this. It is singular that the two 
attempts to obstruct the channel at Santi- 
ago, one by ourselves with the Merrimac 
and one by the Spanish with the Reina 
Mercedes, were both frustrated by the fire 
of the enemies’ guns. If the first attempt 
had succeeded the operations would have 
been much prolonged, and in the latter case 
the army would have been obliged to re- 
embark at Siboney under great disadvan- 
tages. Many of our operations during the 
Civil War would have been impossible with 
searchlights, and they would have added 
greatly to the defense. To be effective, how- 
ever, searchlights should be high up, re- 
moved from the smoke and blast of the 
guns. We suffered greatly in this respect 
on board the Massachusetts, where they 
were placed too low. The use of smokeless 
powder will, however, obviate the latter 
objection. . 
Coaling at sea was much practiced during 
the late war and occasionally during the 
Civil War. I remember coaling the Colorado 
from a barque while blockading off the 
Southwest Pass of the Mississippi River. It 
is not a very slow process, and is attended 
with risk dependent upon the state of the 
sea and the amount of coal in the collier. 
If deep loaded the collier is quite steady, but 
with her cargo two-thirds gone she becomes 
quite lively and has too much motion on 
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board to stay alongside of another vessel. 
In the Massachusetts we coaled five times 
from colliers off Santiago, taking on board 
in all about 900 tons. I think we could have 
stayed there indefinitely with plenty of 
colliers. The rate of coaling was never, I 
think, over fifty tons an hour. 

In regard to the personnel, I think the 
crews of the ships of the present day are 
much superior in intelligence and morale 
to those of the Civil War. Our appren- 
tice system and schools of instruction for 
seamen at the Washington gun foundry, the 
torpedo station at Newport, and the gunnery 
course recently established have given us 
petty officers of fine character and _ ability 
who have raised the standard of intelligence 
in the Navy far above that of the Civil War. 

The Navy ration has been recently much 
improved, and the mess tables of the men 
are much better supplied than formerly. 
The Navy has never lacked in the spirit 
which animates a crew to rejoice at the 
prospect of battle, or in the drill and exer- 
cise which makes the work of battle easy 
and familiar to them. 

Sailors get very much attached to their 
guns, and after a good shot will pat them 
affectionately and say “Good boy.” On 
board the Massachusetts the sailors chris- 
tened the guns in the forward turret “ Ben 
Butler” and “John L. Sullivan” as repre- 
senting the fighting qualities of that State. 

A beautiful bronze statue of Victory given 
to the battleship by the State of Massachu- 
setts was fastened on the forward turret 
between the two 13-inch guns, and before 
going in action she was freshly decorated 
with a coat of oil, making her flowing robes 
glisten in the sunlight. This Victory, 
guarded by John L. Sullivan on the right 
and Ben Butler on the left, the “ Quick and 
the Dead,” was certainly an edifying spec- 
tacle calculated to strike terror into the 
heart of an enemy. During the war, how- 
ever, Victory struck out more with her right 
than with her left, the record of shots fired 
showing for Sullivan:21 shots, and for Ben 
Butler 19. 

The Navy is undoubtedly well equipped 
for any future work it may be called upon to 
perform. The “sample” is good as far as it 
goes, but there is not enough of it. This 
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country has without intention, but by force 
of circumstances and fortunes of war, ex- 
tended its boundary lines over the sea until, 
to use a military expression, its “ flanks are: 
in the air.” Now the only proper support 
and defense of colonies is sea power, and 
this needs no other exemplification than the 
late war, during which, with superior power, 
we found no difficulty in depriving Spain of 
her most valuable colonial possessions. The 
question of holding what we have acquired 
now confronts us, and is, I think, a primary 
and more important question than that of 
government and administration, which may 
for the present well remain under military 
control. We cannot always depend upon 
England to “hold off” other nations from 
interfering in our affairs, and the country 
should hasten to prepare itself against the 
time when England will be too busy “ hold- 
ing off” her own enemies to render us any 
assistance, and when, if not ungrateful, 
we might reciprocate past favors. We 
should certainly be as ready to give as to 
receive. It used to be said in literary rival- 
ries: “O! that my enemy would write a 
book,” but now between nations it is said: 
“OQ! that my rival would possess himself 
with colonies.” Colonies without sufficient 
sea power to hold them are sources of weak- 
ness and possible humiliation, and it there- 
fore behooves this country to double our 
present naval force within the next ten 
years. To do this a building program should 
be adopted by the present Congress, to be 
completed in 1908, which would place the 
country in a position to hold our new pos- 
sessions against any attack. Building er- 
ratically as we have done formerly is in the 
end more expensive and is contrary to the 
practice of all other nations. It is a hand 
to mouth policy, and gives no assurance for 
the future, and is liable to interruption from 
party strife or the exigencies of the Treas- 
ury. Certainly the hofior of the country is 
as much involved in the maintenance of the 
Navy as in the payment of pensions, and the 
same respect shown to the annual pension 
appropriation should be granted to the an- 
nual appropriation for the naval building 
program. With a definite building program 
the country would know exactly what to ex- 
pect, and the ship builders what is expected 
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of them. Our builders should be required to 
expedite their work, and with the experience 
they have already had they ought to be able 
to turn out a battleship in two years’ time. 
In the German building program recently 
adopted, to be completed in 1904, that coun- 
try will have in that year nineteen battle- 
ships to our thirteen, not counting any addi- 
tion which may be made to our Navy by the 
present Congress. 

Another needed improvement is the crea- 
tion of a national naval reserve from our 
seafaring population. This subject, which 
presents many difficulties and an increase of 
naval expenditures, is of vital importance 
and should receive early consideration. A 
bill having this object in view was introduced 
into Congress during the last session by Mr. 
Cummings, of New York, and I believe the 
Navy Department has the matter now under 
consideration. If this country expects to 
hold its own against the trained navies of 
other countries it has got to meet them with 
men equally expert, and the injection of 
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landsmen into a ship’s company is, what- 
ever their spirit, a source of weakness and is 
like pouring water into wine. Sailors cannot 
be made in a day or a year, and must be, 
from long habit, accustomed to the sea and 
to ships to be of any immediate use. Our 
best source of supply for seamen in the 
Navy would undoubtedly be from the ap- 
prentice system, where boys are early 
trained to the profession; but that system 
has, for some inscrutable reason, never been 
advanced or enlarged sufficiently to supply 
the wants of the service. If the cost of a 
single gunboat was put into the apprentice 
establishment and the number of appren- 
tices increased to 3,000 the system might be 
made to produce results commensurate with 
its design. While the foundations of the 
new navy in regard to construction and ma- 
terial have been well laid, very little has 
been done for the apprentice system, from 
which alone the “man behind the gun” 
should be recruited. 


Licut House Boarp, WasuincTon, D. C, 


SUMNER. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


From THE INDEPENDENT OF AUGUST 7TH, 1856, 


Ir I have seemed more prompt to censure wrong 
Than praise the right; if seldom to thine ear 
My voice has mingled with th’ exultant cheer 

Borne upon all our Northern winds along; 

If I have failed to join the fickle throng 

In wide-eyed wonder that thou standest strong 

In victory, surprised in thee to find 

Brougham’s scathing power with Canning’s 

grace combined ; 

That he, for whom the ninefold Muses sang, 

From their twined arms a giant athlete sprang, 

Barbing the arrows of his native tongue 

With the spent shafts Latona’s archer flung, 

To smite the Python of our land and time, 

Fell as the monster born of Crissa’s slime, 

Like the blind bard who in Castalian springs 

Tempered the steel that clove the crest of kings, 

And on:the shrine of England’s freedom laid 

The gifts of Cume and of Delphi’s shade,— 

Small need hast thou of words of praise from 

me. 

Thou knowest my heart, dear friend, and well 

canst guess 

That even though silent I have not the less © 


Rejoiced to see thy actual life agree 

With the large future which I shaped for thee, 

When, years ago, beside the summer sea, 

White in the moon, we saw the long waves fall 

Baffled and broken from the rocky wall, 

That, to the menace of the brawling flood, 

Opposed alone its massive quietude, 

Calm as a fate, with not a leaf nor vine 

Nor birch-spray trembling in the still moon- 
shine 

Crowning it like God’s peace. 
think 

That night scene by the sea prophetical,— 

(For Nature speaks in symbols and in signs, 

And through her pictures human fate divines), 

That rock, wherefrom we saw the billows sink— 

In murmuring rout, upspringing clear and 

tall, ; 

In the white light of heaven, the type of one 

Who, momently by Error’s hosts assailed, 

Stands strong as Truth, in greaves of granite 
mailed ; 

And tranquil fronted, listening over all 
The tumult, hears the angels say, Well done] 


I sometimes 





A PERSIAN GAZEL. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. « 


THE happy season of the rose is come, 
Boy, bring us wine, that we may break our 


Vows. 


Come, let us gather in the garden here, 
Light-hearted, lovers of summer—and ourselves, 
And, rivaling the emulous nightingales, 

Sing jovial songs together, drain full cups, 

And, crowned with roses, célebrate the rose! 
Hafiz, thy longing, like the nightingale’s, 

Is for the rose, but more intense than his, 
For so profound thy passion for the rose 

The garden where it grows is Paradise, 

And the dust thereof more precious than thy 


soul! 
New York Ciry. 


FIFTY YEARS OF “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


BY WILLIAM HAYES 


I ENTERED the editorial service of THE 
INDEPENDENT January ist, 1868, when the 
paper had just passed its nineteenth birth- 
day. The period described by Dr. Storrs in 
another article—the thirteen years of the 
editorship of the first triumvirate—had 
passed, and had been followed by the brief 
and brilliant reign of Mr. Beecher, and the 
no less brilliant but more erratic rule of 
Mr. Tilton, who held control, aided by Oliver 
Johnson as office editor, when I was called 
to assist the aged Dr. Joshua Leavitt, who 
had been with THE INDEPENDENT from its 
first issue, but whose general duties had 
been taken by Mr. Johnson, a man more 
congenial to the young chief editor, while 
he was put in charge of the religious news. 

Drs. Bacon, Thompson and Storrs were 
then all living and in active pastoral service. 
The early history of the paper was still 
fresh, the days of its young championship 
of the cause of freedom, but the victory over 
slavery having then been achieved in war, 
the editors, Tilton and Johnson, were looking 
for new fields of reform, especially in wom- 
an’s suffrage and liberal religion; while Dr. 
Leavitt was allowed to overstep his depart- 
ment chiefly to advocate postal reforms. 
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But the proprietor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
Mr. Henry C. Bowen, was uneasy over the 
theological aberrations of his editors, and it 
was to strengthen the paper on the side of 
its religious faith that he asked me to be- 
come a member of its staff. 

When THE INDEPENDENT was first started 
its editorial control was put absolutely in 
the hands of its three editors. The same was 
done when, in December, 1861, Mr. Beecher 
was made editor, and a similar absolute 
trust was confided to Mr. Tilton when Mr. 
Beecher made his unannounced withdrawal 
two years and a month later. The five orig- 
inal owners, whose principal service it was 
to meet the deficiency of income which, in 
the first ten years, amounted to eighty thou- 
sand dollars, were too much absorbed in 
their active business to attempt to control 
its editorial policy; and when Mr. Bowen 
became sole owner, and, after the failure of 
his firm at the beginning of the Civil War, 
also its publisher, he gave his editor abso- 
lute freedom of direction. ¢ 

THE INDEPENDENT having been founded | 
for the very purpose of becoming an advo- 
cate less of Congregationalism than of lib- 
erty and reform in theology and public af- 
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fairs, it is not strange that in those hot 
times-of debate over the slavery question it. 
made many enemies. It could not make its 
weekly denunciation of the Fugitive Slave 
law and the Dred Séott decision; it could 
not condemn the return of fugitive slaves 
on Daniel Webster’s Seventh of March 
Speech without arousing bitter hostility 
North and South. When five thousand New 
York merchants signed the call for the Castle 
Garden meeting to defend the rights of the 
South to its slaves whether North or South, 
and the firm of Bowen & McNamee refused 
to sign, and declared that they had their 
goods and not their principles for sale, one of 
the five original owners, afraid of losing his 
Southern trade, may perhaps be pardoned 
for having withdrawn from its support and 
for publishing a card declaring that he had 
no sympathy with Abolition. That left Jon- 
athan Hunt, Seth B. Hunt, Henry C. Bowen 
and Theodore McNamee to carry the bur- 
den. Soon after the two Hunts left New 
York, one for Europe and the other for 
California. Thinking the paper might have 
some prospective value, Mr. Bowen and Mr. 
McNamee purchased the rig.cs of their two 
associates, and $3,000 was paid for their 
half interest. The paper, which had never 
paid its very modest expenses—four hun- 
dred dollars each tu its three editors and a 
thousand dollars a year to its office editor-— 
was thus valued at six thousand dollars. 
For thirteen years the original triumvirate 
conducted the paper, making it the stout de- 
fender of Congregational polity, of theolog- 
ical liberty and of human freedom. It 
would be interesting to recall the conflicts 
of those days when Congregationalism was 
fighting for its right of admittance to the 
territory west of the Connecticut line; and 
very few were drawn to it but those who 
were also Abolitionists. ‘Those .were the 
days when the theological professors at: An- 
dover signed a proclamation that slavery 
was a divine institution, but when Professor 
Stowe vowed that he would never shave his 
beard till the Fugitive Slave law was re- 
pealed. The repeal came in war, and by 
that time beards had become common. In 
those days the American Board employed 
slave-holding missionaries to the Cherokees, 
and the American Tract Society cut out all 








condemnation of slavery from the English 
books it reprinted. It was then that at'an 
annual meeting of the American Board a 
pious brother tried to shut off debate on the 
question of its complicity with slavery by 
calling for a season of prayer, and Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon declared that this was no time 
for prayer, but a time for action. At last 
the great conflict burst out in war, and the 
firm of Bowen & McNamee, which had yet 
kept a large part of its Southern trade, tho 
its customers were careful not to have it 
known, was compelled to suspend payment, 
as the debts due it from the South were re- 
pudiated. THE INDEPENDENT, which had no 
real financial value, was put into the tem- 
porary nominal possession of a brother-in- 
law of Mr. Bowen, the Rey. BH. Dickinson, 
and at the same time the original .triumvi- 
rate of editors withdrew, leaving Dr. Leav- 
itt. Mr. Bowen immediately called Mr. 
Beecher to the editorial chair, and he was 
aided by Theodore Tilton, who had for sev- 
eral years been a boyish editorial apprentice. 
But Mr. Beecher was able to give but little 
time to the paper, beside writing his Star 
Papers and a leading editorial. He was 
now the most popular exponent of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the country, -and 
was asked, in 1863, to go to England to 
champion the Union cause. His success 
there is historic, but on his return he with- 
drew from THE INDEPENDENT, and Mr. 
Tilton was made its editor. It was during 
his brilliant editorial career, less than three 
years after the assassination of President 
Lincoln, that I was asked by Mr. Bowen to 
become one of the editorial staff. 

During Mr. Beecher’s editorship THE In- 
DEPENDENT had ceased to be a champion of 
Congregationalism, and became, as it has 
since remained, an undenominational jour- 
nal. Mr. Tilton was interested in political 
and reformatory matters rather than relig- 
ious. On one occasion when his Christian 
faith was called in question, he printed in 
the form of an editorial the entire Sermon 
on the Mount as the creed of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Mr. Johnson was a devout Unita- 
rian, who had conected himself with a little 
company of radical Quakers, which I think 
has now gone out of existence as a denomi- 
nation. 
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I became assistant to Dr. Leavitt, and 
was inducted by him into the charge of the 
religious intelligence of the paper, and soon 
added the weekly departments of Missions, 
Science and Biblical Research. The close as- 
sociation with Dr. Leavitt was one of the 
privileges of my life.. He was a Christian 
reformer, a pioneer in political anti-slavery, 
in education, in church music and in cheap 
postage. One day Mr. Tilton came airily 
into our back office with his tall form and 
his long swinging and curling hair, and 
cried out, “ Good-by, Dr. Leavitt; I am 
going West on a lecture. tour. Give 
me your blessing.” Dr. Leavitt rose, as tall 
as Mr. Tilton and more stately, and put 
his hand on Mr. Tilton’s head and said, 
“The Lord bless you—and make you a 
good boy.” On another occasion a some- 
what venerable man entered the room and 
addressed Dr. Leavitt, who looked at him a 
moment, recognized who it was, and burst 
out, “I abhor you! J asyor you!” The 
man retreated, and Dr. Leavitt told me that 
he had been a clergyman, whose wife was 
drowned in the upsetting of a little boat in 
which the two were rowing on the Hudson, 
and who had then joined the plural-marry- 
ing Oneida Community. 

I saw very little of Mr. Tilton, who was 
absent a great deal in Washington and on 
his lecture tours, and wrote little besides his 
double-leaded leader. But Mr. Johnson was 


a man to love. He was not of age when he’ 


joined Mr. Garrison as one of the founders 
of his Anti-Slavery Society, and he was long 
its only survivor. Very faithful was he to 
the traditions of its principles, and writing 
as he did nearly all the editorial matter ex- 
cept Mr. Tilton’s leader and perhaps a gen- 
eral article by Helen Hunt, the paper seemed 
to have two favorite topics—anti-slavery 
and woman’s suffrage. 

It was in the issue of November 10th, 
1870, that I published, under my own name, 
a sketch of the life of Dr. Leavitt on the 
occasion of his golden wedding. Mr. John- 
son did not happen to see it until it appeared 
in print. In that article I had occasion to 
draw the contrast between Dr. Leavitt's at- 
titude toward the Church and the Nation 
and that of Mr. Garrison, who had been the 
leader of that smaller band of Abolitionists 
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who denounced both the Church and the 
Constitution and refused to vote under it. 
When Mr. Johnson saw it he was very in- 
dignant, and so was Mr. Garrison, who, hav- 
ing fully accepted the results of the war, 
now no longer criticised either Church or 
State, and was willing that his severe de- 
nunciations of both should be forgotten. 
The next week Mr. Garrison published in 
THE INDEPENDENT a severe reply. When 
Mr. Johnson refused to allow me to give my 
historical vindication of what I had said of 
the attitude of the small Garrisonian wing 
of Abolitionism as contrasted with the relig- 
ious position and political’ service of those 
who had organized the Liberty Party and 
afterward the Free Soil Party, I told Mr. 
Bowen that I felt I must resign my position. 
He told me to be patient, for in a few weeks 
there would be a change. In the issue of 
December 22d Mr. Tilton published his val- 
edictory, after having served the paper fif- 
teen years, during seven-of which he had 
been its editor. He left it, giving and re- 
ceiving warm expressions of esteem, but it 
was made clear by him, and in the accom- 
panying announcement of its proprietor, who 
now became also its responsible editor, that 
differences of policy had much to do with 
his withdrawal. Those differences were _ 
chiefly as to religious faith. 

Mr. Bowen resolved and declared that 
from that time he would never intrust the 
unrestricted editorial control into any one 
else’s hands. From that day till his death, 
in March, 1896, he was proprietor, publisher 
and editor. I do not need to speak of his 
energy, enthusiasm, liberality and positive 
convictions. The history of the paper is his 
monument. He asked me to take the posi- 
tion of superintending editor, but I urged 
him to seccure in that position the services 
of Dr. Edward Eggleston, and this he did. 
Dr. Samuel T. Spear was also added to the 
editorial force and continued his very valu- 
able services with the paper until his death 
in 1891. After some two years’ service Dr. 
Eggleston resigned, and I was called to the 
position of superintending editor, which I 
retained until the death of Mr. Bowen, since 
which time I have held the designation of 
editor. During the period of twenty-seven 
years that Mr. Bowen held the editorship of 
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THE INDEPENDENT he made it no sinecure, 
and especially during the last ten years he 
was very active in controlling and directing 
its policy both on political questions and on 
matters of theological policy. 

I recall a long list of men of mark who 
have been members of the editorial staff of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. Besides the distin- 
guished men already mentioned, I single out 
only one or two. Dr. Washington Gladden 
was for several years our brilliant religious 
editor, and was succeeded by Dr. Henry K. 
‘Carroll, so well known as an authority on 
religious statistics, and who, after twenty- 
two years of service, has but recently left 
the paper and been appointed by the Presi- 
dent Special Commissioner for Porto Rico. 
Among others who, for a longer or shorter 
time, had occupied editorial desks are Wen- 
dell Phillips Garrison, now long connected 
with The Nation; Charles F. Briggs, to whom 
Lowell dedicated his “ Fable for Critics;” 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., who was literary 
editor while in this country late in the six- 
ties; Prof. C. H. Toy, D.D., of Harvard Uni- 
versity; John McD. Leavitt, D.D., formerly 
President of Lehigh University; Robert L. 
Stanton, D.D., formerly President of Miami 
University; Titus M. Coan; Prof. Norman 
Fox, David N. Beach, D.D., John DB. 
Bowen, whose service as office editor was 
cut short by his lamented death in 1890; 
W. M. F. Round, Secretary of the Prison 
Association; Prof. H. P. Johnston, of the 
College of New York; Prof. Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, of Dartmouth College; President 
George W. Atherton, of the State College of 
Pennsylvania; Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
D.D.; Bliss Carman, John Woolfolk, F. B. 
Stanford, Elbert F. Baldwin, now of The 
Outlook, and Susan Hayes Ward. Doubtless 
I have omitted names of others who do not 
occur to me, and. many of distinction who 
have been regular editorial contributors to 
our various departments of Science, Art, Mu- 
sic, Biblical Research, Insurance, Finance, 
ete., are not included in this list. Another 
list must include those who are now my as- 
sociates, Drs. Kinsley Twining and E. M. 
Bliss, Maurice Thompson, Hamilton Holt 
and Frank D. Root. 

During these fifty years THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has made two changes of its form. Up 
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to 1873 it had been the largest blanket sheet 
in the country; but in that form enlarge- 
ment could go no further, and its size was 
reduced and the number of its pages in- 
creased. Again, last July, another reduc- 
tion to the magazine form was made, with 
another corresponding increase of pages. I 
am glad to be informed by the publishing 
department that this change is warmly wel- 
comed by the public. 

As I turn the leaves of the first issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT I discover that its future 
course was admirably foretokened. That is- 
sue declared it to be the purpose of the 
paper to be what its name indicated, “ not 
so much to reflect public opinion as to act 
upon it.” Those are golden words. Re- 
form, reform, was the purpose of its young 
editors. Therefore that first issue reported 
Dr. William Patton’s anti-slavery Thanks- 
giving sermon, preached in the now extinct 
Church of the Puritans. It was perhaps for 
the same reason that a special word of com- 
mendation was given to The Tribune, our 
most faithful ally in those days, for its en- 
terprise in reporting sermons. There was 
an excellent musical article, and sanitary 
topics were well treated in view of an ap- 
prehended visitation of the cholera. Mis- 
sions was a topic fully treated, and a mis- 
sionary periodical was amusingly credited 
with an item of information which illus- 
trates the growth of the country in these 
fifty years. It read: 

“YANKEE E\NTERPRISE: A letter in the Mis- 
sionary Chronicle says: ‘Yankee enterprise is 
already building flouring mills and selling town 
lots at the Falls of St. Anthony.’ ” 

But it was the spirit of the paper that of- 
fered a revelation and made a revolution in 
religious journalism. Here was a paper that 
was warmly religious, and yet eager for 
new theology; that could in the same breath 
pray for revivals and yet denounce slave- 
holding; that did not care for its subscrip- 
tion list if it might help truth and justice: 
that began an editorial in its first issue 
about the American Board with the now 
familiar words, “This debt must be paid,” 
and yet could attack the Board for its con- 
nivance with slavery. 

The most marked difference that I observe 
between the first issue and +hose of its last 
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thirty years is in the enterprise of its pub- 
lishing department. Then there were corre- 
spondents in other cities and letters from 
European countries, but nothing to compare 
with the magnificent galaxy of writers 
whom a liberal policy, then unknown in the 
newspaper world, has since allowed us to 
gather. This was first made possible by the 
great extension of our circulation in the late 
sixties, achieved by a very liberal offer of 
premiums—dictionaries, sewing machines 
and steel engravings. That was the method 
of the day, now almost forgotten. 

As I look over the long row of files since 
published, I recognize that the aims of that 
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day have been fairly well realized; and 
nothing is so near my heart as that the 
paper shall always remain true to the King- 
dom of Christ, whatever banner his loving 
followers may carry, that it may be more 


‘than hospitable to new truth, that it may 


seek to bring the Church into closer bonds 
of union, that it may always defend the 
wronged and the helpless of whatever race, 
and that it may ever, in matters of national 
progress as well as of the extension of our 
Savior’s kingdom, forget the traditions be- 
hind and build new service on the eternal 
foundations of faith, hope and love. 

New Yorx[Ciry. 


PORTO RICO, CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY HILARY A. HERBERT, 


Ex-SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 


THE questions growing out of our war with 
Spain are momentous, and should be calmly 
and soberly considered. There are those, 
however, who think all these questions are 
fully disposed of by the phrase “ The Amer- 
ican flag must never be lowered.” 

The Stars and Stripes once floated over the 
City of Mexico. They were lowered and no- 
body has ever supposed that either our 
honor or our interests suffered thereby. So 
now of our flag in the Philippines, and even 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. Whether our honor 
or our interest requires us to keep that flag 
afloat over these lands is and will be open 
for the careful consideration of the Amer- 
ican people until a treaty of peace with 
Spain shall have been, first, completed under 
direction of the President, and then ratified 
by the Senate; after that the time for dis- 
cussion will have passed and our mistakes, 
if we shall have made them, will be irrepa- 
rable. 

There is undoubtedly a widespread senti- 
ment that we should take all the territory 
we can lay our hands on, and keep all we 
can get; and this no matter where the ter- 
ritory lies or who may be its inhabitants. 
Though the lands we are to acquire be in the 
torrid zone, where the white man will never 
cultivate the soil, and though they be in the 


possession of millions of semj-civilized and 
other millions of absolute savages, the belief 
is that the taking over of these people will 
add to our glory and especially to our 
wealth. 

The argument chiefly relied on is that the 
American people and the American Govern- 
ment have met successfully every question 
with which they have been confronted in the 
past; therefore, they can safely solve every 
problem that can be presented in the future, 
however different such problem may be 
from those we have heretofore encountered. 
There were prophets of evil, it is said, when 
the Louisiana territory was acquired, when 
Florida was purchased, when Texas was ad- 
mitted, and when we took over California, 
and the false predictions of evils to come, 
then made, are cited as a complete refuta- 
tion of all the arguments that can now be 
suggested against the policy of annexing 
Porto Rico or the Philippines or Cuba when 
she shall decide to come to us. If the cases 
were similar the argument would have 
weight. If they are not then it has no weight. 
The fact is that in every one of the islands 
now under consideration conditions are totally 
unlike any heretofore presented. Indeed, 
the conditions in the Philippines are widely 
variant from those in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
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We must remember, too, that, prior to 1860, 
the question of expansion was never consid- 
ered on its merits. Slavery differentiated 
the sections and overshadowed every prop- 
osition that could bear upon the future of 
that institution. Statesmen advocated or 
opposed expansion just as future States 
promised to be pro-slavery or: anti-slavery. 

But happily now we have no such ques- 
tion as slavery to divide us and keep us 
from considering greater questions of pub- 
lic policy on their merits. Slavery is dead, 
secession is dead, mutual admiration has 
taken the place of passion and hate and 
we have at last attained to that “‘ more per- 
fect union ” which the preamble of the Con- 
stitution of our fathers declared it to be 
their purpose to secure. We are homogene- 
ous and, omitting Alaska, all the peoples 
of all our Territories and all our States 
were, when this year 1898 began, capable of 
self-government. The prospect before us 
was that never at any time in the future 
was this General Government to exercise 
physical force except against law breakers 
within or enemies from without. 

But now we are about to take over, if 
Cuba and Porto Rico and the Philippines 
shall all come in, ten millions of peoples in 
three groups, no one of which is at present 
capable of self-government. 

We are no longer to be a partnership of 
homogeneous and co-equal self-governing 
States, but are to govern by military force, 
at least until we can educate them up to 
self-government, seven millions of peoples, 
who have heretofore known the foreigner 
only as a despot, and three millions of sav- 
ages, who have for three centuries success- 
fully resisted every effort to civilize or to 
subjugate. The winning of the great West 
in our past history was a question of peo- 
pling with our kith and kin a comparative- 
ly uninhabited wilderness, whose climate 
was ail that the Caucasian could ask: the 
present is not a question of occupying un- 
occupied territory, but of annexing and 
governing peoples. 

It is said that American capital and Amer- 
ican enterprise will soon Americanize these 
islands. Men differ in their estimates of 
the time that will be necessary for this 
process. If we undertake it we must also 
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expect that men will differ widely as to 
when it shall have been accomplished. Just 
here, it seems to the writer, lies a cardinal 
objection to the present scheme of annexa- 
tion. The danger is that, whether fitted or 
not to help govern this nation, these islands, 
or some of them, will, in some future politi- 
cal exigency, be admitted with electors and 
Representatives and Senators to turn the 
scale of political fortunes and dictate the 
policies of this Government. ; 

It has been a third of a century since 
Nevada was admitted because the vote of 
one more State was needed to ratify the 
18th Amendment; and she has now two 
Senators who represent less population than 
is found in one ward of a great city. Pol- 
itics has played a greater or less part in the 
admission of every new State. Who shall 
give us a guaranty that, on the eve of some 
of the bitter Presidential contests the future 
has in store for us, Porto Rico, or Cuba, or 
Luzon, or others of these islands, may not 
be lugged into this Union, and men like 
Aguinaldo with his whistle be thereafter 
disporting themselves as law-makers at 
Washington? 

It is possible that in islands like Cuba and 
Porto Rico, where there is already a num- 
ber of whites, some progress might be made 
toward Americanizing. Even in these the 
difficulties would be great and the issue of the 
experiment doubtful, but the American peo- 
ple have probably made up their minds as 
to these two islands. If so there is nothing 
left for us but to address ourselves hope- 
fully and heroically to the. situation when 
it comes. If, however, the teachings of his- 
tory are worth anything they tell us that 
in the Philippines the task would be not 
doubtful, but Ropeless. See the differing 


. results of Spanish enterprise in the West 


Indies and the Philippines. The natives in 
Porto Rico and Cuba were relatively few 
in numbers. The Spaniards exterminated 
them and then peopled these two islands at 
will. The relative present proportion of 
whites and blacks in Cuba and Porto 
Rico depends upon where the census 
taker draws the line separating the two 
races; though Spain has, it is admitted, been 
measurably sucessful in populating these 
islands with people of pure Spanish blood. 
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But in the Philippines the Spaniards could 
not or did not exterminate the natives. Con- 
sequently the Spanish population in the 
Archipelago, after nearly three centuries of 
Spanish possession, is a negligible quantity, 
confined mostly to army and navy and the 
force employed in civil government. The 
Caucasian will not go, even from impover- 
ished Spain, into the tropics to labor, es- 
pecially when he is to compete with Malays, 
Tagalas and other inferior tribes. So it is 
when the negro only is the white man’s com- 
petitor, if the negro is in overwhelming 
numbers. 

In the days when African slavery was 
commonly practiced the West India Islands 
became negroized. The negroes are still 
there and there they will remain. The 
Danish West Indies are not Danish, the 
French West Indies are not French, the 
Dutch are not Dutch, and the British are 
not British. The English historian Froude, 
after a long visit to and study of the islands, 
in his book, “The English in the West In- 
dies,” discussing the blacks there says: 


“Tf, for the sake of theory or to shirk respon- 
sibility, we force them to govern themselves, 
the State of Haiti stands as a ghastly example 
of the condition into which they will then in- 
evitably fall. If we persist, we shall be sinning 
against light—the clearest light that ever was 
given in such affairs. The most hardened be- 
liever in the regenerating effects of political 
liberty cannot be completely blind to the ruin 
which the infliction of it would necessarily 
bring upon the race for whose interests they 
pretend particularly to care.” 


Again, discussing conditions in Trinidad, 
Froude says: 


“The blacks depend for the progress which 
they may be capable of making on the presence 
of a white community among them; and al- 
though it is undesirable or impossible for the 
blacks to be ruled by the minority of the white 
residents it is equally undesirable and equally 
impossible that the whites should be ruled by 
them. The relative numbers of the two races 
being what they are, responsible government 
in Trinidad means government by a black 
parliament and a_ black ministry. The 
negro voters might elect, to begin with, their 
half-caste attorneys or such whites (the most 
disreputable of their color)as would court their 
suffrages. But the black does not love the 
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mulatto, and despises the white man who con- 
sents to be his servant. He has no grievances. 
He is not naturally a politician, and if left 
alone with his own patch of land will never | 
trouble himself to look further. But he knows 
what has happened in St. Domingo. He has 
heard that his.race is already in full possession 
of the finest of all the islands. If he has any 
thought or any. hopes about the matter, it is 
that it may be with the rest of them as jt has 
been with St. Domingo, and if you force the 
power into his hands you must expect him to 
use it. Under the constitution which you would 
set up, whites and blacks may be nominally 
equal; but from the enormous preponderance of 
numbers the equality would be only in name, 
and such English people, at least, as would be 
really of any value would refuse to remain in 
a false and intolerable position. Already the 
English population of Trinidad is dwindling 
away under the uncertainties of their future 
position. Complete the work, set up a consti- 
tution with a black prime minister and a black 
legislature and they will withdraw of them- 
selves before they are. compelled to go.” 


If none of these European Governments 
have been able to assimilate and elevate 
the populations, which, under their own aus- 
pices, have come to inhabit their West In- 
dia possessions or to populate those islands 
with white men, what can we expect in the 
Philippines? John Foreman, an English- 
man, who had spent years in the Archi- 
peligo, in his very able book “ The Philip- 
pines,” published in 1890, says that about 
seven millions of the Filipinos have been 
* domesticated,” and the other three mil- 
lions are still absolute savages. Brigand- 
age, he says, is common and piracy also. 
“ Within half a day’s journey from Manila 
are several well known haunts (of pirates) 
such as San Mateo, Imus, Silan, Indan, the. 
mouths of the Hanagay river.” 

Again he says: : 


“The native is indolent in the extreme and 
never tired of sitting still gazing at nothing in 
particular. He will do no regular work without 
an advance—his work cannot be depended upon 
—he is fertile in exculpatory devices—he is 
momentarily obedient, but is averse to,gsubjec- 
tion. He feigns friendship, but has no loyalty— 
he is daring on the spur of the moment, but 
fails in resolution if he reflects,” etc. 

These remarks the author declares are 
true of “the vast majority of the more or 
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less domesticated” natives; and Foreman 
will appear to any one who reads his book 
to be judicial in his temperament. He 
praises highly the work done by the Catho- 
lic Church, which, be it remembered, is a 
wonderfully efficient organization and has 
been laboring in this field for more than 
two centuries. 

Before leaving this question let me sug- 
gest” that we have on hand a _ negro 
problem at home. The General Govern- 
ment seems to have wisely decided to leave 
this matter to the States. So should it be, 


but the recent conflicts between white and — 


black miners in Illinois,and the race riots 
in North and South Carolina, together with 
the mass meeting just held in Cooper: Insti- 
tute, all proclaim that the race problem 
in the South is still unsolved, altho thirty 
years have been devoted to it. Is it wise to 
ignore this fact when we are facing ques- 
tions of like character ? 

The controlling consideration, however, 
seems to be that the trade of the Philippines 
is important to us. Their annual exports and 
imports amounted in 1896, according to the 
United States Bureau of Statistics, added to- 
gether, in round numbers, to $30,806,250. 
‘4.e profits from that trade would certainly 
not pay the cost of governing these islands. 
How shall we increase it? Will we educate 
these people till they shall require better 
food and better clothing, and can we, by 
giving them their liberties and their rights, 
inspire them with enterprise and turn them 
into industrious laborers? 

For answer let us turn again to the West 
Indies. Jamaica negroes have been free for 
three-quarters of a century and no colonies 
in the world have enjoyed so much of lib- 
erty as the English. 

Men labor everywhere under the spur of 
necessity, especially in the tropics. In Porto 
Rico the conditions are hard. Spanish tax- 
ation has been onerous in the extreme. Ja- 
maica and Porto Roco lie in the same Iatt- 
tude; both are fertile. Jamaica is the larger, 
yet the commerce of Jamaica, with about 
700,000 population, only 2 per cent of whom 
are whites, is in round numbers but $15,- 
000,000, as against $30,000,000 for Porto 
Rico with its 800,000 people. 

The difference must lie here—first the 
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Porto Rican has been compelled to labor by 
the hard conditions imposed by Spanish 
rule; he must labor to pay taxes as the condi- 
tion upon which he may labor for existence; 
and, secondly, there are many more whites 
in Porto Rico, and the whites when they 
once find themselves in the tropics are at 
least for a generation or two more in- 
dustrious that the blacks. But as to the 
Philippines, it must be remembered that 
white labor, even from Spain, has always 
been either unwilling or unable to obtain 
a foothold. Cam any one believe that from 
America, where wages are higher and sur- 
roundings more agreeable than anywhere 
else, labor, either agricult ral or mechanical, 
will go to the Philippines? There are those 
of us who do not believe that American 
laborers will go even to Cuba or to Porto 
Rico. Traders, clerks, lawyers and shrewd 
Yankees, from North and South, willing 
and able to manage and control railroads, 
banks and enterprises of every, kind, will 
be ready to go to these countries in abun- 
dance, but what can they do with the labor- 
ers upon whom they must rely when they 
get there? The running up of the Stars and 
Stripes. in place of the Spanish ensign will 
mean much to the oppressed inhabitants of 
these islands, but their future industrial 
progress is not a question of flags—it is a 
question of climate and of present popula- 
tion, a question whether first-class labor 
will leave a country or countries where cli- 
mates and conditions are attractive, to go 
into tropical countries and compete with in- 
ferior classes of peoples, who live from hand 
to mouth, who work at intervals for the low- 
est wages and who live on a level that civil- 
ized labor is not content to occupy. The 
two hundred years’ experience of the Danes, 
the Dutch, the French and the English in 
the West Indies answers tnis question with 
an emphatic negative. But the expansion- 
ists have often cited the experience of the 
Dutch in the Hast Indies. Java, it is said, 
has been immensely profitable to the Neth- 
erlands, and Java is no richer than Cuba. 
But we could never adopt in any of these 
islands the Dutch system prevailing in Java. 
That system was perfected when civilized 
nations did not believe it wrong to enslave 
inferior peoples either absolutely or par- 
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tially. The Statesman’s Year Book informs 
us that “Great power is vested in the 
Resident and his European and native offi- 
cials to enforce a strict adherence to all the 
laws regulating labor.” Certainly we can- 
not contemplate any system of compulsory 
labor. Again, says the same authority: 
“The greater part of the soil of Java is 
claimed as Government property,” and the 
Government itself largely cultivates the 
soil. Private estates are relatively few. 
There is a system of 75 years inheritable 
leases called “ emphyteusis.” 

In 1891 there were grown, in round num- 
bers, of coffee 174 million lbs.—of this “101 
millions on Government land, 24 millions 
free cultivation by natives, 46 millions on 
emphyteusis and lease, and 3 millions on 
private lands.” 

Assuredly we cannot apply that system 
in the Philippines, unless we begin as we 
did with the Indian by" declaring, as our 
Courts did, that they can have no right to 
the soil except that of occupancy, and then 
deprive them by guile and by force even of 
that. 

He who is not willing to undertake the 
task of depriving the 8,000,000 Filipinos of 
all their rights in the soil, and who will not 
be ready to enact for and enforce upon them 
labor laws more or less compulsory, can 
have no standing in court to urge upon us 
the example of the Dutch in the East In- 
dies. 

This short study of the question seems to 
indicate that there are no good reasons to 
expect that any extraordinary development 
will follow from our taking posession of 
these tropical countries—nothing, at least, 
that will at all compare with the progress 
made in the States that have been settled 
in this temperate zone with white laborers. 

Now let us consider briefly the cost of gov- 
erning the Philippine Archipelago. The 
total value of the present exports and im- 
ports of these islands we have seen is less 
than $31,000,000, a sum that is less than the 
business of the Carnegie Company, or of 
Marshall Field & Co., or of the Claflin Com- 
pany. To increase this commerce we must 
extend our domains over and civilize the in- 
habital ts. This would be all the more ex- 
pensiv because they are 6,000 miles away. 
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Now, what is the cost of governing our 
own people already civilized ? The expend- 
itures of our General Government for the 
year 1897, excluding pensions, interest on 
the public debt and Post Office accounts, 
amount to 294 millions of dollars. Estimat- 
ing our population at 74 millions we have 
about $4 per capita, as the cost of govern- 
ing our people at home. This takes no ac- 
count of State, Municipal and County taxa- 
tion. 

If we count $4 per capita as the cost of 
governing the Filipinos, we have for the 
8 millions of people 32 millions of dollars, 
which is more than the total value of every 
article the Philippines buy from and every 
article they sell to foreign countries. 

But instead of comparing ,our probable 
expenses in the Philippines with the actual 
cost of governing our own law-abidding, self- 
sustaining people in this country, it would 
be fairer to make comparison with our ex- 
penses on account of Indians, upon, say, 300,- 
000 of whom we annually expend $11,000,- 
000, or over $30 per head. Of course, Indian 
expenditures include debts due for lands 
under treaties, but, debt or what not, the 
moneys expended upon Indians are only 
sutlicient to make slow progress in the work 
of civilizing them, and we must either en- 
ter upon the work of civilizing the Filipinos 
or let them remain “in statu quo.” Suppose 
we estimate the expense of governing our 
Filipinos at $15 per capita, one-half the 
amount we spend upon Indians, we then 
bave 15 times 8,000,000, or 120 millions of 
dollars. 

Taking another view of this matter. We 
could not afford to have our Philippine navy 
all sunk some fine May morning. Dewey 
taught a lesson that neither victor nor van- 
quished will readily forget. .We must improve 
the fortifications of the island and have 
there a good navy. We should increase our 
navy whether we annex islands or not, but 
the addition of the Philippines would mean 
large additions to both army and navy. 
Possibly we should enlist some natives, but 
we must pay them all the same. How much 
these additions would mean is guess work. 
These figures will help him who wishes to 
guess. Our army establishment cost in 
1897, excluding Departmental expenses, Mil- 
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itary Academy, forts end all ordnance ac- 
counts, $34,500,000, and our navy cost $34,- 
000,000. 

Foreman in his book gives the estimated 
revenues for 1888 of the Philippine Islands 
as $12,263,000. Some of the sources of this 
revenue were ‘Government monopolies, 
stamps, cock-fighting, opium, gambling, etc., 
$1,181,000. Lotteries and raffles, $573,000. 
Chinese capitation tax, $236,000.” 

Public sentiment in this country would 
scarcely submit to these items. What would 
we substitute? Where could the American 
find sources of revenue that have escaped 
the Spanish tax-gatherer? 

And here it must be borne in mind that 
the Spaniards have never been in possession 
of the whole of the territory of those islands. 
We should reclaim it all, if we took control, 
cost what it might. 

It is not forgotten that the crowning argu- 
ment in favor of taking the Philippines is 
that we should thus have a foothold from 
which to reach out for the commerce of 
400 millions of Chinamen. Now it may be 
remarked here that China has 200,000 
square miles of coal, and that if China 
adopts our civilization the Chinese would 
be dangerous industrial competitors. The 
answer, however, to the argument is that, 
admitting that if we wish to fight our way 
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into China the Philippines would be an in- 
valuable base, yet wwe must remember, on 
the other hand, that no ship going from 
America to China, on a peaceful mission of 
commerce, would ever touch at the Philip- 
pines or even know of their existence. 
Certainly every true American desires 
that our country should not lag in the races 
of nations. But in view of the circumstances 
surrounding this question let every one 
seriously consider whether it would not be 
better that our Government should go for- 
ward super antiquas vias, in the ways of our 
fathers, a republican government through- 
out, from center to circumference, taking 
under our flag, if they should ever offer to 
come, our neighbors of the North, our kith 
and kin, trained like us to self-government. 
If they should never come, then, standing 
as we are, with the great lakes on the 
north, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, the 
Atlantic on the east and the Pacific on the 
west, we might reach out for fair trade 
with all the peoples of the earth. An in- 
creased navy, with coaling stations here 
and there, could protect our commerce in 
every sea, and adhering at home to the time 
honored principles of our ancestors we 
might, on this continent, fulfil the destiny 
that seems to await us, if we have not al- 
ready attained it, of the greatest of nations. 


WasuinctTon, D, C., NovEMBER 15TH. 
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BY WILLIAM CULLEN 


BRYANT. 


From Tue INDEPENDENT OF DECEMBER 20TH, 1877. 


O THOU, whose cherished image seems 
A portion of my heart, 

Whose eyes of light make glad my dreams, 
Farewell, for now we part. 

The sail is swelling in the bay, 

That bears me on my distant way, 

For years to rove the dreary sea— 

For years—and think of only thee. 


Yet will that beauteous image make 
The dreary sea less drear, 

And thy remembered smile will wake 
The hope that tramples fear, 

When I shall face the tempest’s wrath, 

Or struggle through the dangerous path 

Where the blue icebergs, vast and steep 

Drifting and dashing, crowd the deep. 


Then, too, when heaven with clouds is dark 
And wild winds sweep the vale, 

Wilt thou not think of him whose bark -° 
Strives with the polar gale? 

Wilt thou not think and softly pray 

For the sea-wanderer, far away, 

That, all his toils and perils o’er, 

His hand may clasp thy hand once more? 


But shouldst thou hear no more of me, 
Or hear that I have died, 

And sleep within that icy sea, 
Or on its desert side, 

Will not a pang thy. bosom press, 

Even in thy pride of loveliness— 

A tear in thy sweet eyelids shine 

For him, whose latest thought was thine? 











. ARISTOCRACY AT MARKET PRICES. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH. HIGGINSON. 


It is amusing to see the indignation ex- 
pressed in England and the amazement in 
America at the frank efforts of Mr. Ernest 
Terah Hooley, “ promoter,” to do for himself 
openly what many others have done covertly 
—merely to buy rank and title in London 
at market prices. Sir William Marriatt, a 
Queen’s Counsel, admitted on the witness 
stand that Hooley had paid him £1,000 to se- 
cure his election as member of the highly 
Conservative Carlton Club in London; and 
this at a time when, it appears, there was a 
waiting list of 1,100 for the club member- 
ship. It is also stated that Mr. Hooley de- 
posited with Sir William a cheque for £50,- 
000 ($250,000) with which a baronetcy was 
to be secured, and that this was kept in the 
hands of Capt. Middleton, Conservative 
party manager, until after the honors had 
been awarded to the Queen’s Jubilee. One 
account says that he was so sure of the re- 
sult that he issued invitation cards to seats 
on Ludgate Hill, for the Jubilee, in the 
names of Sir Ernest and Lady Hooley; 
another says that he was offered, by way of 
compromise, the position of Knight, which 
is not hereditary, for half what he had 
paid, but declined it. Still another account 
says that the Queen and the Marquis of Sal- 
isbury vetoed his honors, not on general 
principles, but because he had not a suf- 
ficient personal income, apart from his bus- 
iness, which. was thought too speculative. 

On the other hand, Mr. Labouchere, who 
is a frée lance, and indeed an uncommonly 
free one, says that he is only surprised at 
Mr. Hooley’s non-success, and that the Lib- 
erals would have encouraged him just as 
much; he asks how much Baron Stern paid 
“before he blossomed into Lord Words- 
worth,” and tells a story of another mem- 
ber of Parliament who was offered a baron- 
etcy if he would subscribe £25,000 to the 
party fund, but declined it as too expensive. 
No one in England seems to doubt that Mr. 
W. W. Astor, if he exercises a fair amount 
of tact—which seems improbable—will ul- 
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timately obtain a peerage for his son, who is 
very popular at Eton; and the whole affair 
vindicates the remark of Mr. Bryce, in his 
“American Commonwealth” (Chap. xvi.) that 
great wealth, skilfully employed [in Eng- 
land] will more readily force these doors 
[of high society] to open,” and, again, that 
“the existence of a system of artificial rank 
enables a stamp to be given to base metal 
in Europe which cannot be given in a 
thoroughly Republican country.” ‘The mere 
fact that no enormity of wealth in America 
can guarantee social prestige to a man’s 
children after the wealth is lost, and that 
such guarantee is at once secured, in Eng- 
land, to every family raised to a peerage, 
confirms Mr. Bryce’s view and shows why 
every billionaire in America would nat- 
urally prefer to live in England if he could. 
Mere family affection might be said to point 
that way; it is the only way to guarantee 
continued social position even to imbecile or 
worthless posterity. Whether such guarantee 
is a. benefit to the community is quite another 
thing. It has always seemed to me a 
crowning advantage of democracy that “ the 
tenth transmitter of a foolish face” simply 
drops out of sight and is heard of no more. 

But in regard to English peerages, it has 
been a matter of concern for years tkat 
they should be given either directly for po- 
litical contributions, or else indirectly for po- 
litical services in other forms, the last usu- 
ally implying wealth, because it has never 
been thought good policy to give such po- 
sitions to those who could not support them 
handsomely. To those who could, they were 
given profusely enough. - To carry a point 
in the House of Lords, Oxford and Boling- 
broke in 1712 created twelve peers in a day; 
when they took their seats, Lord Wharton 
asked if they were to vote, like a jury, by 
their foreman; and Lord Bolingbroke, on 
hearing that the question had been carried 
by a majority of one, exclaimed: “If those 
twelve had not been enough, we would have 
given them another dozen.” The Secretary 
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of the Treasury in Lord Grey’s adminis- 
tration (1832) used to boast that he had 
promised from 250 to 300 peerages, or pro- 


motions in the peerage, besides baronetcies, - 


to secure the passage of the Reform Bill. 


In general, as Lord Murray says in Scott’s - 


“Monastery,” “ All families have sprung 
from one mean man’”—i. e., mean in the 
sense of humble. 

The bulk of the English peerage’ is 
modern and was largely based at all pe- 
riods on wealth. The Earldom of Corn- 
wallis was founded by a successful retail 
merchant, that of Essex by a draper, that 
of Craven by a merchant tailor. ‘“ The mod- 
ern Harl of Warwick is not descended from 
Warwick the king maker, but from William 
Greville the wool stapler; while the modern 
Dukes of Northumberland find their head 
not in the Percies, but in Hugh Smithson, a 
London apothecary.” The founders of 
the families of Dartmouth, Radnor, Ducie 
and Pomfret were respectively a skinner, a 
silk manufacturer, a merchant tailor and a 
Calais merchant. The ancestors of Earl 
Romney and Lord Dudley and Ward were 
goldsmiths and jewelers; and many such 
other instances will be found in “ The Vicis- 
situdes of Families,’ by Sir Bernard 
Burke. Even if we go back to the Norman 
conquest, Thierry tells us that William the 
Conqueror’s army consisted of the scum of 
the population of central Europe, and that 
numbers who landed as foot-boys or camp 
followers decked themselves out in the 
spoils of the dead and received grants as 
knights or esquires. So Hume says that 
“the Saxon nobles had the mortification of 
seeing their estates and manors possessed 
by Normans of the meanest birth and lowest 
stations. That many subsequent titles 
have been based upon the dishonor of 
women and the shame of men is notorious, 
and as against these facts it may be justly 
asserted that the mere possession of wealth 
for several generations often elevates at 
least the manners of the family, however it 
may be with their morals or their brains. 

To return to the mere purchase of peer- 
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ages, every reader of the delightful Greville 
Memoirs knows that for the last half cen- 
tury the possession of wealth and the lib- 
eral use of it in aid of the party in power 
has been a constant practice; and he tells an 
amusing story of Lord Glastonbury, who 
obtained a peerage under Mr. Pitt and gave 
this explanation: “I'll tell you. I never 
thought of a peerage; but one day I took 
up the newspaper, and I read in it that 
Tommy Townsend was made a peer. Con- 
found the fellow, said I, what right has he 
f> be made a peer, I should like to know? 
Why, I am as rich again as he is, and have 
a much better right. So I resolved to write 
to Pitt and tell him so. I wrote, and was 
made a peer the following week.” To the 
cultivated English mind these things are fa- 
miliar enough, and there is perhaps less of 
vague reverence for a title in the abstract 
among such people in England than in 
America. Among the British middle class, 
however, such deference is enormous and is 
accompanied by a personal homage such as 
mere wealth never inspires in America. 
This, as has been pointed out by Mr. How- 
ells, is the great distinction between the 
two countries. The two arguments which 
in the educated English mind still keep the 
ffouse of Lords secure in its position are, 
first, that it seems the only way of securing 
the advantages of two Houses of Parlia- 
ment; second, a tradition (which does not 
seem to me quite justified by facts) that it 
preserves a higher standard of manners; 
and, third, that it preserves the ancestral] 
estates for public enjoyment. Of these 
three arguments the last seems to me the 
strongest; but when the American visitor 
returning to Blenheim finds the picture gal- 
lery and the library sold to pay the debts 
of a spendthrift, or when, after returning 
home, he reads that Raglat Castle and Tin- 
térn Abbey have just changed hands for a 
similar purpose, he is inclined to think that 
it is the whole community, and not the 
dukes, in whose hands the ownership of 
these magnificent playgrounds would be 
most safely bestowed. 


CamsripcE, Mass. 





THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS IN THE INDEPENDENT. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THE INDEPENDENT was twelve years old 
when I sent my first article to its columns, 
and as I am the sole survivor of its corps of 
contributors in 1860, it may be no breach of 
modesty if—at the request of its editor—I 
furnish a few personal reminiscences—or 
what Chester Harding used playfully to call 
“a bit of egotistography.” The paper itself I 
had read with eager delight from the day 
when it was first launched as the bold and 
brilliant champion of Free Soil and Free 
Speech, of Temperance and of about every 
wholesome moral reform: It was thor- 
oughly evangelical from the start. The 
character of its first editorial staff, Dr. 
Joshua Leavitt, Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. 
Richard Storrs and Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, insured its loyalty to the good old faith 
committed to the saints. The managing ed- 
itor was the veteran Joshua Leavitt, who 
added the industry of a beaver to the 
courage of a lion. He had been associated 
with Charles G. Finney, in the great relig- 
ious revivals of 1832 and 34; he had beén as- 
sociated with the Tappans in launching the 
anti-slavery movement and with Justin Hd- 
wards in launching the temperance re- 
form. I shared a state-room with the glori- 
ous old man cn the steamer that carried a 
large party of us down to witness the res- 
toration of the Stars and Stripes on Fort 
Sumpter—in April 1865. No man did more 
to shape the early character of THE INDE- 
PENDENT than Joshua Leavitt; let his name 
be held in grateful veneration at this time 
of the paper’s Jubilee. 

Although I had been a devoted reader of 
this journal, I never had written a line for 
its columns until my old friend Mr. Henry 
C. Bowen met me one day (in April, 1860) at 
the Fulton Ferry, and said to me, “You shall 
not get into that horsé-car until you promise 
to send me an article for the INDEPEND- 
ENT.” Mr. Bowen to his dying hour was a 
man who never yielded in any matter, great 
or small, that he ever undertook, and I sur- 
rendered on the spot. I sent him immedi- 
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ately an article entitled “The Cedar Chris- 
tian,” which afterward became: the’ first 
chapter of a small volume bearing that 
hame. 

That article was the first of a series that | 
has continued to this time, and the whole 
number of articles contributed to these col- 
umns amounts to five hundred and ninety. 
This is an average of more than one in each 
month for thirty-eight years; and while 
writing for this paper I was writing also 
for some other papers, in addition to the 
pastoral charge of yonder noble Lafayette 
Avenue Church. That many of these ar- 
ticles bearing on Christian experience were 
fashioned from material used in the pulpit 
must have been obvious to their readers. I 
have found journalism an immense advan- 
tage in the pulpit, as well as the pulpit a 
fountain-head for journalism; and I have 
thought that it would be a good idea to re- 
quire students for the ministry to prepare a 
few articles for the press during their last 
year in the seminary. It might teach them 
something in the art of putting things, and 
if they became adepts in writing for relig- 
ious journals they would soon discover that 
a consecrated type reaches much further 
than a consecrated tongue. 

A large number of contributions which I 
have made to this paper have gone into a 
more permanent form than the fugitive is- 
sues of a widely circulated weekly. Many 
of them have been incorporated into volumes 
entitled “Thought-Hives,” ‘Cedar Chris- 
tian,” “ Heart-Life,’ ‘“ Wayside Springs,” 
“Christianity in the Home,” “ Pointed Pa- 
pers” and two or three other books. A half 
dozen of these volumes have been trans- 
lated into Swedish; two of them into the 
Dutch, and many of my articles have come 
back to me in Spanish, German, French, Chi- 
nese and diversother dialects. They have been 
widely printed in India and Australia, and it 
has been a source of satisfaction to their 
author that they have reached all sorts and 
conditions, from the loftiest to the lowliest. 
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WHEN WINDS 


The first time that I met Abraham Lincoln, 
his first saluation was, “I keep up with you 
in THE INDEPENDENT.” It ought to be said 
that the martyred President had always been 
a diligent reader of this paper, and it had 
done its full share in educating him for his 
noble championship of Human Rights. 
Infinitely more to me than any pecuniary 
compensation which my articles have 
yielded, has been the gratifying assurance 
that they have been used for the promotion 
ot evangelical religion. They have been 
read aloud in many prayer-meetings, es- 
pecially in the West, and often in devotional 
meetings across the water. Policemen and 
railway employees in England have thanked 
me for them when they have been reprinted 
in British religious journals. Some of them 
have been blessed to the conversion of souls, 
and others have given comfort to the be- 
reaved, and imparted an up-lift to the weak 
and the weary. it has been my aim not to 
reach the highly cultured few, but the great 
average mass of my fellow-creatures on the 
practical questions of every-day life. In no 
single article have I been intentionally un- 
faithful to the old and ever-blessed Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, which is dear to Christians 
of all denominations and which the more it 
is preached the less likely it is to wear out. 
How many copies of them have been printed 
it is impossible to estimate accurately; but 
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from the press of Tr INDitPpENDENT they 
could not have numbered less than fifteen 
millions. ‘To God be the praise for whatever 
good they have done. 

I wish that I had the space to pay fitting 
tribute to that noble band of choice spirits 
who were contributing to these columns be- 
tween thirty and forty years ago. Horace 
Greeley--the acknowledged king of Ameri- 
can editors—found time amid his exacting 
labors on The Tribune to send hither many 
racy and vigorous contributions. The fiery- 
souled Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, then rector of 
St. George’s Church, sent the articles on 
Sunday Schools, which afterward appeared 
in a volume, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe contributed one of her most popular 
stories. Some of my beloved old friend John 
G. Whittier’s best later poems first saw the 
light in these columns. The genius of 
Bishop Gilbert Haven sparkled in these 
pages; Henry Ward Beecher’s Star Papers 
blazed brilliantly; the fertile pen of “ Grace 
Greenwood” enriched almost every issue of 
the paper, but that charming writer, though 
still living, has ceased to be on the staff of 
constant contributors. Its writers depart, 
but the paper abides; and its veteran friends 
whom I first addressed eight and thirty 
years ago will heartily join with me in wish- 
ing a iong and Heaven-blessed life to the 
grand old INDEPENDENT! 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


WHEN WINDS ARE RAGING, 


“BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


From THe INDEPENDENT OF OCTOBER 21ST, 1852, 


WHEN winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 
"Tis said, far down beneath the wild commo- 

tion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth, evermore. 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 
Disturbs the sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 


And all the babble of life’s angry voices 


Dies in hushed stillness, at its peaceful door. 


Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 


And loving thougnts rise calm and peacefully, 


And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er he flieth, 


Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord! in 
Thee. 


O rest of rests! O peace, serene, eternal! - 
Thou ever livest and Thou changest never ; 

And in the secret of Thy presence, dwelleth 
Fullness of joy—forever and forever. 











RUSSIA AS A MISSIONARY. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


A YEAR ago a few students of the biog- 
raphy of Jesus Christ, coming to the end of 
their happy and ennobling work, wished to 
signalize its completion by some act that 
would embody the spirit of the Great 
Life in which they had long been ab- 
sorbed. It was determined to select the 
unnecessary torment of animals in the 
name of science as a department of 
mercy in which a group of Christian people 
might find one of the “duties nearest;’’ 
and it was hoped by April last to organize 
an attack on the barbarities of vivisection 
which would be felt in every laboratory in 
the land. 

This hope, with hundreds akin to it, the 
declaration of war by the United States on 
Spain put to flight. Who had time, energy, 
sympathy, money, attention to spare for 
vivisected animals when husbands, lovers, 
sons, brothers, friends were lying slaugh- 
tered or tortured in the trenches before 
Santiago or on the deadly transports 
plying between Cuba and Montauk? It 
is not the least among the mischiefs 
and miseries of war that it impedes 
the movements of all ordinary philan- 
thropies. Lesser suffering pales. Smaller 
claims are neglected. Other wails of distress 
are drowned by the cry of the great agony. 
Everything gives way to the feeling on 
which the white-capped woman is swept to 
the camps, or by which the unknown citizen 
becomes one of the heroes of the front, or 
the man-angel of the relief at home. All 
minor “causes” yield to-day to the great 
wail of humanity pleading for the annihila- 
‘tion of war. He who has the wit, or the 
heart, or the luck—or all—to offer the most 
powerful contribution to the preservation of 
peace between the nations of the world has, 
beyond all question, wrought the deed of the 
age. 

From what direction has this fine energy 
come? From the Church of Christ? The 
very question would start a smile in the 
offices of the secular press, or of Wall Street 
in the clubs, or in the ranks; and he may be 
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the loyal, not the disloyal, Christian who 
admits that he does not wonder. The Chris- 
tian Church, for reasons best understood by 
herself, and on which it is not the purpose 
of this paper to dwell, has not seen fit to 
enter the great arena of the day, wearing 
upon her fighting arm the silver-white 
erown—badge of the Prince of Peace—whose 
name she bears. 

Then who seized the hour and the oppor- 
tunity? Was it the great Republic, standing 
for all that is ideal in human government, 
representing for a generation of time in the 
beauty of its borders the strength and glory 
of the “habit of Peace?” 

Alas for the great Republic! We pray thee 
have her excused. She is haggling with a 
bleeding, beaten foe for conquests of which 
she should be ashamed. Diverted with her 
local politics, concerned for her starved and 
wasted soldiers, she has found no heart to 
utter the magnanimous cry for the cessa- 
tion of war which her tremendous experi- 
ence might well have wrung from her lips. 

Where do we look‘for the plea for uni- 
versal peace which has perplexed and 
shamed the powers of the earth? To the 
vast, unlimited monarchy of the Hastern 
Hemisphere; to the most powerful autoc- 
racy among civilized nations; to the greatest 
armed force in the world. Out of the very 
lion of despotism the honey of mercy comes. 

When the Czar of all the Russias, without 
herald of his intentions, quietly dropped 
upon an astounded world his peace mani- 
festo—there needed a name for a new 
human emotion. Incredutity, sarcasm, be- 
wilderment, insulting interpretation of 
motive struggled with respect, battled into 
confidence, wavered into admiration, and 
fell by the way into a feeling composed of 
any or all of these elements. The press of 
Great Britain, France, Germany and Amer- 
ica was torn with conflicting impulses. Re- 
formers, poets, politicians tried their pens 
and their lungs at the marvel. The people 
pondered the matter as the people will— 
slowly, with that apparent dullness which 
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so often puts them in possession of the truth 
while their leaders are still fighting over ‘it. 
What did, what could the wonder: mean? 
Russia! If it had been England, or-France, 
or Germany, or Austria—but Russia! If the 
manifesto had come officially from Victoria 
—why, the Queen is but 2 woman; it were a 
pretty sentiment! Diplomats and journal- 
ists would have complimented her womanli- 
ness—but what could she expect? If the 
German Emperor had issued such a procla- 
mation it would have passed as a pose. 
The President of the French Republic, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Queen Regent of 
Spain, the President of the United States, 
each for reasons adapted to the instance, 
would have failed to command from the 
attention of the world that which has been 
commanded by the reigning Ozar in the 
venture of his royal experiment. He is the 
only ruler, Russia is the only land, whence, 
in this year of our watching Lord 1898, such 
a plea for peace could have originated with 
a force which is all but irresis ble, and a 
nobility which captures the imagination as 
much as it uplifts the soul. 

Nicholas II, “humanly speaking,” is a 
young man of good character and of obvious 
aspirations. He is believed to be a devoted 
husband, a kind father, to favor a clean 
court, and to befriend in general the per- 
sonal virtues; to be not without sympathy 
for the extremities of his people, and to be, 
besides, something of a student. Despotism 
touched with relenting moods forms his in- 
teresting heredity. His great-grandfather 
died directing the emancipation of the serfs. 
His grandfather, Alexander, freed the serfs, 
and was assassinated just as he was about 
to proclaim a constitutional and elective as- 
sembly. The father of the present Ozar 
was a man of military instincts, a fortifier 
of armaments, a giant who could break a 
horseshoe with his hands, or a nation with 
his will. In Nicholas the gentler corpuscles 
of the blood stir into sight again, and pre- 
dominate. In his being a significant war of 
natures has come to the truce. 

One cannot easily understand what it may 
cost the head of the greatest of empires to 
institute an elemental reform like this. For 
you or me it is a simple matter to adhere to 
the little causes that are the magnets of 
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our benevolent instincts. The fierce light 
which beats upon the throne gives a certain 
fine color to the young Czar’s act that adds 
to its moral picturesqueness. There is some- 
thing startling in the originality of the 
Peace Manifesto. The despot would de- 
throne the blackest tyranny of human his- 
tory so quietly! The romance, the tradition, 
the brutality of war—half the material of 
letters, nine-tenths the material of state- 
craft; God only knows how many parts the 
material of anguish—he would sweep off the 
earth by a stroke of whose grandeur he 
seems to be quite unconscious. The sim- 
plicity, the modesty of his appeal are only 
equaled by its trustfulness. One would like 
to know if he were quite prepared for the 
scandalous translations of his motives, dis- 
gracing the sources whence they have 
sprung, that have given him the retort. 
Nicholas II has offered what we may not 
hesitate to call the most important docu- 
ment of this and of any age since the time 
of Him whose last political direction was 
“Put up thy sword.” Its results are im- 
possible to forecast; they must depend upon 
the available humanity, nobility and philoso- 
phy of the times; but its possibilities are so 
enormous that one can scarcely read the 
manifesto without tears, or think of it with- 
out prayers. So much of the future charac- 
ter and happiness of the race may hang 
upon the reception given by the world to 
that short, simple piece of writing, that we 
tremble between hope and terror for its fate. 
Whatever that may prove to be, let us be- 
lieve in the believable, in the name of all 
that is decent and dignified in our natures. 
“Tt is the low man thinks the woman 
low.” It is the ignoble mind which calls the 
noble deed ignoble. It would be easy to put 
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another generation or another century by 
unworthy skepticism or unchristian indiffer- 
ence to the royal deed of this young em- 
peror. I would rather be. the author of that 
manifesto than of the Iliad or Macbeth. 

We are told that the Czar was moved to 
this step by the book of M. Blioch on war; 
a volume so black with its statistics of tor- 
ture, so vivid with the colors of horror, and 
so coherent with peace theories, that Nicho- 
las, being appealed to by the startled and 
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puzzled censor to know what he should do 
with the phenomenon, studied it himself, 
reading from beginning to end. The result 
was the Peace Manifesto. But we are told 
another, prettier tale to which—since we 
may easily accept them both—let us give the 
crown of faith. 

A while ago the Princess of Wales was 
summoned out of England on a mysterious 
errand. Her relatives needed her; there 
there was illness and trouble; and though 
her royal husband had broken his knee-pan, 
Alexandra left the country on a flying trip. 
For who is the Czar of Russia but the 
nephew of the “Dane with the beautiful 
eyes ?” Now it is averred—and why spoil 
the poem by doubting it unless we must?— 
that her Majesty, Victoria herself, dis- 
patched the Princess to Nicholas on a pri- 
vate and personal mission, whose womanly 
diplomacy has outwitted the kingdoms. 
What she might not do as a monarch she 
has done as a mother—not to add as a moth- 
er-in-law, which is saying rather more. “I 
will never set my hand to sign another dec- 
laration of war,” the Queen is believed .to 
have said. 

If this be true, and, after all, “a woman 
was at the bottom of it,” again, as before, 
and forever, “ God bless her!” Good, great, 
royal, Victoria has proved herself so long 
and so often, that the hearts of all peoples 
would gladly place this new jewel in her 
diadem. 

But now and always this is true. Though 
a woman be so “ever womanly” that she 
can move a man to effect a grand thing, he 
is twice a man who is great enough to let 
her do it; to respect her spiritual vision, and, 
throwing the stream of his own best nature 
strongly in the deepest channel, achieve the 
deed she cannot. 

Although the challenge of the young Czar 
has been received in certain directions with 
a timidity that is stupefying to witness, 
in others it has met with a response worthy 
of the subject. Already the deeps are stir- 
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ring beneath the waves. Private impulses 
to reply to this high summons are shaming 
public caution. Some of these are taking 
forms so courageous and so ideal that, even if 
their methods are not practicable, their very 
existence is an inspiration. In Boston, for 
instance, a plan is already on foot to offer 
enormous prizes for the most valuable essay 
on the subject of Peace by Disarmament. 
If such a movement were inaugurated in 
every nation of the world simultaneously, 
interest in the question of the annihilation 
of war would become as much intenser than 
that aroused by the destruction of Cervera’s 
fleet as righteousness is greater than evil, 
and hope stronger than misery. The con- 
ference of Powers desired by Nicholas to 
discuss disarmament is to take place, it is 
now said, in: Brussels, and in March. The 
time is short. The opportunity is one of a 
lifetime, one of an age, one of all ages. 
What will the Christian Church do to meet 
this splendid demand upon its principles 
and its resources? % 

What is the Christian press doing to ac- 
knowledge this great claim upon its con- 
science and its power? It ought ‘to ring 
from sect to sect and thrill from column to 
column with the magnificent chance which 
fate has put into its hands. 

Shall brute slaughter be expelled by the 
law of love, and no thanks to the religious 
classes or the religious journals? Shall 
Russia be missionary to American citizens? 
Shall the despot shame the Republic? How 
shall the general conscience be trained to 
this unprecedented responsibility? Who 
will go to Brussels? How shall we be rep- 
resented at the Peace Conference? What 
are we doing about it? Christian men and 
women! Ours is the blame, we are the Pa- 
‘gans, if we allow this hour to pass us by 
unimproved. To demand from it peace upon 
earth is the first of our rights as citizens, 
and the first of our duties as believers in 
Jesus the Christ. 


Newron CEenrTer, Mass, 





SENTIMENT.—THE SHIP OF STATE. 
e 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


From Tue INDEPENDENT OF JULY 12TH, 1877, 


THE Ship of State! above her, skies are blue, 
But still she rocks a little, it is true, 

And there are passengers whose faces white 
Show they don’t feel as happy as they might; 
Yet, on the whole, her crew: are quite content, 
Since its wild fury the typhoon has spent, 

And willing, if her pilot thinks it best, 

To head a little nearer south by west. 

And this they feel; the ship came too near 


wreck 


In the long quarrel for the quarter-deck, 

Now, when she glides serenely on her way— 
The shadows past where dread explosives lay— 
The stiff obstructive’s churlish game to try ; 

Let sleeping dogs and still torpedos lie! 

And so I give you all “ The Ship of State!” 
Freedom’s last venture is her priceless freight ; 
God speed her, keep her, bless her, while she 


steers 


Amid the breakers of the unsounded years; 
Lead her through danger’s paths with even keel, 
And guide the honest hand that holds her wheel! 


“THE STING OF THE ‘WASP.’” 


A YARN FOR 


BY PARK 


THE end of the Spanish-American war 
found the United States and Great Britain 
more ‘closely drawn together in bonds of 
friendship and good-will thafi ever before. 
Nevertheless, within little over a year, as we 
now know, the relations of the two countries 
became critically strained. How this singu- 
lar and most unlooked-for result came to 
pass is hereafter recounted. It was for the 
first time told by Able Seaman Bliphalet 
Coffin, who hailed from Nantucket, to a se- 
lect company of marines gathered on top of 
the forward turret of the U. S. S. “ Texas” 
one evening in the summer of 1901, just 
after hammocks had been piped down. 


On May ist, 1814, the United States sloop- 
of-war “Wasp,” 18 guns, MasterrCommand- 


THE MARINES. 


BENJAMIN. 


ant Johnston Blakely commanding, left 
Portsmouth, N. H. Her crew of one hun- 
dred and seventy-three men was noteworthy 
for its youth; its average age being barely 
twenty-three years. The youngest member 
was Midshipman Blakely, the captain’s son; 
and his years, just thirteen, equaled those of 
Midshipman Farragut, of the “ Essex.” 
Now, briefly, this is about all the record of 
the “Wasp’s” voyage: In June she sank the 
British man-of-war “Reindeer” in just 
nineteen minutes; in August she captured 
the “ Lettice’’ and “ Bon Accord;” in Sep- 
tember she cut out and burned the brig 
“Mary,” under the very nose of the “ Ar- 
mada,” 74, and then she sunk the “ Avon.” 
Of this last exploit the news was brought 
home by an. American vessel which the 
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“Wasp,” had spoken off the Western Is- 
lands—and that was the end. The “ Wasp” 
and all on board of her vanished; vanished 
unaccountably, for no rumor in the guise of 
explanation of her disappearance has ever 
been accepted as true. 

Here begins the yarn: 
THIS, FROM THE LOG BOOK OF THE U. 8. 8. 
“ WASP.” 

On the day before he set sail from Ports- 
mouth Captain Blakely learned that thé 
United States Government contemplated a 
naval attack upon the English coast, and 
that the “ Wasp” was to join an invading 
squadron, which was to be led by Captain 
Stephen Decatur. A meeting place for the 
vessels was designated near the Azores, and 
a time fixed for the “ Wasp” to be there. 
Thither she was going when she met the 
American merchantman with which she 
communicated. A few hours later she en- 
countered a British frigate, which she en- 
gaged in a running fight, until Blakely, find- 
ing himself overmatched, managed to escape 
under cover of the night. 

But he was now far from the place of 
rendezvous. Fearing that Decatur’s squad- 
ron might meet and proceed to England 
without him, he crowded on every stitch of 
sail to return, and, heedless of ominous 
shifts in the wind, carried it too long. A cy- 
clone burst upon him, the ship was thrown 
upon her beam ends, and to save her it was 
necessary to cut away her topmasts. 

Nevertheless, by the aid of a scrap of can- 
vas set on her fore yard, she managed to 
limp along until toward midnight, when the 
storm and sea had abated; and then she 
stopped. 

The rag of canvas was still taut with the 
breeze. The sounding lead showed no bot- 
tom at five hundred fathoms. Yet the mur- 
mur of the water rippling past the ship had 
ceased, while out of the black night there 
came the strong, salt, bitter odor that is not 
of the free blue sea but of the masses of 
dank weed, which the breakers hurl upon 
the reefs and beaches and leave there to rot. 

When the east began to lighten the sky 
still appeared overcast. The ocean was not 
disturbed save by catspaw ripples here and 
there. 

But it seemed covered with innumerable 
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islands like meadows, some not extending 
over more than a few square yards, others 
stretching away as far as the eye could see. 

They were browh meadows, and yellow 
meadows, and green meadows, which looked 
like solid land at a distance, but like marsh 
near by; and they were all afloat, for they 
moved up and down with the ground swell. 

And among them were floating spars with 
tangles of rigging, countless barrels and 
bales and boxes, and, in fact, every known 
sort of flotsam; and looming up over all was 
an ancient hulk with her masts still stand- 
ing, and her yards crossed, with long rags, 
like gray beards, dangling from them. 

In the very middle of one of these floating 
meadows the “ Wasp” had pushed her way 
until the resistance of it had become too 
great for her enfeebled powers. And the 
weed swarmed about her as if alive, and 
piled up before her bow and choked her rud- 
der, and a mass like a knot of sea snakes 
hung from her dolphin-striker. The crew 
gazed at the tangle in amazement, and saw 
fish darting in and out of it and great brown 
crabs crawling over the top and perpetually 
snarling themselves in it. 

In this strange place, where the Atlantic 
gathers and holds all its floating rubbish, 
the “ Wasp” had stopped—a prisoner in the 
weeds of the Sargasso Sea. 

Blakely saw no peril in the situation. He 
believed he had only to refit his ship from 
the floating spars and from the rigging in 
the derelict hulks, to sail easily out of the 
trap. So the men of the “ Wasp” set brave- 
ly to work. But months and months went 
by, for it was slow labor getting the mate- 
rial through the tangle. And then, when 
she was ready once more to spread her 
wings, a great gale came and packed the 
weed even more closely than ever about her. 

So she remained. Year followed year, but 
no release. The men lived on as sailors live 
in port on a war ship at anchor. The flag 
rose to the peak in the morning and came 
down with the sun. The Captain’s pennant 
flew from the main truck, and on Sundays 
the jack fluttered from the bowsprit. When 
the day in July came around, to the Stars 
and Stripes aloft the guns which had sunk 
the “ Reindeer” and the “ Avon” thundered 
a joyful salute; and once as a silent figure 
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swiftly sped down to find its eternal resting- 
place in the sea abysses far under the tangle, 
the deep voices of his cannon mourned for 
him and boomed forth his requiem. 

Then the son took the father’s place in 
command by common consent, and the years 
went on again. 

Meanwhile, these men being Yankees in- 
vented ways and means of living. When 
the fresh water gave out they built stills and 
condensed it from the steam of sea water. 
Of fuel the floating wreckage gave them an 
abundance. They became skilled in trap- 
ping birds and fish and the supply of both 
was endless. They discovered more derelict 
hulks, some of which yielded clothing. The 
Atlantic, although it kept them close prison- 
ers, met their wants with lavish prodigality 
—even to supplies of fresh gunpowder. 

In May, 1899, forty-two men responded to 
general muster. The youngest was the Cap- 
tain, aged ninety-eight. To all appearances 
they were hearty fellows; but they had 
pretty much ceased to take note of the lapse 
of time, and recent incidents were almost 
immediately forgotten. They remembered, 
however, the old fights with the British, and 
referred to them as if they had just hap- 
pened, they nursed their long since healed 
wounds as if still suffering, and when they 
speculated on escaping from their prison 
they spoke of meeting other British foes and 
of how they would sweep them from the sea. 

One evening a boat’s crew came back to 
the ship with the news that a piece of their 
meadow had broken off and that beyond 
was clear blue water. A gale was rising. 
Blakely, the son, made sail. About midnight 
he saw the stars swing past the foremast. 

Then the old craft gave a mighty lurch, 
and tossing back a great sea which came 
tumbling upon her forecastle laid over till 
her guns dipped, and leaped ahead. And 
with that came back the music of the pass- 
ing waters silent for all these years. It sang 
under her bows and laughed and gurgled 
along the sides and shouted under the stern; 
one bubbling pszean of welcome and delight. 

Then the black meadows vanished in the 
wake, and in their place came the bright 
phosphorescent sea, jumping and glistening 
and sparkling. “5 
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And so, free as the birds which circled 
around her, the ship sped on. 


THIS, MAINLY FROM THE OFFICERS OF H. M. 8. 
“ ROYAL PATRICK.” 


To say that Vice Admiral Sir Michael 
Leonards Hawke, K.C.B., etc., command- 
ing Her Britannic Majesty’s North Ameri- 
can Squadron, was out of temper hardly ex- 
presses the fact. 

“The stupidity, sir, the dense, dumb, mul- 

ish asininity, sir, of the Halifax naval author- 
ities, sir, is—is—is—” 
“ And while the Admiral’s visage is regain- 
ing its normal scarlet and losing its abnor- 
mal deep crimson hue, you can well imag- 
ine that the language actually has no ad- 
jective which can possibly do justice to his 
sentiments. 

The trouble was about the flagship, the 
“Royal Patrick’—17,000 tons, 18-inch 
armor, 12-inch guns—the last new battle 
ship launched by JEngland and _ the 
most formidable of all her fleet, if 
not in the world. The “Royal Pat- 
rick ” in coming from St. Lucia had run into 
an ugly northeaster and her new fittings had 
fared badly. One of her big guns had got 
adrift and smashed up its own mount and 
that of its mate. Structural weakness had 
developed in a part of her frame, and the 
consequent yielding had put the port shaft 
out of line and left her dependent on her 
starboard engine. Her after turret had 
jammed and the shell and ammunition hoists 
for her other big guns refused to work. In 
that state she had arrived at Halifax early 
in March, 1899, and it was now May and the 
repairs were about as far from complete as 
in the beginning. 

Meanwhile Admiral Hawke’s time on the 
station was up and he wanted to go back 
to England and stand for Parliament at the 
coming general election. In addition to this, 
His Serene Highness Prince Ludwig of 
Hesse-Schweinkopf (a remote connection of 
royalty traveling incognito in the States 
and just returned from hunting large game 
in the Rockies), attended by his equerries, 
the Earl of Whitechapel and Sir Colney 
Hatch, had also signified his gracious in- 
tention of returning to England in the 
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“ Royal Patrick ’—and of course that was a 
command which could not be evaded. 

“ And yet,” once more to quote the irate 
Admiral, “it took those Halifax imbeciles 
two months to find out, sir, that they would 
have to send home for every forging and 
every casting that was injured. And when 
they did it—when they did it—they blun- 
dered so idiotically that the Admiralty 
shipped the whole thing to Bermuda, sir !— 
to Bermuda !” 

When Prince Ludwig arrived in Halifax 
matters were at a deadlock, and perhaps 
might have stayed so indefinitely had not he 
solved the problem by announcing that he 
would willingly proceed in the “ Royal Pat- 
rick ” to Bermuda, and, indeed, remain there 
pending the making of the repairs. This 
suited the Admiral and the Halifax authori- 
ties, who were anxious to get rid of him, 
still better; and so it happened that the 
“ Royal Patrick,” on the 10th of June, 1899, 
found herself on St. George’s Bank headed 
southward. 

The fog had been thick through the night 
and the air cold. The sea was rather high, 
although the wind was light and the ship 
was running into it under her one available 
engine at a speed of barely nine knots. She 
was not making good weather, probably be- 
cause she was too light in the water. Her 
stores had not been replenished, and the coal 
in her bunkers was very low. Her torpedo 
tubes had been taken out and her arma- 
ment was in a disorganized condition, her 
large guns being practically useless. The 
whole of her secondary battery (one one- 
pounder quick fire gun excepted) had been 
removed in Halifax in order to fit out an- 
other ship which was to remain on the sta- 
tion, and to give place to heavier pieces 
which were to be installed when she should 
reach England. 


So, also, she was very short-handed, the 
majority of her men having long times to 
serve having been drafted to other vessels, 
leaving her with barely a third of her full 
crew. 

Prince Ludwig commented jocularly on 
this state of affairs at the breakfast table, 
and asked Admiral Hawke whether he felt 
any anxiety in the circumstances. 

“Humph!” snorted the Admiral; “the only 
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anxiety I feel, sir, is on account of the delay 
in getting your Highness home. At least, 
there is no danger in this part of the world, 
where our disputes with Jonathan will be 
settled hereafter, we hope, not with battle 
ships but by a few diplomats in a Swiss 
hotel.--Well, what is it, young gentleman?” 

The midshipman addressed had been wait- 
ing respectfully, cap in hand. 

“The Captain’s compliments, sir, and the 
fog has lifted, and there’s a school of whales 
ahead, sir, and a sail on the port bow.” 

“ Vey-less?” ejaculated Prince Ludwig; 
“how interestink ! Ve vill upstairs go, Herr: 
Admiral, und vatch dem.” 

“ Most certainly, sir,” rejoined the Admiral! 
with great deference; and the party proceed-. 
ed in single file, the Prince leading, immedi-- 
ately followed by the midshipman, who was: 
homeward bound because he had just be-- 
come a Marquis, and then the Admiral bring: 
ing up the rear, to the bridge, where the 
officer of the watch and the commander of! 
the “ Royal Patrick,” Captain the Hon. Lan- 
celot Arthur Cholmondeley-Smith-Cholmon- 
deley, C.B., were attentively scanning the 
distant sail through their glasses. The course 
which the “ Royal Patrick” was steering 
would bring her directly into the school of 
whales. 

“ What do you make her out, Captain?” 
asked the Admiral. 

The Captain, by the way, was a tall indi- 
vidual possessing great calmness and solem- 
nity of demeanor, mingled with an expres- 
sion, when the Admiral addressed him, of 
superhuman meekness. In fact, he was @ 
typical flagship captain, to whom, being al- 
ways bullied by an Admiral, extreme humil- 
ity is an indispensable requisite. 

When the Admiral spoke to him he bowed, 
coughed, and hesitatingly suggested: 

“ Might—ah !—might she not be a New 
Bedford whaler, sir? ” 

“ Ah, after those fish, I suppose,” said the 
Admiral. ‘“ Now, that’s an unusual sight, 
sir,” addressing the Prince; “a very unusual 
sight,.although not uncommon when I was 
the age of that youngster there. But nowa- 
days the whaling vessel is seldom seen in 
this part of the Atlantic, and the whales, 


even finbacks such as those yonder, are 
searcer every year.” 
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“She is about to heave-to, sir—yes, there 
goes her maintops’l to the mast,” said the 
Captain, still watching. 

“T am charmed that your Highness should 
have had this opportunity,” continued the 
Admiral. “The whaler is about to attack 
the whales, and you will shortly see her 
lower her boats.” 

“So? Und how does he catch dem—mit 
lines or mit nets, or vat?” demanded the 
Prince. 

“With harpoons, sir. Plunges them into 
the fish.” 

“Ach! So! Only fancy! But—ah—Ad- 
miral, could not ve shoot dem now?” 

“ Well—that is—quite so—yes, sir, undoubt- 
edly, sir.” 

“Beg pardon, sir,’ interrupted the Captain, 
“but we shall be into those fish pretty soon. 
{t would be a pity to scare off that fellow’s 
game. They’ll leave as soon as they hear 
our screw.” 

“Yes, yes, by all means,” replied the Ad- 
miral quickly; ‘“‘change her course. Head 
her off to the eastward, so that we can lie 
abeam the whaler. Signal below for half 
speed.” 

The bow of the great battle ship slowly 
swung to the east and the speed slackened. 
Thus she came into the trough of the sea 
and began to roll deeply. 

“The sail has hoisted American colors, 
sir,” reported the officer of the watch to the 
Captain. 

“So she has,” said the Admiral. “Just a 
little sea compliment—quite curteous, too, 
at the moment, seeing that she must be busy 
enough in preparing for her catch—quite 
curteous—ah—Captain, just have our ensign 
hoisted, will you?” 

From the peak of the whaler a large Amer- 
ican flag was flying—an unusually large flag 
for a merchant vessel to carry—and rather a 
weather-worn one, too, in which the red and 
white stripes were approaching the same 
dull hue. An instant later the naval banner 
of England—the white field with the red 
cross of St. George—rose on the staff at the 
stern of the “ Royal Patrick.” 

The Admiral watched the stranger intently 
_ finally lowered his glass with a puzzled 
ook, 


“Queer,” he said to himself; “ single top- 
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sail yards, no whips on the braces, and that 
long pennant at the main, and—” 

“ Herr Admiral,” said the Prince, who had 
been talking somewhat excitedly with his 
suite, “‘I—-ah—I should like some ogsperi- 
ment to dry. I have nefer a vale geshooted 
already, und I vould like now so to do.” 

“Why, yes—but I don’t see, sir, how you 
are to do it. Even an elephant gun would 
make little impression on these fish.” 

“Ja wohl—so!—quite so—aber ich will vun 
of your schmall ship guns at der beast fire; 
dieses hier for ogsemple.” 

The Prince pointed to the one-pounder . 
quick fire gun which was near at hand. 

The Admiral looked at the Captain some- 
what doubtfully. The Captain simply said, 
however, in a low voice: 

“ We can let him do it, sir. He’s not likely 
to hit anything, and if he does he’ll only 


help that fellow over there.” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined the Admiral, glad to 
find this unlooked-for support; and then once 
more turning to the Prince, with a bow he 
said in his most courtly manner: 

“The gun is at your Highness’s disposal. 
I deem it a pity that our Yankee friend can- 
not know to whom he will be indebted for 
the gracious good fortune which will, I am 
sure, provide him with a welcome addition 
to his catch.” 

The Prince did not wait to hear further 
encomiums upon his graciousness, but, as 
soon as the gun was loaded, placed his body 
to the shoulder rest and swung the piece into 
train. At that moment the whales were 
about abeam of the battle ship and the 
whaler further distant and abaft the beam, 
so that the path of the shot would be across 
the American’s bows. 

The proceeding had attracted the attention 
of the watch on deck, and the men gathered 
near the rail to watch the effect of the shot. 
Besides, the spectacle presented by his High- 
ness was not altogether uninteresting. 

For some occult reason he had attired him- 
self in Highland costume, philibeg, tartan 
and all, and his kilt being extremely short 
was flapping gayly in the breeze and reveal- 
ing an extent of very thin nude legs, quite 
blue with the cold, which trembled so that 
he could hardly keep himself steady. The 
rolling of the ship also bothered him in get- 
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ting aim, and if this were not enough the un- 
conscious whales refused the rdéle of targets, 
and spouted and dove and splashed around 
after their own fashion, as if the honor of 
being shot at by a relative of royalty was to 
them one of the most every-day character. 
But it was an inspiring sight none the less, 
this German princeling attired in Scotch rai- 
ment about to shoot American whales from 
a British man-of-war. In due time the 
marksman got the glimpse he wanted. The 
ship was rising on her roll when he fired. 

The shot flew high, struck the water and 
bounded again and again, throwing up 
miniature geysers of foam. 

And then ! 

Not a wounded whale crimsoning and lash- 
ing the ocean in his death flurry, but a cloud 
of smoke and fire leaping from the broad- 
side of the distant vessel; a thundering roar 
of heavy guns followed by the crash of splin- 
tering wood, and of shot striking the steel 
plates of the battle ship, and of grape beat- 
ing a devil’s tattoo on her sides. 

“Great heavens ! what is it?’ shouted the 
Admiral. 

The smoke blew over to the bridge of the 
“ Royal Patrick,” obscuring everything mo- 
mentarily. Then as it drifted away the 
astonished eyes of the British seamen beheld 
every masthead of the supposed whaler blaz- 
ing with the Stars and Stripes, and they 
heard the shrill cheering of her crew, and 
sharp words of command and the keen 
whistle of the bosn’s pipes. 

This was no peaceful whaler, but a war 
ship of the United States, with her colors 
aloft, sweeping magnificently into action. 

The ‘‘ Wasp” was ready to sting ! 

The panic on the “ Royal Patrick” was in- 
describable. The bugles sounded to quar- 
ters—but of what avail, for there were no 
guns to fire save the little one-pounder. 

“ Ram her, sir !—ram her!” screamed the 
Admiral. . 

The great prow of the battle ship swung 
toward the “ Wasp;” but a huge sea just 
then sent the monster rolling deeply broad- 
side to her enemy, and the “ Wasp” seized 
the opportunity to deliver her fire again. 
This time a shot struck a smokestack, pene- 
trated it, glanced angularly downward and 
wrecked the boiler connections. Blinding 
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smoke and gas from the furnaces poured 
into the ’tween-deck spaces, driving the men 
out of the engine room and stoke hole, and 
rendering the engines unmanageable. The 
safety valves had to be opened to avoid ex. 
plosion of the boilers, and the life of the 
“ Royal Patrick ” went out in vast clouds of 
steam. Before she could reach the “‘ Wasp” 
she lay helpless, pitching and plunging wild- 
ly in the heavy sea. 

“Is there nothing to be done?” 
moaned the Admiral. 
to look upon. 

The Captain gazed back at him in white 
despair. A grim look of determination came 
over the visage of the veteran. 

“*I do not know what this means,” he said 
solemnly, “ but if it comes to surrendering 
this ship, we die first. We will open the sea 
valves, sir, and go down at our posts.” 

Then suddenly he shouted: “Stop him! 
stop him! stor umm!!” 

His voice rose to a yell—and well it might. 
A figure attired in Highland costume had 
clambered up on the stern rail and was be 
ginning to lower the great white and red 
ensign. 

“Stop him!” again shouted the Admiral, 
fairly frantic with rage and excitement. 
“ He’s a Hessian ! He’s not an Englishman! 
It’s not his flag! It’s owr flag! Our flag! 
Stop, you coward, stop—” 

And the old man swayed helplessly a mo- 
ment and fell headlong, insensible, on the 
bridge. 

Then Ludwig, Prince of Hesse-Schwein- 
kopf, calmly released the halliards and the 
proud banner of Great Britain trailed for a 
moment in the sea, and was gone. 

Again the shrill cheering from the “Wasp” 
came over the water in redoubled volume. 
She went about slowly and, ceasing her fire, 
stood gracefully rising and falling to the 
head sea. " 

“TI rebresent her Machesty der Qveen,” — 
said Ludwig stolidly to the Captain, who had | 
made his way aft, with a burning-eyed, sav- © 
age crew pressing hard upon him. “I haf | 
dot flag took down to safe our lives.” 

“ A-a-h!” yelled the crew, and if Ludwig 
could have understood half the epithets 
launched at him, he might well have recoiled 
from his undertaking. 


half 
His face was terrible 
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But Captain Cholmondeley was a prudent 
man, and a far-seeing one, not overburdened 
with sentiment, yet a little shrewd withal. 

He had not surrendered his ship. If the 
royal relative saw fit to do so, the royal rela- 
tive might shoulder the blame. Besides, and 
in any event, the responsibility would not 
fall upon him, but upon his official superior 
present on board; and he knew that the high- 
tempered Admiral would insist upon ignor- 
ing his incapacity and in assuming the whole 
of it. 

Things, therefore, were not so bad. If he 
ordered the flag rehoisted the American ship 
night inflict serious damage on him before 
he could get the break in the boiler connec- 
tions repaired. On the other hand, she had 
obviously now no intention of resuming her 
attack, and if the men were set at once to 
work he might get into shape again in a 
comparatively short time, and then by the 
use of the ram retrieve everything. 

He managed to explain this to the men in 
a few words—his officers, who quickly saw 
the drift of his endeavor, loyally helping him 
—and in a very brief time the engineers and 
stokers were heroically hauling the fires. 
The ports were everywhere opened to clear 
the ship of smoke, and the machinists start- 
ed repairs on the injured flues. Fortunately, 
the “‘ Wasp’s”’ projectiles had killed no one, 
a few flesh wounds from splinters beihg the 
only casualties. Of course, her shot had 
glanced harmlessly from the heavy armor. 
The Admiral, who was suffering from an 
apoplectic seizure, was resting in his cabin, 
still insensible, but recovering. 

The condition of affairs on board the 
“Wasp” was peculiar. The old men were 
greatly elated, but in a grave, sedate sort of 
way, tempered perhaps by the bewilderment 
with which they had regarded the “ Royal 
Patrick’ from the time that she first ap- 
peared in sight. They could not understand 
what she was. The captain, after long scru- 
tiny through his glass, decided her to be a 
derelict and that the great columns of black 
smoke rising from her funnels showed her to 
be on fire. He changed his mind after see- 
ing the whales, and concluded that she was a 
whaler which had lost some of her masts 
and which, pending the making of new ones, 
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was engaged in trying out blubber. But as 
neither supposition explained how she man- 
aged to move through the water without 
sails, there was still much mystery. 

When the English flag was hoisted, how- 
ever, speculation went to the winds, and the 
““Wasp’s”’ crew to their guns as one man. 
It was enough for them that the strange 
craft carried the enemy’s colors—for they 
had lost conception of the lapse of time, and 
the flag they saw was like the one which 
the “ Reindeer ” and the “ Avon” had flaunt- 
ed. They hove to and grimly waited. 

Then came the flash of the Prince’s gun 
and the shriek of the shot past their bows. 
It meant an irisult and a challenge—and the 
matches leaped to the vents in resentment 
of the one and acceptance of the other. 

But now that his antagonist had yielded 
and without firing a second shot, Blakely 
was in great perplexity. The sea was run- 
ning too high for the vanquished ship to send 
a boat and make her formal surrender on his 
deck, nor could he for the same reason dis- 
patch a prize crew to board her. Nor did he 
have any way of signaling to her. 

There was obviously nothing to do but to 
run as close to the prize as possible and 
order her to stand by the “ Wasp” until the 
sea should moderate—a maneuver which, so 
far as the seamanship of it was concerned, 
was executed with perfection. But, unfor- 
tunately, Blakely’s voice lacked the carrying 
power it once had, and as the English vessel 
returned no reply to his hail—in fact, she 
was emitting what appeared to be white 
smoke which roared tremendously—he re- 
mained in doubt as to whether he had been 
understood at all. So he stood off a mile or 
so and hove to again, the old men meanwhile 
clambering up the shrouds and gazing at the 
frantic rolling of their incomprehensible cap- 
ture with absorbing interest and fascination. 

As the evening came on, the wind grew 
strong from the eastward. The “ Wasp” 
closed-reefed her topsails and tacked to and 
fro, making, however, considerable leeway; 
so that before dark the “ Royal Patrick ” lay 
several miles to windward of her. That ship 
was in grave peril of being rolled over by 
the seas, for she still lay in the trough. The 
billows, moreover, were crashing against her 
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sides and breaking with terrible force, and 
there was imminent danger that her weak- 
ened frame would yield. 

By midnight Captain Cholmondeley had 
made up his mind that she must be freed of 
some of her deck weight, and he began prep- 
arations to throw her guns overboard. 

The horizon was misty. Cholmondeley had 
lost sight of the “ Wasp,” and was peering 
to the westward endeavoring to find her. 

Suddenly, as out of the sea, shot a slender 
blinding beam of light, which glinted on the 
“ Wasp’s ” sails for an instant, throwing her 
out in brilliant relief, and then swung over 
upon the “ Royal Patrick ” and there rested. 
A moment later a deep-toned whistle could 
be heard far in the distance, and then out of 
the mist shone also the red and green side 
lights and white mast-head light of a com- 
ing steamer. 

The “ Royal Patrick” fired her one gun 
again and again in reply. The “ Lucania,” 
rushing onward at twenty-two knots, an- 
swered with electric signals and kept her 
great searchlight full upon the war ship. 

“TI am in danger,” said the “ Royal Pat- 
rick.” 

“TI will stand by you,” replied the “ Lu- 
cania.” 

And on she came, whizzing through the 
seas straight into the teeth of the wind. 

More talk with the lanterns. The patriot- 
ism of the “ Lucania” rises superior to the 
prohibition in her mail contract against tak- 
ing ships in tow. Then a blazing buoy drops 
from her stern and drifts across the bow of 
the battle ship, and some one manages to 
get the line which it carries. They take the 
rope to a windlass and heave in, and find at 
its end a great steel wire hawser, which they 
make fast, and signal again. 

And then there is a mighty pull, and the 
cable tautens and hums, and the huge war 
ship swings to it, turning her beak to the 
eastward, and so in tow of the ocean racer 
she moves toward England. 

Meanwhile the faint glow of the “Wasp’s”’ 
lights far on the western horizon vanishes in 
the ocean mist. 

THIS, FROM THE NEWSPAPERS, AMERICAN AND 
ENGLISH. 

With the help obtained from the “ Lu- 

cania” as soon as the sea had moderated, the 
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“Royal Patrick” completed her repairs 
sufficiently to enable her to proceed under 
her own steam. His Highness of Hesse- 
Schweinkopf and suite abandoned the war 
ship at the earliest possible instant for the 
comfortable quarters of the Cunarder; being 
rowed over to her with great ceremony in 
the Admiral’s barge flying the Royal Stand- 
ard in the bow. The Prince left the battle 
ship with merely a cool nod to Captain Chol- 
mondeley, who attended him to the side. 
The Admiral, who had at once announced 
himself as solely answerable for the surren- 
der, refused to leave his cabin. 

A few days later the “ Royal Patrick ” an- 
chored in Portsmouth Harbor. 

Before she had fairly swung to her moor- 
ings the Admiral’s barge left her with Ad- 
miral Hawke and Captain Cholmondeley in 
full uniform in the stern. Cholmondeley’s 
expression was, as usual, calm and collected. 
The Admiral’s face, on the contrary, be- 
trayed strong emotion. 

Both officers kept silence. When the barge 
came to the landing the Admiral stepped out 
and strode nervously, followed by Cholmon- 
deley, to the office of the Port Admiral. 

He answered that official’s somewhat sur- 
prised but cordial greeting with a wave of 
his hand, as if he could not trust himself 
for the moment to speak. Then he unbuckled 
his sword and laid it on the table before the 
Port Admiral. 

“T have come, sir,” he said, “ to surrender 
my sword and to accept arrest. I have—I 
have disgraced my flag, sir! I have dis- 
honored my country, sir! I am unfit to 
serve Her Majesty further, sir !—I—” 

Something in the eyes of his old friend, 
who had advanced toward him with out- 
stretched hands, but who now stood looking 
at him in utter bewilderment, unmanned 
him, and with a choking ‘God help me, 
George!” he threw. his arms around the 
neck of the white-haired sailor, whose years 
of honorable service exceeded his own, and 
sobbed like a child. 

A moment later he recovered himself, and 
drawing himself up erect he said simply: 

“TI await Her Majesty’s pleasure on my 
flagship, sir,” and with that walked back to 
his barge. 

The Port Admiral turned to Captain Chol- 
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mondeley. That excellent officer quietly 
drew from his pocket a folded paper. 

“T am aware, sir,” he said calmly. “ that 
this communication has not received the 
Admiral’s indorsement, but it may perhaps 
be received by you unofficially as affording 
some imperfect explanation of this unfor- 
tunate occurrence, which—” 

“Zounds! sir! what d’ye mean? Hey?” 
exploded his now exasperated superior. 
“What’s the matter? Let’s have it!” 

Captain Cholmondeley assumed a look of 
more than seraphic meekness and told the 
story of thé “ Wasp’s” attack with all the 
picturesqueness of a Blue Book. Even when 
he came to the lowering of the “ Royal Pat- 
rick’s” flag his placid tones never faltered, 
although he was obliged to suspend his nar- 
ration until the Admiral had anathematized 
his Serene Highness, Prince Ludwig of 
Hesse-Schweinkopf, with a wondrous fecun- 
dity of marine epithet. 

From the Port Admiral the news sped 
over the wires to the Admiralty, to Down- 
ing Street, to every newspaper in the King- 
dom, and then under the Atlantic to the 
United States, where it sent the Secretary of 
State in breathless haste to the White 
House, and so to the bulletin boards every- 
where and to the people who flocked around 
them. 

Then all Great Britain rose in mighty 
wrath; and from the Prime Minister of the 
realm to the American Republic the cable 
bore the swift and stern-demand for explan- 
ation. 

Two years earlier, orders would have 
flashed simultaneously to the fleets and the 
arsenals of England to make ready for war; 
but the two great English-speaking nations 
had virtually pledged their faith to one an- 
other for peace. 

The people of the United States received 
the tidings in amazement. No man under- 
stood them. Every one was an interrogation 
point to his neighbor. No newspaper even 
attempted to advance a rational supposition. 
Even the bitterest partisan sheets made no 
effort to find causes or reasons in the de- 
Vious windings of national politics. They 
simply besieged the White House and the 
Departments in Washington for some solu- 
tion to the mystery which they believed the 
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Government could give. Not getting it, 
they abused the President, the State Depart- 
ment, Admiral Sampson, Admiral Schley, 
“Fighting Bob” Evans, and Naval Con- 
structor Hobson, individually and _ collect- 
ively, for concealing it. 


And yet it was all just as unintelligible, 
just as bewildering, to the President himself 
and to his Cabinet as to the people who de- 
manded an explanation of it. The American 
Ambassador had forwarded at once all the 
information obtainable from the officers and 
crew of the “ Royal Patrick” concerning 
their mysterious assailant. But the Secre- 
tary of the Navy positively assured the Pres- 
ident and his colleagues that no such vessel 
as was described existed in the United 
States Navy or appeared in our naval ar- 
chives for the last half century. The old 
Admirals and Commodores on the retired 
list emerged from their retreats to add their 
testimony to this assurance. The instruc- 
tions sent to our Ambassador were so posi- 
tive in their denials that the British For- 
eign Office was staggered. 

But in answer came the impressive dec- 
laration of Vice Admiral Sir Michael Leon- 
ards Hawke—retired on half pay—corrob- 
orated by that of his Serene Highness the 
Prince of Hesse-Schweinkopf, who (so said 
the Court Circular) had behaved throughout 
the action with the utmost gallantry, even 
serving a gun with his own princely hands, — 
and who had since received the Star of the 
Royal Coburg order. 

By this time, however, the newspapers of 
the United States had sifted every possible 
source of information, and most of them 
were outspoken in the belief that the alleged 
American war ship was a myth. Indeed, 
they averred that the whole story had been 
invented to conceal from foreign nations the 
discreditable weakness of the most formid- 
able vessel in the British Navy. The Navy 
Department denounced the idea that any 
modern battle-ship could be put hors de com- 
bat by a solid shot going down her smoke 
stack as utterly preposterous. The Admiral- 
ty admitted this in principle, but pointed to 
the repairs on the “ Royal Patrick.” The 
French, German and Russian papers began 
to talk defiantly of the British Navy, and the 
British taxpayer, growing more and more 
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indignant, forgot all about blood being thick- 
er than water, and undertook, as usual, to 
avenge himself by selling us back our secur- 
ities at frightful loss. Subsequent realiza- 
tion of what he had done, brought about by 
the prompt absorption of everything ‘sent, 
did not improve the temper of John Bull, 
while Jonathan, who was already, as is his 
wont, beginning to see the humorous side of 
it all, stopped shivering in Wall Street and 
genially invited further consignments of his 
stocks and bonds on the same favorable 
terms. 

Of course there were old ships in our navy, 
and when this fact was harped upon by the 
Anglomaniacs the Navy Department sent 
the “ Constitution ” and the “Constellation” 
and the “St. Mary’s” and the “ Dale” and 
the “Jamestown” and the “ Portsmouth” 
and the “ Saratoga ”’—in fact, all of our an- 
cient naval bric-a-brac—to Newport Harbor, 
and invited the British Ambassador to select 
the offender. He declined, but, all the same, 
sent some nautical detectives, who failed to 
identify among them the “ Royal Patrick’s ” 
antagonist; altho they hesitated over the 
“ Constellation” until they discovered that 
she had been solidly moored in Narragansett 
Bay for some years. But the venerable fleet 
made a fine showing and gave keen delight 
to the old Admirals and Commodores, who 
came to Newport in shoals from all over the 
country, simply to see it and get young 
again. 

Popular feeling in England became hotter, 
as it dawned on the British public that the 
United States was inclined to treat the 
whole matter derisively. The proceedings 
in Parliament made it soon evident that the 
Ministry must either fall or resort to posi- 
tive measures. There was only one course 
open, and that was joint investigation. Two 
months later a joint High Commission of 
Inquiry of five, two members representing 
Great Britain, two the United States, and 
the fifth appointed by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, met at Luzerne. 

Then came the'filing of protocols and coun- 
ter protocols, and statements, and affidavits, 
and exhibits, and maps, and diagrams, and 
tables, and synopses—and the great reams 
of paper piled up higher and higher, and the 
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ink used might well have floated the 
“Wasp ” herself. 

But ultimately the investigators left the 
problem unsolved. The English insisted to 
the bitter end that the American ship did 
exist and did attack the “ Royal Patrick.” 
The Americans, contra, denied the existence 
of any such ship, and consequently asserted 
the battle impossible of proof. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Baron Schwarzen. 
burg-Botoky, after his four colleagues had 
reached this disagreement for the sixty-fifth 
time, “ the only way to decide this matter is 
not to decide it, and that is my decision.” 

Then he took off his eyeglasses, shut them 
with a snap, bowed ceremoniously and went 
back to Vienna. As neither pair of the re 
maining four investigators agreed with him, 
of course there was in fact no decision, 
Thereupon the English investigators and the _ 
American investigators said good-by, and | 
the counsel and the proctors and the assist- 
ant proctors and the assessors and the pro- 
fessors and the diplomats and the transla- 
tors and the atiachés and the clerks and all 
the rest of the paraphernalia went home to 
their respective countries, amid the tearful 
adieux of the proprietors of the Schweitzer 
and of all the other “ Hofs” which border 
the pretty Swiss lake. 

And the sole result of it was that John 
Bull scowled even until John o’ Groat’s 
seemed to meet Land’s End—while o’er the 


. Visage of Jonathan a smile slowly expanded 


from Maine to Oregon. 


AND THIS, FROM THE U. 8. LIFE SAVING STA- 
TION, BLOCK ISLAND. 


A great sea was beating on the clay cliffs 
of Block Island. Toward the énd of August 
a fierce southeast gale had raged for days, 
and the life saving crews and fishermen 
were watching for wrecks from the head- 
lands and along the beach. The storm was 
almost tropical in“its violence, especially in 
the intense brilliancy of its electrical dis- 
charges and in the torrent-like downpour of 
the rain. 

Suddenly, in the night and by the blue 
glare of the lightning, the men at the South 
Beacon saw a full rigged ship staggering 


‘under a tremendous press of sail burst into 
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view as if she had been created from the 
driving mist. She was heading straight for 
the shore. 

The steam siren shouted to her its loudest 
warning. The men burned rockets and 
waved lights. She replied with deep- 
mouthed guns measured in their intervals 
as if she were booming forth a salute. But 
still she kept on. 

As she drew nearer one flash revealed her 


scudding like a great cloud before the blast 


with all her flags streaming from her sky- 
poles. The next showed only’ the surging 
waves wringing their white hands. 

When the storm went down the beach at 
the foot of the cliff was strewn with wreck- 
age, and with it there came to the land the 
bodies of some ancient sailors wearing a 
quaint and antique uniform. 

The surfmen buried them in the old grave- 
yard of the island and set up some of the 
timbers which had been washed ashore to 
mark their resting place. 
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“It was an old ship’s company,” said one 
weather-beaten mariner as he finished the 
last grave, “and a mighty short-handed one, 
too, to manage a big, sailin’ craft on a lee 
shore in such a blow as that. An’ they come 
from furrin parts, I reckon, and couldn’t 
ha’ known the coast.” 

But another—he who had read the words 
committing to the dust these men who be- 
longed to the deep—took with him the brass- 
bound log book which one of them had clung 
to; and from it there came to him the tidings 
for which the mothers of the boys who had 
sailed away so long ago had waited until 
they died. 

And then he knew that this ship and these 
men were neither strange nor foreign; but 
that the United States sloop-of-war “ Wasp,” 
Johnston Blakely, Esquire, commanding, 
after a cruise of eighty-five years, during 
which she had rendered her country great 
and distinguished service, had at last come 
home. 

New, York. 


THE BIRTH OF A NEWSPAPER, AND ITS NAME. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


How well I remember the first number 
of THE INDEPENDENT! 

We did not know much about it, but we 
did know the name. And the word is a very 
critical word in the history of this world. 

The reader may not recollect that the 
word “independent” and the sister word 
“independence”? came into the English lan- 
guage because the Christians of Bngland 
needed such words. Christian men of as 
pure a type as this world has ever seen, 
men who were willing to die for their relig- 
ion, and who in many cases did die for: it, 
made the word “independent” to signify 
the thing that they meant and wanted. 
The sister word “independence” came 
into being at the same time, and every 
boy who flings his hat into the air on Inde- 
pendence Day, who fires a cracker in honor 
of Independence Day, who wishes that In- 
dependence might come or is sorry that it is 
over, is, whether he knows it or not, paying 
his tribute to the crisis which came in the 


history of the Christian religion in the sacri- 
fices, in the protests and in the successes of 
these men. 

You will not find the word “independent ” 
in Shakespeare; you will not find it in Lord 
Bacon. While there is enough of it in Eng- 
lish literature after the year 1650, it asso- 
ciates itself with political independence, and 
is now, perhaps, used for political independ- 
ence more than for the independence of 
thought of each child of God and each con- 
gregation which makes itself up from God’s 
children. 

So we youngsters knew that at last we 
had a journal, the editors of which were 
not ashamed to say they were “ independ- 
ents.” They did not mean to have their 
leading editorials, or the general drift of 
their paper, dictated to them by the suc- 
cessors of the successors of the successors 
of a priest who had got himself crowned on 
the Seven Hills. Nor did they mean to have 
doctrine or method dictated to them by any 
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consociation or synod or other ingeniously 
devised aristocracy, in which old men were 
to tell young men what to think. They 
dared use the word “ independent,” a word 
of which even John Cotton was afraid, of 
which John Winthrop was afraid, and the 
other lights of the new-born ‘“ Congrega- 
tionalism,” but which, as the centuries have 
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rolled on, has proved itself to be the central 
word. It is central if you mean that God 
has a revelation for each child of God, and 
that each child of God has a right for him- 
self to tell God who he is and what he is 
about, and to listen for himself to the Fa- 
ther in whose arms he lies. 


Roxsury, Boston, Mass. 


A SHORT SERMON. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


From “THE INDEPENDENT OF AUGUST 29TH, 1867, 


CHILDREN who read my lay, 
This much I have to say: 
Each day and every day 
Do what is righc! 
Right things in great and small; 
Then though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon and stars, and all, 
You shall have light! 


This further I would say: 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every day, 
Speak what is true! 
True things in great and small; 
Then though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon and stars, and all, 
Heaven would show through! 


Figs as you see and know, 

Do not out of thistles grow; 

And though the blossoms blow 
White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On the limbs of thorns were set ; 

So if you a good would get, 
Good you must be! 


Life’s journey through and through, 
Speaking what is just and true; 
Doing what is right to do 
Unto one and all, 
When you work and when you play, 
Each day and every day; 
Then peace shall gild your way, 
Though the sky should fall. 


ANARCHISTIC CRIMES AND THEIR CAUSES. 


BY CESARE LOMBROSO, 


PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL PSYCHIATRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF TurRIN. ITALY. 


Every time that an anarchistic deed. is 
done (and the instances are only too com- 
mon) it seems to the political society of Eu- 
rope, ignorant, and, truth to tell, extraor- 
dinarily shortsighted toward the conditions 
of its own countries and own times, that 2 
strange thing has occurred, a bolt out of a 
clear sky, an act not likely to be repeated: 
and then, oh, wonderful! after a month or 
a year, the incidents repeat themselves, 
seeming to be the coinage of the same mint. 
Through “Crime Politique’? I feel that I 
ought to have studied deeply anarchists of 
the past—Guiteau, Ravaillac and Orsini; and 


I have also studied closely Passanante, and, 
almost personally, Caserio and Luccheni. 

All these individuals repeat themselves, 
continue as if each had béen the son of one 
and the same fathey—as in America ap- 
peared Booth and Guiteau. They are always 
epileptics, moral madmen, half-educated or 
not educated at all; in their earlier years of 
life usually mild-mannered, but presently 
bloodthirsty, and believing that they are 
fulfilling a duty in committing a crime; 
never dreaming that under pretext of poli- 
tics they are all working out the old grudges 
of their debased poverty. 
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For an example, Luccheni. It seems that 
he was the son of a tippling priest of un- 
steady mind, and of a servant. He suffered 
during his first fifteen years from the offi- 
cials of the foundling asylum in the poverty- 
stricken and joyless homes respectively of 
a hosier and a peasant, where he lived 
almost by begging. He was an epileptic and 
had fits from his youth up, but yet of most 
meek nature; was at first a good domestie 
servant in several houses, and then a soldier 
zealous and ewvalté, thinking a vast deal of 
the petty distinctions of a barracks life, and 
wondering that Cavallotti should be publicly 
commemorated. He was so gentle-natured 
(at his home) that he wrote to his adopted 
brother to send him some stockings so that 
he might have something to remind him that 
he had family connections. He was so kind 
to children that the colonel of the regiment 
near, which he had been stationed took him 
into service after his military duty was over 
so that he might take care of the small chil- 
dren in the house who were so fond of him. 

Well and good; but this same man, put out 
of his post and not allowed to return to it 
in spite of all his wisbing and begging his 
masters to allow him to do so (he wrote 
twice to them to such effect), feels the 
breath of anarchy, and remains inspired 
with it; so that to avenge his many griev- 
ances, and to distinguish himself, and above 
all things to show his zeal, he kills the poor 
Empress of Austria, to whom no political 
odium of any sort had attached itself. He 
‘does not know how to justify his crime in 
any way. He shows plainly by his inclina- 
tion to be extradited into a canton where 
he can be condemned to the death penalty, 
and by his refusal to confer with any law- 
yer (even when his being brought to judg- 
ment is a few days off), that probably he 
was stimulated to his crime by no other 
thing than the wish to make a death that 
would be talked about, and that his homi- 
cide is nothing except an indirect suicide. 
It was so with Caserio; it was so with Pas- 
sanante, who attacked the King, hating life 
and refusing to have his case brought be- 
fore a court of appeal; so was it the case 
with Frattini, who threw a bomb, not being 
able to tolerate life any longer; and so was it 
with Henri, who refused a defense in court, 
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declaring to the jury that “ it was the busi- 
ness of lawyers to defend people, but his 
was to die.” 

But there was in the case of Luccheni also 
the need of doing ill for the sake of ill, as 
it is with moral maniacs; inasmuch as his 
very utterances: “I would have done it even 
if she had been a little baby,” are at once 
absurd and cruel and denote the want of 
any straightforward idea in his criminal 
deed—the want of all comprehension of even 
anarchistic ideas. Probably he killed the 
Empress because she was the only high per- 
sonage that he ever had seen. Above all, | 
there was the want of moral sense. This is 
proved by the indifference with which he 
answered those people who spoke to him of 
the possible persecutions against Italians 
caused by his crime. This trait even brought 
him to say: “I would not have killed Crispi, 
because he is a robber, and robbers are re- 
spectable men.” He was, moreover, like 
Caserio, in temperament a homo-sexual. 

The contrast between the criminal and 
other periods of Luccheni’s life shows itself 
even in his handwriting, now of small and 
feminine characters, now of large, and in his 
excessive vanity, the very form of his face, 
with its projecting jaws and asymmetry, his 
childish convulsions and his descent. All 
these details make it likely that an attack of 
epilepsy was at the bottom of everything 
he did. This also has been found to be Ca- 
serio’s case; a meek peasant at first, but 
nevertheless the son of epileptics; and who 
had largely seen and been part of the 
wretched circumstances of the Lombardian 
country people; and who committed his crime 
in a‘true “psychic” condition—half-con- 
scious of his action. Of this he gave many 
proofs during his trial; as when he acted 
over again the scene of the actual attack on - 
Carnot, and then fell into a state of com- 
plete nervous exhaustion and so slept, not 
waking until an hour had passed. 

Epilepsy, moreover, is extremely frequent 
among anarchists, and one might say that 
it was the basis of action among the bomb- 
throwing anarchists; in this class of indi- 
viduals whose minds are in disequilibrium, 
and inflammable as powder, facile to the dis- 
covery of internal social evils, the ideas are 
easily turned into criminal action. In my" 
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book on the anarchists, I have described an 
anarchist whom I had cured in my clinic, 
and who answered my questions as to his 
ideas: “ For charity’s sake don’t talk to me 
of them! When I think of such things I 
grow. red, I cry out, then I fall to the 
ground, and I don’t know after that what I 
do.” Felicaut was an epileptic, condemned 
fourteen times for political offenses; so was 
Monges, the assassin of General Rocha; No- 
biling and Booth were sons of men who com- 
mitted suicide; Halairand, who tried to kill 
Bazaine, had had epileptic fits, and Sand 
had turns of suicidal melancholy. 

So far there appears only one side of Luc- 
cheni’s character, that which I call the 
criminal and semi-epileptic one—exerting it- 
self extremely in two directions, one con- 
trary to the other; but which, above any 
other reason, brings to pass the crime of 
homicide by a suicidal tendency, the “in- 
direct ” suicide of the man driven to it by the 
grievances of life. 

But there is in such a man and in all his 
kind a less morbid side which exists in many 
other political criminals; this is the true 
“passional” state, arising from the at- 
mosphere that environs them, from the sug- 
gestions of companions, from the sad spec- 
tacles before their eyes and from the effects 
of a melancholy apostolate. This assumes 
an immense influence in these beings of 
slight education, apt to morbidity; it concen- 
trates them on certain notions, in case their 
small brains are capable of very few notions 
at most. In this respect, like the criminal, 
are almost all young men pushed onward 
into crime by a cause which is to their own 
eyes proportionable to it; absorbed in one 
single idea. Sand, Meunier, Moncasi, Otero, 
were extremely young men, between twenty 
and twenty-five years old. In Russia the 
phrase runs that there is not an honest man 
who is not a true Nihilist at twenty, and a 
moderate one at forty. Such young men are 
always without accomplices, however mrch 
short-sighted people wish to find them. Ra- 
vaillac, Oliva, Passanante did not have any; 
they are all feeble souls, hyper-zesthetic and 
easily capable of outside impressions. Char- 
lotte Corday, when she was asked how she 
had been able so easily to become the as- 
sassin of Marat, answered: “It was anger 
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drove me to it; anger had so swelled my 
heart to bursting and taught me the way in 
which I should accomplish my end.” Vera 
Sassulitch was sorry to be acquitted by the 
jury. 

There is in all these criminals a strong 
conviction of the usefulness of their acts, 
which makes them not only fearless in fac- 
ing cruel punishment (as in the examples of 
Parry, Staaps, Corday and Gerard,) but which 
shuts away anything like repentance, with- 
out, however, making them the sort of crim- 
inal to be confused with those born to crime, 
in whom indifference toward life and the 
want of repentance come from the want of 
moral sense. This is proved by the fact that 
they have in their impenitence for their 
deeds a modesty of personal feeling and a 
delicacy of an inward life, and in the fact 
that they offer sublime examples of altru- 
ism. Palla, a most ferocious anarchist, was 
cast upon a desert island with a companion. 
When a ship drew near to carry them away, 
Palla’s companion being delayed in coming 
to it, the captain of the vessel ordered the 
ship to get under way. Palla, not being able 
to gain time, threw himself into the water, 
and so obliged the ship to wait awhile until 
his friend joined it. It is also told that 
Stepniak, after he had committed a political 
assassination, profiting by the confusion of 
the first moment, threw himself into a pub- 
lic carriage, where an accomplice was await-: 
ing him in the disguise of a coachman, there- 
by increasing the security of flight. This 
friend naturally thinking that there was no 
time to lose, vigorously lashed the horse. 
All at once Stepniak put a stop to it. “Iam 
extremely tender-hearted,” said he, “and I 
never can see animals suffer. If you keep 
on abusing in this way that poor horse, I 
shall get down and give myself up to jus- 
tice.” In the examination of Hamon in re- 
gard to certain anarchistic offenses, there 
was shown even more the movement of an 
exaggerated altruism and a compassionate 
sensibility for the woes of others. He said: 
“TI began to look into the miseries of the 
unfortunate people of the hospital where I 
was. The effect was terrible on me and I 
understood the need of organization, and so 
I became an anarchist.” “Why did I be- 
come an anarchist ?” answered another one. 
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“Tf you could look around on the cold and 
the hunger, see into the fatigues of thou- 
sands of my companions, reduced to abso- 
lute misery, begging work with tearful 
countenances from masters who reject them 
with harsh words, you would know. Have 
such people not had enough of hunger ?” 

One can understand from this kind of 
thing that inclination to suffer martyrdom 
which they show in ‘such a lively manner. 
One of Dostoiewski's heroes says that suf- 
fering is a good thing, and that, of course, it 
is a better thing if it is suffering for a great 
principle. One observes this among those 
dévotes who flagellate themselves, who wear 
sackcloth in honor of a saint; and it is shown 
in the imprudence of the Nihilist and in the 
martyrdom of Christians. Renan expressly 
attributes the growth of Christianity apart 
from the genius of Christ and of his fore- 
runners, the Essenes, to a real passion for 
martyrdom in Christ’s followers, sufficiently 
powerful to bring about conversions such 
as those of Justinian and Tertullian, mere- 
ly by the sight of the courage of those who 
are martyred. One anarchist among fifty 
accused in St. Petersburg, dying through 
sufferings, and especially consumption, im- 
provised before his judges a poem which 
sufficiently points out by itself how strongly 
this passion of martyrdom was burning in 
such a bosom: 

“Be quick, then, O my judges, inflict judg- 
ment upon me without delay, inasmuch as my 
crime is indeed terrible and heavy; dressed in 
rustic gray cotton, I have committed the crime 
of going where my brothers in misery are groan- 
ing, where hunger and labor are eternal. What 
good are fine phrases and speeches? Am I not 
as myself guilty without any other crime to 
my charge? Am I not my crime in person— 
with my shoulders still shrouded in the gar- 
ments of the peasant, with my bare feet and 
calloused hands? I am broken down with 
wearisome toil; but the most serious charge 
against me is what I must sustain in loving my 
country. Just so far as I am guilty, you, my 
judges, are powerless against me. I am in- 
capable of being punished; because I have a 
feeling in me which you do not have, faith in 
the triumph of my ideals. You can condemn 
me, but the wickedness which I have done, as 
you see, tends to lighten my punishment. I 
shall die with my heart filled with this mighty 
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love; and you, butchers that you are, throwing 
on the ground the keys of my prison, will burst 
into sobs and tears at my death.” 

The individual organic character, passion- 
ately epileptic, points out the national 
origin of the individual, but explains it only 
in small part. Why is it that in Norway 
and in Sweden anarchists are not born? 
Why is it that in England and in Switzer- 
land, if they are born there, or if they are 
transplanted thither, such people remain 
neutral and powerless and appear to us like 
planets that have wandered from their own 
proper orbits ? True, in those countries are 
found hysterical people, excitable people, 
epileptics; but these people become religious 
reformers, leaders of the Salvation Army, of 
the Blue Ribbon, the founders of new sects, 
but not anarchists. Why-is this so? Be- 
cause, in the first place, the economic condi- 
tions of the countries in which these types 
live do not carry them onward toward de- 
spair, toward extreme misery. It is true that 
everywhere in the world, with a loud voice, 
the economic question is agitating, because 
this matter is passed from hand to hand, at- 
taching itself to the questions of nationality 
and of religious and political liberty; but the 
conditions nevertheless are not at all of 
the kind that carry men toward absolute 
despair. Luccheni vainly says that poverty 
did not drive him to his deed, but illegiti- 
nfate, brought up among wretched people, 
dismissed from service, he had nothing to 
depend on in the world, there was nothing 
that was dear to him. Such was the case 
with Passanante and Caserio, who, during 
his life, was obliged to observe the spectacle 
of deep human wretchedness about him. If 
you will consider that salt costs in Italy 
forty times more than its actual value, that 
bread costs seven times its value, and sugar 
three times; that there is not any industry, 
manual occupation or profession on which 
are not heaped up taxes which fall only on 
the working classes; if you double the un- 
happiness of such a condition of affairs by 
keeping intact the great wealth of the capi- 
talist and protectionist along with an ab- 
solute prohibition of the full culture of the 
land, and add through military forces an 
enormous sum of money diverted from pub- 
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lic well-being, then you can understand the 
anarchists finding the world’s territory 
‘strangely cultivated by the government. 

To the economic wretchedness in affairs 
the lack of all justice in the courts exerts a 
suitable companion-effect. When, as in Italy 
—and one of the Ministers of Justice himself 


has said it—it happens that those who are 


judges are in subservience to the Govern- 
ment and not to justice, and if they oppose 
the Government are dismissed by it; when it 
is an allowable thing to condemn a man 
only because he is a socialist and has been 
present or been a listener in a social con- 
ference; when, through many years, as in 
France, a manifest calumny like the Drey- 
fus case can be sustained; when all the 
powers of the State itself hold justice on its 
civil lines below military justice—then how 
can honest men hope to see justi¢e triumph 
by itself? If they are excitable they are led 
to exercise it with their own hands, perhaps 
even with violence; to this view add the 
exaggerated individualism which character- 
izes Latin races, the trait by which every in- 
dividual is sufficient for himself, and, above 
all, include the adoration of that violence 
which one learns from classic teaching. Bru- 
tus and Aristogeiton are made the models 
of political life; and “ the anarchists,” writes 
Bourdeau, “are philanthropic assassins.” 
They are made such because even in youth 
men have heard the slaying of a tyrant 
laughed at; the glory of war and of violence 
as well; and they have merely applied this 
to the committing of a criminal action, in 


order to do, or in the belief that they do, a’ 


good thing; to a public not aroused a sorry 
act seems a deed of merit. This is the ex- 
planation of -how St. Dominick and the In- 
quisitors, at times made of the most gentle 
natures such dangerous aids, “‘ the end justi- 
fying the means.” 

From these few observations one can un- 
derstand the true remedies against the an- 
archists. If any one thinks that killing the 
anarchists is going to conquer anarchy, just 
so much the more does he give them satis- 
faction, because they are in large measure 
merely people dispesed to indirect suicide. 
But if one will remember that the root of 
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the evil is not in the individual, and in re- 
membering that the sequestration of a few 
individuals is not in the least a palliative, 
since when one dies ten others suddenly 
start up and are excited to the imitation of 
their companions by just such deaths and 
martyrdoms, the matter is plain. If the 
microbe of anarchy keeps on multiplying it- 
self because the atmosphere of infelicity and 
of violence is favorable to it, it is not to the 
destruction of one or two of the individuals 
that we must trust for our remedy, but to — 
the thorough purgation of the air about us. 

Wherever the excess of the capitalistic idea 
and of protection makes the poor popula- 
tion of a country fairly starving and at the 
same time opposes their obtaining the best 
products of the land, it is to this great first 
cause that those who can meet the difii- 
culty and who are capable of disinfecting 
measures should turn themselves; measures 
not found in slaughter nor in soldiery; in- 
stead the course must be completely changed 
to which modern races of men have com- 
mitted themselves, American included, 
with its excessive concentration of capital 
and with that justice toward” particular 
classes which ends up in being a great in- 
justice. If then the upper classes wish to 
put themselves in a position of security as 
young men they must cure the epidemic 
which is putting the lower classes into a 
fever. It has been known for a long time 
that governments do not keep at bay yellow 
fever, cholera and the typhoid, because they 
attack only the dwelling places of the poor, 
but because it has been seen that from the 
anhealthy dwellings of these last the mala- 
dies spread abroad and fill marble palaces. 
So it is that in doing good to themselves the 
rich classes look after the safety of the poor 
ones, and so it is that In order to enjoy the 
rest and the pleasure which they owe to 
their own riches they must think of the 
happiness of humble humanity and diminish 
the causes of their wretchedness. The idea 
of suppressing not the microbes of anarchy 
but the sick, or even wagse, the physicians 
of the disease, is one that cannot take shelter 
except among a people unworthy to live and 
to enjoy the light of modern civilization. 
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PEACE, peace, peace, do you say? 
What! with the enemy’s. guns in our. ears? © 
With the country’s wrong not rendered back? 
What! while Austria stands at bay 
In Mantua, and our Venice bears 
The cursed flag of yellow and black? 


Peace, peace, peace, do you say? 
And this the Mincio? Where's the fleet 
And where’s the sea? Are we all blind 
Or mad with the blood shed yesterday, 
Ignoring Italy under our feet, ° 
And seeing things before, behind? 


Peace, peace, peace, do you say? 
What! uncontested, undenied? 
Because we triumph, we succumb? 

A pair of Emperors stand in the way, 
(One of whom is a man beside, ) 

To sign and seal our cannons dumb? 


No, not Napoleon! he who mused 
At Paris, and at Milan spake 
And at Solferino led the fight. 


-Not he we trusted, honored, used 


Our hopes and hearts for 
break, 
Even so, you tell us 


till they 


in his sight! 


Peace, peace, is still your word? 
We say you lie, then! that is plain: 
There is no peace, and shall be none, 
Our very Dead would cry, “ Absurd,” 
And clamor that they died in vain, 
And whine to come back to the sun. 


Hush! more reverence for the Dead! 
They’ve the most for Italy 
Evermore since the earth was fair. 
Now would that we had died instead, 
‘Still dreaming peace meant liberty, 
And did not, could not, mean despair ! 


Peace, you say? Yes, peace, in truth; 
But such a peace as the ear can achieve 
*’Twixt the rifle’s click and the rush of the 


ball, 


*Twixt the tiger’s spring and the crunch of the 


tooth, 


*Twixt the dying atheist’s negative 


And God’s Face . 


waiting, after all. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 


BY EDWARD DICEY, C.B. 


Qui veut la fin veut les moyens. I have 
always thought that the doctrine pro- 
pounded by this well known: French 
proverb commends itself to common sense, 
though it may not be altogether in accord 
with ethical morality. But before one can 
carry this doctrine into practice it is neces- 
sary to be sure that the means proposed are 
calculated to hring about the end desired. 
If the means do not seem to fulfil this 
requisite condition, no want of zeal for the 
end sought to be attained can fairly be at- 
tributed to those who deprecate their em- 
ployment. I make this reservation in order 


that I may not lay myself open to the sus- 
picion of being half-hearted in my desire for 
a cordial understanding between England 
and the United States, if I express a doubt 
as to how far such an understanding would 
be promoted by the conclusion of an Anglo- 
American alliance. 

n alliance is defined by Dr. Johnson as 
“The state of connection with another by 
confederacy.” Of late years the word has 
got to be understood as a formal compact 
between two independent States, to come 
to each other’s assistance if either of the 
two contracting Powers goes to war with, 
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or is attacked by, a third Power. I can con- 
ceive of possible contingencies under which 
it might be for the interest both of Great 
Britain and America that the two countries 
should agree to stand by each other in arms. 


But I fail to see how any general league 


could be formed in virtue of which the two 
countries could bind themselves to consider 
each other’s quarrels as their own. Given 
the parliamentary institutions and the sys- 
tems of government which prevail alike 
under the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes, our foreign policy must of neces- 
sity be provisional in its character. The es- 
sential condition of all popular self-govern- 
ment is that in the last resort the will of 
the majority must decide. Emperors and 
autocrats may be in a position to bind the 
future action, and the relations with foreign 
Powers, of the States over which ¢hey rule. 
But under a constitutional monarchy or a 
genuine Republic continuity of policy, how- 
ever desirable in itself, is a practical impos- 
sibility. No Congress or Parliament can 
compel its successor to carry out engage- 
ments that have ceased to command the ap- 
proval of their constituents. The traditions 
of the Foreign Office may forbid the open 
repudiation by a Ministry of any arrange- 
ments with foreign Powers, which have 
been entered into by their predecessors in 
office. But no Power on earth can enable a 
Ministry to carry such arrangements into 
active execution without the support of pub- 
lic opinion. Take the case of the Cyprus 
Convention. By this treaty England is 
bound to assist Turkey by land and sea, if 
her Asia Minor provinces are invaded by a 
hostile Power. Yet at the present day no 
British Minister, not fit to be a resident at 
Bedlam, would venture to carry out this 
clause of the Cyprus Convention, supposing 
Armenia were invaded by Russia. It seems 
to me equally impossible that the United 
States, even if they were so disposed, could 
pledge themselves in any binding form to an 
offensive and defensive alliance with any 
European Power. 

Moreover, I venture to doubt whether the 
conclusion of a formal alliance, even if it 
were feasible under British and American 
institutions, would be of any immediate 
practical benefit to either country. The real 
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danger to which England is exposed arises 
from the smallness of her army as compared 
with those of the great Continental Powers. 
Happily for the American Republic, she has 
not, nor is she likely to have for many years 
to come, a standing army of sufficient size 
to enable her to supply England with troops 
in case of need. Our fleet is already strong 
enough for the. naval defence of Great 
Britain and her colonies. Nor in as far as I 
can predict is there any likelihood of the 
United States being involved in any war 
with Old World Powers in which the armed 
assistance of British ironclads would be 
necessary to supplement the naval forces 
of the Union. Thus I am forced to the con- 
clusion that any compact binding England 
and America in a permanent offensive and 
defensive alliance would not add materially 
to the security of either Power, while the 
existence of such a compact might, under 
many conceivable conditions, tend to weaken 
the cordial co-operation between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race; a 
co-operation not only for the advantage of 
England and America, but of the utmost im- 
portance for the interests of peace, progress 
and liberty throughout the civilized world. 
The instinct of the British nation—and na- 
tional instincts are seldom at fault—has al- 
ways been averse to formal alliances. As 
things stand, I, as an Englishman, can only 
see one alliance which would be of material 
military value to England, and the alliance 
in question would be with Germany. An 
Anglo-German League would undoubtedly 
protect England against the dangers occa- 
sioned by the fact that our standing army 
is, and must be by the conditions of our na- 
tional existence, insignificant in numbers 
compared with those of the Continental 
Powers. But I believe.the interests of Eng- 
land would be better served by a state of 
mutual good will, if,such a thing is possi- 
ble, between the English and the German 
nations, than they could be by any official 
compact. A similar remark applies to the 
relations between England and the United 
States. 

It is exactly because I, as an Englishman, 
attach so high a value to a cordial under- 
standing between America and Great 
Britain, that I should deprecate any attempt 
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to define the conditions of this understand- 
ing in any written convention. No British 
or American statesman is in a position to 
look very far aheau. It is our fashion to 
deal with difficulties as they arise; and it 
is impossible to foresee what complications 
may meet us even in the near future, or 
whether the action we may have to take 
under unforeseen conditions may or may 
not commend itself to public opinion on both 
sides the Atlantic. All that Englishmen 
and Americans can reasonably hope or ex- 
pect is that on any questions which may 
affect the fortunes of their respective coun- 
tries there should be a general disposition 
to side with each other and, if possible, to 
stand by each other. -Given the will there 
is every likelihood that the way may be 
found to carry it into effect. But I repeat, 
every question had, better be judged on its 
own merits, not decided upon in conformity 
with any general compact, which however 
binding in theory can only be enforced in 
practice supposing both parties to the com- 
pact to continue of one mind. My meaning 
will perhaps be made clearer if I refer to 
the relations between England ‘and Italy. 


At the period when Italy was invited to join 


the Triple Alliance considerable apprehen- 
sions were entertained at Rome of the risk 
to which Italy might be exposed if the 
French were to take advantage of her com- 
paratively unprotected sea-board. Negotia- 
tions took place between the Courts of the 
Quirinal and St. James’. The actual out- 
come of these negotiations has never yet 
been made public. But there is every reason 
to believe that Lord Salisbury, who was 
then Prime Minister, anc who had shortly 
before this date described the intelligence 
of the formation of the Triple Alliance as 
“tidings of great joy,” gave assurances to 
the Italian Government that in the event 
of Italy being attacked by France she might 
count upon the assistance of the British 
fleet for the protection of her sea-board. 
There was, if I am rightly informed, no 
formal treaty; and it goes without saying 
that Lord Salisbury had no power to guar- 
antee the observance of the arrangement 
by his successors in office. Still the under- 
Standing served its purpose, because the 
knowledge that such an understanding 
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existed was regarded by the Italian Gov- 
ernment as certain to deter France from any 
aggressive action toward Italy. 

It is easy to conceive of similar contin- 
gencies under which England and the United 
States might agree upon combined action 
for special purposes, supposing either of the 
two countries had reason to anticipate in- 
terference on the part of other Powers with 
its rights or interests. Combined action, 
however, is never likely to be taken unless 
there is a genuine popular conviction on 
both sides the Atlantic that between our 
two nations there exists a community of 
ideas, traditions, sentiments and interests, 
which does not and cannot exist between 
either of us or any other nation in the world. 
What I desire to see is, to adopt a phrase 
much in vogue in the days of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, an entente cordiale uniting 
America and England. There never has 
been, I doubt if there ever can be, a 
cordial understanding between France and 
England. At times, as notably under the 
Second Empire, the policies of the two coun- 
tries may run on parallel lines. But “an 
union of hearts” is a practical impossi- 
bility. The ideas, characters and aspira- 
tions of the two races divided by the “ silver 
streak” of sea are so fundamentally differ- 
ent—I may say so distinctly antagonistic 
—that they never can understand one an- 
other or appreciate each other’s merits. Be- 
tween Englishmen and Americans no such 
incompatibility exists; and therefore there 
is no reason why, with good will on both 
sides, there should not be a real and perma- 
nent alliance between their respective coun- 
tries, an alliance all the more durable be- 
cause it is based on mental and intellectual 
as well as physical kinship, not upon any 


. diplomatic convention. There is an Italian 


proverb that the shirt is nearer than the 
coat. When the day comes, as I trust it has 
come, that England feels that America is 
the shirt while other, countries are the coat, 
and when a like sentiment is entertained by 
America toward England, there will be no 
need for any formal alliance to secure their 
standing by each other in time of need. 
Even if the limits of space admitted, it 
would be needless for me in writing to an 
American paper to expatiate on the indica- 
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tions which point to the conclusion that 
popular sentiment in America toward Eng- 
land is more cordial and more friendly at 
the present day than it has ever been since 
the Declaration of Indevendence. But I am 
in a position to form an opinion about the 
current of popular sentiment in my own 
country. I can say with truth that I have 
never known a period when the desire for 
friendship with America was so strong or so 
genuine on the part of England as it is 
nowadays. I attribute this to a variety of 
causes. I am old enough, I regret to say, to 
have known Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
who had lived through the wars of 1812 and 
who were saturated with the traditions 
of the War of Independence. Among the 
generation of whom I speak there was a 
strong sentiment that the Americans had 
turned against the mother country in the 
hour of her greatest stress and need. 
Among thinking men of the period there 
was undoubtedly a consensus of opinion that 
the attitude of America toward England 
was mainly due to our own fault; but amid 
the mass of the English people the resent- 
ment caused by America’s relations with 
France during the Napoleonic era was very 
general. With the lapse of time this senti- 
ment has entirely disappeared. To some 
extent it was revived during the Secession 
War.” But with the fall of the Confederacy 
the British public awoke to the discovery 
that they had failed to do justice to the 
courage, the patriotism and the moderation 
of their American kinsfolk. You may think 
with justice that we ought to have discov- 
ered this before the fortunes of war had 
declared themselves on the side of the 
Union. But, after all, Englishmen are very 
set upon their own ideas, very slow in chang- 
ing them and very reluctant to admit they 
have been mistaken; and as these national 
characteristics are common to the Anglo- 
Saxon race, east as well as west of the At- 
lantic, the failing is one which Americans 
should not condemn too Hastily or too harsh- 
ly. The passions, however, excited by the 
struggle between the North and the South 
have completely died away in England; and 
the signal collapse of the attempt to excite 
popular agitation in England about the in- 
tervention of the United States Govern- 
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ment in our dispute with Venezuela was 
proof to anybody acquainted with mani- 
festations of public opinion in this country, 
how averse the British public had become 
to any rupture of our friendly relations with 
the American Republic. 

During the thirty odd years which have 
come and gone since the Palmetto flag 
waved for the last time over Richmond, the 
spread of commerce, the increase of travel, 
the extension of telegraphy have brought 
England and America into far closer in- 
timacy with each other. Intimacy has 
created mutual respect and confidence, and 
an American element for a long time past 
has played an important part in English so- 
ciety. All these influences tend for peace 
and good will between two kindred nations, 
but they hardly suffice to account for the 
sudden desire on our part for a rapproche- 
ment—to use a French word which has no 
exact English equivalent—between HBngland 
and America. I think the genesis of this 
desire must be looked for in the wave of 
popular sentiment which of late years has 
passed over England, in favor not so much 
of Imperial Federation as of the-ideas em- 
bodied by that somewhat vague term. No- 
body who has studied English politics can 
doubt that for good or bad the idea of a 
Greater Britain, of a closer union, between 
the mother country and her colonies has 
taken firm hold of the British mind. It is 
obvious that if these little islands of ours 
are to become the centre of a world-wide 
Empire, that Empire must enjoy the benevo- 
lent neutrality, if not the active support, 
of the great Enghsh-speaking Republic of 
the West. An Anglo-American alliance, in 
fact, though not perhaps in name, is an es- 
sential condition in the creation of a Greater 
Britain. It is for much the same reason 
that public sentiment in this country has 
been enlisted so generally throughout the 
length and breadth of England on the side 
of America in her recent war with Spain. 
From a statesman’s point of view, the signal 
defeat of the Spaniards might be regarded 
as not in accordance with the interests of 
England, considering that she is the chief 
owner of the West Indian Islands, of which 
the Queen of the Antilles is the pearl. But 
all considerations of this kind were lost 
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sight of by the British public in view of the 
satisfaction caused by the appearance of the 
Republic on the world’s stage as a belliger- 
ent, a colonizing and an Imperial Power. 
We all feel that if England had been placed 
in the same position as the United States 
’ she would have pursued the same policy, 
run the same risks, and insisted upon the 
same concessions of territory. To find that 
our American kinsfolk has the same Im- 
perial instincts as ourselves, that they are 
prepared to enter on the arduous path which 
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leads to Empire, was a surprise to most of 
us, but a surprise which we hailed with 
genuine satisfaction. Rather by instinct 
than by logic our people have realized the 
fact that if the United States are to become 
a colonizing and civilizing Power, a com- 
munity of interests between the two great 
English-speaking races of the world must 
lead to a brotherhood of policy destined pos- 
sibly at no distant period to become a 
brotherhood of arms. 


PiccapILty Mansion, W. Lonpon, 


THE ROBIN. 


BY THOMAS 


BAILEY ALDRICH. 


From THE INDEPENDENT OF DECEMBER 27TH, 1860, 


FRoM out the blossomed cherry tops 
Sing, blithesome robin, chant and sing: 

With chirp and trill, and magic stops 
Win thou the listening ear of spring! 


For while thou lingerest in delight, 
An idle poet, with thy rhyme, 

The summer hours will take their flight 
And leave thee in a barren clime. 


Not all the autumn’s brittle gold, 

Nor sun, nor moon, nor stars shall bring 
The jocund spirit which of old 

Made it an easy joy to sing! 


So said a poet—having lost 

The precious time when he was young— 
Now wandering by the wintry coast 

With empty heart and silent tongue, 


LIFE INSURANCE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


BY RICHARD 


I BEG to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of November 25th asking for a com- 
parison of the statistics of Life Insurance 
in the United States fifty years ago and 
now. Such a request made to one who in 
the year 1848 was in his ’teens is distinctly 
formidable. The early records are few and 
not easily accessible, while life insurance, as 
we know it to-day, is so entirely the growth 
of the half century now ending that such a 
comparison is hardly possible. From the 
limited data at hand I comply as far as pos- 
sible. 

There were no official statistics of Life In- 
surance in America in the year 1848. The 
only statement ever rendered before that 
time to any State of the Union by a life in- 
surance company, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, was the result of an order of 
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the Court of Chancery of New York, requir- 
ing the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company to report to the Comptroller of the 
State its condition and business. This order 
was issued November 19th, 1831. The com- 


_ pany took its own time to examine its books 


and make up its accounts, and filed its 
statement in January, 1840, showing its en- 
tire solvency. Life insurance was but an 
incident of its varied transactions, and the 
statement in question seems to have ex- 
hausted its energies, or at least its interest, 
in this direction, for it soon ceased to issve 
new insurance except presumably for the 
preservation of its franchise in that respect, 
and, while honorably meeting all its engage- 
ments under old policies, .declined to com- 
pete with companies organized exclusively 
for the purpose. 
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The State of New York was the first to at- 
tempt the systematic collection of statistics 
of the business. By the revised statutes, 
moneyed corporations were required to re- 
port to the Comptroller, but the law was re- 
garded as applying only to companies organ- 
ized after the revision of the statutes and 
the requirement was not generally enforced. 
About fifty years ago the Comptroller un- 
dertook to require reports from all life in- 
surance companies of other States and coun- 
tries, and invited them also from domestic 
companies. He thus was able to lay before 
the Legislature in 1849 the condition of a 
few of the companies at the end of 1848, in 
such form as the knowledge of the subject 
then possessed by the State officers and by 
the companies enabled them to present it. 
There were then, I think, fifteen corporations 
in the United States authorized to insure 
lives, three of which, however, were char- 
tered for other purposes and soon found it 
desirable voluntarily to withdraw from this 
branch of business. Of the rest, nine re- 
ported to the Comptroller of New York. 

By far the largest of the fifteen, the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
being a domestic company, did not report at 

that time, but two years later voluntarily 
' presented a statement which deserves no- 
tice, since it was considered so satisfactory 
that it long continued to be the model. upon 
which the official reports of other companies 
were constructed. The President and Actu- 
ary unite in describing with much detail the 
large assets of the company, amounting 
January 31st, 1851, to $1,298,388.46, evidently 
regarding this vast sum as a complete guar- 
anty to the State and its citizens of strength 
and lastin~ solvency. But the liabilities are 
given, in one lump sum at the end of the re- 
port, as $15,600,000, with no intimation of 
the items of which they consisted. A bal- 
ance sheet so constructed and exhibiting 
such a remarkable condition of affairs would 
searcely meet the approval of the astute 
gentlemen who as Commissioners of Insur- 
ance for the several States now devote so 
much of their valuable time to the supervi- 
sion of the companies. By referring to the 
Annual Report of the Trustees for that year, 
however, we find that the whole amount in- 
sured upon lives, including a large propor- 
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tion of short term insurances, was added to 
the debts aue on all other accounts, and the 
gross sum acknowledged as liability. There 
appears to have been no provision for a re- 
serve and no conception of its functions. 
The only improvement introduced in the 
following years by other companies which 
sent in their reports was to itemize the 
debit side of the account, so that we find 
the sums due upon policies matured and un- 
paid, overdue dividends and gross amounts 
insured, set forth and added together as 
liabilities, in a form which represented each 
company as possessed of from seven to ten 
per cent. of the assets necessary to pay its 
debts. : 

The year 1848, however, was memorable 
in the early history of American life insur- 
ance, since an event which occurred early in 
the year gave a sudden stimulus to the busi- 
ness. In February the first mutual company 
completed its fifth year of activity. It had 
been founded by men wise enough to know 
that the nature of their enterprise made it 
impossible to test its merits by the results 
of a single year, and, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the general practice of the British 
companies, its charter provided for an ac- 
counting to its members, and a distribution of 
its surplus at the end of each five years. 
The first dividend period was naturally 
awaited by its policy holders with great in- 
terest. The books then showed that the 
losses by mortality had been far less, and 
the gains by interest on funds more, than 
had been expected, and that if the same con- 
ditions should prove permanent the pre- 
miums contracted for would nearly meet all 
future losses, without any considerable re- 
serve fund. In the enthusiasm of the dis- 
covery the company made haste to declare 
a dividend of the greater part of the pre- 
miums paid, appropriating to the purchase 
of reversionary insurance $355,642.60 of the 
entire accumulations amounting at the end of 
the previous fiscal year to $550,878.56. No al- 
lowance seems to have been made for future 
expenses, nor any actuarial investigation of 
the probable future losses. 

The effect on the mind of the business 
community was noteworthy; life insurance 
became a financial attraction; new com- 
panies were projected in considerable num- 
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bers; and at least five were far enough ad- 
- vanced in organization to report themselves 
to the Comptroller as possessed of ample 
capital and ready to issue policies, before 
the year ended. But four of the five 
disappeared within the next two years. 
Meanwhile the companies already in the 
field reaped the chief benefit of the 
popular movement, and their business 
increased with unprecedented rapidity. At 
the end of 1848 there appear to have been 
about $40,000,000 at risk upon policies issued 
by native as well as foreign companies for 
the whole period of life, besides a consider- 
able amount, perhaps from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, insured for short terms of from 
ene to five years. 

These insurances were almost wholly in 
the following companies, named in the order 
of their assets at the time: The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of New York; the Mutual 
Benefit, of New Jersey; the New England 
Mutual, of Boston; the New York Life In- 
surance Comipany; the State Mutual, of Wo1- 
cester; and the Connecticut Mutual, of Hart- 
ford. A few small policies were in force in 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund, of Phila- 
delphia, the Massachusetts Hospital Life In- 
surance Company, and the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust; while the Eagle, the 
Hope, the Trenton, the Hartford Mutual, and 
the Union Mutual, of Maine, were just or- 
ganizing. Of the last five only the Union 
Mutual survives. But every American com- 
pany which was issuing policies at the time 
of the first great life insurance dividend of 
1848 has been uninterrupted in its growth 
and prosperity throughout the intervening 
half century, and has the public confidence 
to-day. The whole amount at risk in the six 
pioneer companies named above at the be- 
ginning of 1848 was $30,490,362, including 
short term policies; their entire gross assets 
were $1,404,754. On January ist, 1898, the 
same companies had in force policies for 
$2,374,492,584, and actual funds in hand of 
$622,127,784. In fifty years they have multi- 
plied their risks by 78, their accumulations 
by 443. It is perhaps a coincidence worth 
remarking that these six companies are all 
purely mutual, while the large number 
which were founded or undertaken in 1848 
and succeeding years, and quickly failed, 
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were all provided with stock capital when 
launched. It is also noteworthy that, while 
more than six score companies have 
been organized to insure lives in this coun- 
try during the last half century, fifty of 
which are doing business at the present 
time, the six institutions in question still 
have 45 per cent. of the entire amount of 
regular life insurance risks in America, hold 
49 per cept. of the gross assets of all the 
companies and paid in the last year 51 per 
cent. of all the payments made by such com- 
panies to their policy holders. 

The growth of the business has involved 
a complete revolution in its methods and 
management. Fifty years ago the published 
records of the largest company then at work 
show a narrow conception of their work on 
the part of its officers, which was perhaps 
unavoidable then, but which seems ludicrous 
enough in contrast with the duties of their 
successors. When the president of a com- 
pany which did at least one-fourth of the 
life insurance, business of the United States 
brought before his Board of Trustees the 
question whether $5,000 of extra insurance 
should be allowed on the life of a gentle- 
man, “ whose constitution he suspected not 
to be very strong,” and the whole body dis- 
cussed it through a meeting and decided it 
by a vote founded on their own observa- 
tions; when the propriety of having a mathe- 
matician in the employ of the company as 
actuary was gravely discussed, and at last 
settled by the substitution of this office for 
that of vice-president, and when “ the Gen- 
eral Agent” of the company * was invited 
to attend a meeting of the board, to talk 
over the business “in the Western and 
Southern States,” and was made secretary 
pro tem. to keep the minutes of the meeting, 
it is clear that the world was in another 
stage of its history than that in which we 
now live, were no other evidence forthcom- 
ing. 

A turning point in the history of mutual 
life insurance in America was reached June 
8th, 1853, when Frederick S. Winston was 
made president of: the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York. For the first 
ten years of its activity it was directed by 
gentlemen chiefly engaged in other commer- 

*The late Henry H. Hyde, 
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cial business, who made it an incident of 
their work, and the amateur spirit pervaded 


the management. Mr. Winston himself was -* 


at the time a prominent merchant, but had 
for seven years been one of the most diligent 
trustees, giving close attention to the detail 
work of the committees; and had formed a 
conception of its possibilities of future 
growth and influence far beyond the compre- 
hension of most of his colleafues. At the 
time of his election his business was pros- 
perous. He had fully determined to with- 
draw from mercantile business and devote 
himself exclusively to the company, but 
withina very short time after he assumed the 
presidency a mercantile panic occurred and 
the firm with which he was connected failed. 
Mr. Winston immediately resigned his presi- 
dency, saying that although it had been his 


intention to withdraw from all other busi- - 


ness in order to give himself exclusively to 
the company, yet he feared that the failure 
would impair in some minds the moral 
standing of the company, and he could not 
consent to impose upon it in any degree the 
apparent strain of his mercantile failure. 
The trustees unanimously refused to admit 
this argument and insisted upon his retain- 
ing the presidency, and from that day 
throughout his life he had no connection 
with any other business than that of life in- 
surance. 

His sagacity and energy soon stamped his 
personality upon the entire organization and 
pervaded its work; and a period of rapid 
development began, such that when in 1885 
he ceased at once to work and to live, the in- 
stitution with which he was so long identified 
had become the foremost of its class in the 
world. When his presidency began its total 
funds were $2,060,649; when it ended they 
were $103,876,178; an achievement at that 
time unparalleled in financial history and 
largely due to the peculiar endowments of 
one great man. The dignity, breadth of 
view and personal ascendency of a single 
character have rarely accomplished more 
completely the precise work for which he 
seemed to ve destined. 

Mr. Winston, tho the first, was by no 
means the only individual force to exercise 
a commanding influence in shaping the new 
social and financial institution of Life In- 
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surance in America. The first general agent 
of his company to achieve a national repu- 
tation in spreading the principles of mutual — 
insurance was Henry H. Hyde, of Boston. 
His son, trained as a clerk in the office, 
showed at an early age an originality and 
energy which could not long be satisfied in 
a subordinate position, and in 1859 he 
founded the Equitable Life Assurance: So- 
ciety of the United States, gathering to his 
support a large body of associates of high 
moral, intellectual and financial resources. 
This company, in the short space of less than 
forty years and while its founder is still at 
its head, has become one of the noblest 
monuments of wisdom, perseverance and 
permanent usefulness which modern civili- 
zation possesses. To the phosphorescent 
genius of Henry Baldwin Hyde is due not 
only its conception, not only the unremit- 
ting, ‘intelligent and impulsive labor with 
which it was established, but the constant 
supervision of its affairs throughout its his- 
tory. Always surprising by the novelty of 
his methods and indomitable in the vigor 
and mastery with which they were prose- 
cuted, his influence has been felt upon the 
business at large in a degree second to none, 
and the vast changes which its entire organ- 
ization and management have undergone 
during the last generation have resulted, in 
a degree which few as yet appreciate, from 
innovations made by him. 


“ From age to age some soul divinely great 
Mounts o’er the level of our poor estate ;° 
And mindless of the confluent tides that gave 
Its grand preéminence to that crowning wave, 
We mark its period; and re-date old time 
By the accession of that force sublime.” 

If this were a history instead of a memo- 
randum, other memorable names of the liv- 
ing and the dead might, of course, be men- 
tioned as of high importance. The work of 
William H. Beers in building up the New 
York Life Insurance Company from insig- 
nificant beginnings to enormous proportions, 
and that of Elizur Wright, who first devised 
the curious medieval methods by which 
the State Governments now pretend politi- 
cally to regulate the most scientific and dif- 
ficult branch of finance, come at once with 
many others conspicuously into our thoughts. 
But the two men whose personality is most 
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deeply and most lastingly felt in the whole 
field of American Life Insurance are un- 
questionably Messrs. Winston and Hyde. 
The amazing growth of life insurance as 
an institution since 1848 could only be 
clearly understood by comparing its 
financial progress with that of other 
great moneyed interests. But the fig- 
ures which should embody this compari- 
son would be wearying to the general reader. 
Suffice it to say that there is no other inter- 
est in the moneyed world which resembles 
it in the rapidity of its development, from its 
almost unnoticed beginnings at a time still 
within living memory to its present position 
as the most important branch of private 
finance, as distinguished from that which 
deals with national and public interests. 
The significance of the change does not lie 
in the impressive numbers which illustrate 
it, but rather in the social movements which 
it represents. The great transformation of 
human life and character during the last 
generations consists largely in the wonder- 
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ful development of the principle of associa- 
tion, the community of interests, the mutual 
dependence of men, families and peoples. 
the rapid substitution of corporate enter- 
prise for individual activity is one result of 
the revolution which has taken place in the 
thoughts and habits of all civilized nations; 
but its best. and highest expression, per- 
haps, is to be found in the immense scale 
which the distribution of losses has as- 
sumed, and the resistless tendency to iink 
this distribution with varied forms of in- 
vestment and of enterprise. The member of 
a life insurance company, who commits to 
its keeping a substantial part of his income 
and estate, should be one of a vast number 
of those whose common interests he is per- 
petually reminded of by every incident of 
his own insurance; and it is perhaps not too 
much to hope that with the growth of a 
deeper realization of the unifying force of 
life insurance its influence may be felt in 


the enlightenment of conscience and a 


higher conception of reciprocal duty. 
Morris Pains, New JERSEY. 


THREE OLD SAWS. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


From THE INDEPENDENT OF MARCH 10TH, 1868, 


Ir the world seems cold to you 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather ; 

You will soon forget to moan , 
“ Ah! the cheerless weather! ” 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight ; 
_ Weeds and brambles smother ; 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it! 

Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear from clouds to fan it. 

Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver; 

~ Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 

Blends with Hope’s bright river! 
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BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, LL.D., 


A Former Epitor oF THE INDEPENDENT. 


FABEr’s familiar hymn, in celebrating the 
attributes by which God is revealed, de- 
clares that 

“There’s a kindness in His justice 
Which is more than liberty.” 

Slowly it is dawning upon the mind of Chris- 
tendom that justice and kindness are not 
contrasted virtues. The primitive notion of 
justice was retaliation; injuries were re- 
quited in kind. We have grown away from 
this, partly because we have come to realize 
that it is not easy to measure out recom- 
pense with absolute exactness. When-Shy- 
lock is compelled to be precise about ‘his 
pound of flesh he hesitates. The word of 
warning from the judgment seat above has 
also made itself heard: “ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay.” Justice has therefore taken 
on a more public character; we define it as 
that moral or civic virtue which secures to 
all men their rights of liberty, of property 
and of reputation. The courts are instru- 
ments of justice, but unless the sentiment of 
justice—the disposition to affirm and respect 
these rights—is in the hearts of the people, 
justice will not prevail. 

In justice, as thus defined, is there any in- 
fusion of kindness? God’s justice, if the 
hymn tells the truth, has kindness in it; is 
there any in man’s? I believe that there is. 
For, after all, the deepest right of every hu- 
man being is the right to be regarded and 
treated by his fellow-men as a brother man. 
Jurisprudence may find it difficult to define 
this right, but it always makes room for the 
recognition of it. Discretion is given to the 
judge, and the spirit of the law requires him 
to use it with the welfare of the offender in 
view. He must protect society; if the law 
prescribes a definite penalty he must inflict 
that penalty; but if society can be protected 
by some course of discipline which shall 
give the offender a chance to recover his 
manhood, the perfectly just judge will wish 
to enforce that discipline. The right to be a 
man is this malefactor’s deepest right. That 
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right the judge will secure to him if he can 
do so without endangering society. And 
that act has kindness in it, the very heart of 
kindness. 

It will also be evident, on a little reflection, 
that justice out of court, between man and 
man, is not perfect unless it involves an ele- 
ment of kindness—and this for the reason 
that the deepest right of every man with 
whom we have dealings is the recognition 
of his manhood, and this implies sympathy 
and fellow-feeling. What is true of God’s 
justice is equally true of man’s: there is no 
true justice in heaven or on earth which has 
not kindness at the heart of it. 

May we not also say that there is no true 
kindness in heaven or on earth that is not 
compact with justice? The great name of 
kindness in these latter days is charity, and 
is it not true that what all our charity, pub- 
lic and private, needs is a strong infusion of 
justice? 

Those who are deemed ob,ects of charity 
are often heard protesting that they want 
no charity—that they want only justice. 
What they mean is that they want no char- 
ity which is not based on justice—especially 
that they hate the charity which is a substi- 
tute for justice. There are multitudes who 
would rather dispense charity than render 
justice; not a few who are building up gi- 
gantic fortunes by monumental injustice, 
and who are using small portions of the 
money thus gained to purchase great reputa- 
tions for themselves as philanthropists. This 
kind of charity any man has a divine right 
to hate. . 

One of the subtlest forms of egoism is 
sometimes connected with the dispensation 
of what is known as charity. The bestower 
of alms, of bounties, of tips, often feels him- 
self entitled to indulge a secret feeling of su- 
periority to the recipient. Sometimes he 
evidently expects a certain homage. Is not 
the giver by nature superior to the receiver? 
To be lords and ladies bountiful is sweet in- 
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cense to some souls. But how does this af- 
fect the personality of the receiver? Does 


it not lower his self-respect? Is not the atti- . 


tude of dependence which he is expected to 
assume something of the nature of slavery? 
The transaction is one in which his primal 
right—his right to be a man—is not clearly 
recognized, and it thus involves an element 
of injustice. We cannot be said to treat a 
man justly, in the highest sense of that 
word, when we have any dealings with him 
in which his manhood is in any. sense im- 
paired. The first and deepest requirement 
of perfect justice is that these high qualities 
be preserved unimpaired in every man. The 
charity which lacks this element of justice 
is a spurious and mischievous thing. 

Nor does the fact that the recipient of your 
bounty is willing to humiliate himself before 
you for the sake of getting it give you any 
excuse for permitting him to do so. It is 
rather a reason why you should refuse the 
dole which pauperizes, even though the re- 
fusal may cost both you and him consider- 
able. discomfort. If he does not value his 
own rights of manhood, that is no reason 
why you should abet him in renouncing 
them; it is the strongest reason why you 
should assert them for him, and decline to 
treat him as any other than a self-respecting 
man. 

In dealing with willing workers out of 
work and in need of help, this principle must 
guide both public and private charities. Such 
people are always with us, and in the evolu- 
tion of the machine industry, under compe- 
tition, we are sure to have them with us in 
increasing numbers. Something must be 
done for them. They must not be left to 
suffer. But they must be helped in such a 
way as not to injure their characters. Thefirst 
right of an honest man is the right to live by 
his own labor—to eat his own bread. The 
taproot of all injustice is the denial of this 
right. To compel one who is willing to work 
for a living to subsist upon the bounty of 
others is a grave and deadly wrong. Not 
only should we be slow to assist in inflicting 
that wrong on any fellow-being, we should 
be swift to protect all our fellow-beings 
from exposure to it. The first step in a ca- 
reer of degradation is often taken when a 
man permits himself to subsist, as a depend: 
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ent, on public or private charity. How many 
thousands of men and women and children 
we are thus starting every year on the road 
to ruin! It is so much easier to give alms 
than to give the kind of assistance that 
saves manhood! It is so much easier to 
ruin men by a slipshod and spurious charity 
than by a justice which is jealous of their 
dearest rights to restrain them from the slip- 
pery paths that lead to perdition! Much 
the larger part of what we call private char- 
ity is pure gratuity for which the recipient 
is not expected to make any return. It is 
not the wicked alone whose tender mercies 
are cruelties ! 

So, too, in our public charities we are de- 
voting most of our resources to the pauper- 
ization of our citizens. No able-bodied man 
or woman ought ever to be compelled to re- 
ceive alms from the public treasury. If the 
State or the city owes these able-bodied peo- 
ple anything it is not alms, it is employment. 
The State or the city must not degrade its 
citizens when they «.e unfortunate by mak- 
ing paupers of them. The city or the State 
may refuse to do anything for the relief of 
able-bodied persons. It may take the ground 
that the dangers connected with the bestow- 
ment of aid upon the unemployed are so 
grave that it cannot safely make any pro- 
vision except for the helpless; that those ~ 
who are temporarily out of work must de- 
pend on private charity. This may be the 
wise and humane policy. But if the State or 
the municipality does undertake to relieve 
such persons the relief should take the form 
of employment and not of gratuity. These 
able-bodied men and women ought to be per- 
mitted to eat their own bread. The public 
authorities must find ways of employing ~ 
them. And a stone-pile is not enough. There 
ought to be several kinds of work open to 
men and women of this class. Genteel and 
easy jobs need not be furnished; the work 
may well be of the least attractive charac- 
ter, and the wages certainly no larger than 
are earned in ordinary trades, but it should 
be honest and useful work in which the 
worker may feel that he is rendering to the 
community a fair equivalent for what he is 
receiving. How to manage these is the prob- 
lem of statesmanship. It is a difficult prob- 
lem, no doubt. Most of the problems which 
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now confront us in our local government 
are difficult problems, requiring the sound- 
est business sense, the wisest philanthropy 
and the most unflinching integrity. Not only 
are the most serious economic questions to 
be grappled with, but the deepest interests 
of character in multitudes of our people are 
involved. On the way in which this busi- 
ness of poor-relief is handled depends the 
manhood and womanhood of great numbers 
of our fellow-citizens. Thousands of chil- 
dren, in all our cities, are likely, under exist- 
ing conditions, to grow up with more or less 
of the pauper habit. It is the problem of 
statesmanship to avert this peril. And such 
problems are not likely to be solved by the 
kind of men whom we are in the habit of 
electing to the municipal offices. 

From all propositions to furnish work in- 
stead of alms for the unemployed many of 


us recoil because it is a movement in the 


direction of Socialism. Some people are 
much more afraid of Socialism than of pau- 
perism. I am not. I think I can see that 
the dispensation of alms to able-bodied peo- 
ple is producing all the mischiefs that men 
fear in Socialism. Certainly it must be safer 
for the State to furnish work for the unem- 
ployed than to feed them in idleness. 

We have always with us a considerable 
number of those who have taken on the 
pauper character and who are more than 
willing to subsist, if they can, upon public 
or private charity. For them the same rem- 
edy is indicated. When an able-bodied man 
comes to his neighbors or to the State for as- 
sistance he must be made to understand that 
so long as he has wealth and strength he 
must give a full equivalent in labor for 
everything whicua he receives. This man’s 
rights also must first of all be considered 
and secured. He has a right to be a man; 
we must help him to secure and maintain 
that right; we must not encourage him to 
becomeamendicant or an underling. The firm 
assertion of this principle in our dealings 
with him will no doubt be felt by him to be 
a hardship. The same treatment which the 
willing worker hails as a privilege the para- 
site shuns as a penalty. But it is good for 
both—to preserve manhood in the one, to 
restore it to the other. 

The provision of work for those who do 
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not want to work may need to be different 
in some respects from the provision for those 
who do want to work. Probabiy some whole- 
some disciplinary severities may be neces- 
sary in some of these cases to arouse and 
restore the debilitated manhood. 

’ The foundation of all charity must be jus- 
tice, the justice which jealously guards the 
deepest of human rights, the right to be a 
man. This is the one central value that 
we miss in our sentimental almsgiving and 
our demagogic poor relief. We have got 
far enough in our charitable work to care a 
great deal about mere physical suffering; 
hunger and cold appeal to us; but what is a 
little hunger or cold compared with the in- 
jury that a man suffers when his standards 
of manhood are lowered, when he learns to 
cringe and wheedle to get his living without 
work? Hunger and cold are not our worst 
@nemies; how many of those who lived a 
hundred years ago where I am living now 
had them for constant companions! The 
physical privations which they suffered were 
far greater than the poorest of our poor are 
called wpon to endure, and their battle with 
these fues made heroes of them—strong men, 
brave women fit to be the founders of em- 


pire. And while we ought not to be willing 


that those who live in the midst of our abun- 
dance should suffer from hunger and cold, 
we must beware how we suffer them to fall 


_into worse ills. It were better far that a 


thousand men should die of starvation at 
our doors than that the same number of 
men should become chronic mendicants and 
paupers. What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain a living by losing himself? 

It is not hard to save men from starva- 
tion; it is a great deal harder to save them 
from the loss of character. The kind of 
charity for which I am pleading is far cost- 
lier and more troublesome than that with 
which we are fain to be content. But the 
charity that heals and helps and saves is to 
be preferred, at any cost, to the charity that 
harms and cripples and degrades. We must 
learn to be the children of our Father in 
heaven, of whom, turning the poet’s phrase, 
we may truly say: 

There’s a justice in His kindness, 


Which is more than charity. 
Co.umpsus, O. 





THE PASSER BY. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 


A Former Epitor oF Tue INDEPENDENT, 


Sam Aspen Heart to Quaking Leaf, 
“Who goes by on the hill, 

That you should tremble at dead of noon 
When the whole earth is still?” 


Said Quaking Leaf to Aspen Heart, 
“A loneliness drew nigh, 

And fear was on us, when we heard 
The mountain rain go by.” 


Said Aspen Heart to Quaking Leaf, 
“Who went by on the hill? 

The rain was but your old gray nurse 
Crossing the granite sill.” 


Said Quaking Leaf to Aspen Heart, 
“There was a ghostly sigh, 

And frosty hands were laid on us, 
As the lone fog went by.” 


Said Aspen Heart to Quaking Leaf, 
“But who went by on the hill? 
The white fogs were your play fellows, 

And your companions still.” 


Said Quaking Leaf to Aspen Heart, 
“ We shook, I know not why, 
Huddled together when we saw 
A passing soul go by.” 
New York City, 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR IN ART. 


BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


Tue end of the century brings with its 
close the close of the career of one of the 
last of the great artists of our time. After 
Puvis de Chavannes, of the older men who 
reach back to the middle of the century, 
there reman only Mr. Watts, Arnold Boeck- 
lin, Menzel and Gérome. The smaller lights 
and illustrations have disappeared, and taken 
their place in the pavement or background 
upon which these others move; and I have 
added Mr. Gérome’s name rather as repre- 
senting a tradition and a movement than 
as a special individualization in the art of 
the end of the century. 

Puvis de Chavannes might have painted 
still further, but his art would have been still 
the same; for none among the better men 
have fluctuated so little in their aims and 
their manner of expression. We of to-day 
have become so accustomed to this expres- 
sion of his that we do not realize how much 
his manner was in conflict with the habits 
and tendencies of the Third Empire and the 
ever increasing trend toward realism and 
the representation of the accidental. 

It is enormously to the credit of the Amer- 


ican barbarian that the work of Puvis de 
Chavannes was appreciated by many of us 
quite as early as by any Gallic admirers. 
So did we appreciate Millet at a time when 
he was yet laughed at in Paris or in Eng- 
land, as was. also Puvis de Chavannes. 
Mere persistency and the courage to live 
were sure, in such cases of sincerity, to out- 
live opposition, and to secure, even for de- 
fects, a reasonable toleration. 

But Puvis de Chavannes, however ad- 
mired, and though dying in the full realiza- 
tion of fame, is not perhaps understood even 
among the French as a very French artist. 
It has been impossible for the artists of 
France to escape from the glory reflected 
upon them by his work, but I personally 
doubt whether he has not seemed to them 
more of a follower of abstraction than he 
really was. Looked at for the purpose of 
detinition, the characteristics of his art are 
eminently French, and yet they differ in out- 
ward expression from what the Frenchman 
usually likes to see, and they drop ap- 
parently most of the qualities in which the 
Frenchman most delights. They are not 
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gay; they are not aware of Paris; they 
show no sensitiveness to ridicule; they are 
anti-theatrical; they are voluntarily effacés; 
they appeal to no racial pride or acuteness 
of apprehension of the motive of their sub- 
ject. Their object as well as their subject 
seems to be beauty alone. Yet again, I be- 
lieve them to be most fundamentally French. 
It is true that they are French of the type 
which has resulted from a deep intermixture 
with what is carelessely called the Teutonic. 
They are nearer akin to Gothic interpreta- 
tions and their voluntary abandonment of 
accidental and personal charm, and volun- 
tary solution of all the parts in unity of 
effect. With all that there is a real sense 
of life, as distinguished from the repre- 
sentation of a representation of life, 
which is especially evident in their 
‘absence of theatrical crises. The Burgun- 
dian origin of Puvis de Chavannes may 
have kept alive in him this healthy relation 
to nature, of which we know a great series 
of examples in the drawings on the vases 
of Hellenic art. The drawings of Puvis de 
Chavannes made for himself—his studies— 
are not reduced to a system any more than 
the first sketches of the Greek painters on 
pottery, which we see occasionally when the 
vase in unfinished, or abrasion has rubbed 
the surface down to. the first brilliant, vivid 
and realistic preparatory sketch. But the 
original sense of life exists in both these 
cases. however the northern torpidity of 
blood and heaviness of intention appear in 
the Frenchman when contrasted with the 
Greek. 
willed change of the natural impulse to a 
formula which seems to me a decided 
French characteristic in Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. 

There is alsoan extreme clearness of mean- 
ing, and a fear of abandonment to sensual 
pleasure which is characteristic of the 
greater monuments of the French mind, 
visible most eminently in all its classical 
literature, the only modern one which has 
succeeded in keeping a cool dignity of ex- 
pression that connects with the antique 
world. 

This setness of purpose has driven Puvis 
even to destroy expression in those of his 
figures, for instance, that act as chorus, as 
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repetitions of the main intention; has ab- 
breviated his draperies, even as Millet tried 
to do with his; has made him give up many 
of the charms of color and of the accidental 
glories of nature; and has driven him to 
the logical continuation of the wall which 
he painted. 

Strange to say, the architects were slow 
to appreciate the formulator of one of their 
own special ideas; it has taken nearly half 
a century for them to come around to see 
at all how they encouraged every opposite 
tendency; as also they objected to the look 
of tapestry which characterized the wall 
paintings of the other great wall painter, 
Delacroix. Now that it is too late, they will 
probably give to surface imitators the work 
which was never given to those who alone 
understood and believed the principles 
which the architect most often emphasizes 
in words. To carry out reticence; there must 
be a great deal kept back, and the imitators 
of Puvis are unlikely to have the great ar- 
tistic capacities behind them which he, for 
a purpose, neglected. There will be me- 
chanical imitations of the dullness of Puvis’s 
color and of the arbitrariness of his draw- 
ing—the imitation of the outside and of the 
external clothing of his art. Few will have, 
as he had, the love of the dull gray river, 
the neutral tones of foliage, and the ele- 
mentary blue of the sky: of that part of 
France in which he most lived. All these 
were prefered by him and cared for by him, 
partly because of a fear of the more splen- 
did countries, whose grandiosity of color 
and of line were not ‘so controllable, and 
might influence his decision. Yet through 
all he was, like most great artists, a great 
landscape painter. 

With his departure from the stage, and the 
survival of so few great names, we should 
not forget that some of.the names best 
known to the European world of art are 
American. Tho on different planes, and 
having little in common, Mr. Whistler and 
Mr. Sargent rank with any of the small 
number of artists that have to be mentioned 


‘if one counts over the celebrities in Europe 


certain to keep their place; and this is cer- 
tainly a moment to bring this up to the no- 
tice of every American. The close of the 
century has carried us into a larger ex- 
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panse and perhaps a greater destiny. There 
is no reason why we should not claim what 
we have gained by actual conquest in the 
domain of intelligence. The provincial 
state of mind in which our critics live keeps 
them in a subordinate fear of the superior- 
ity of the mass of smaller artists in Europe; 
and the extension and prevalence of trade— 
that is to say,of traders making much money 
—tends to enhance this illusion. The art of 
Europe is cheap, and can be exported over 
here in the same way. that broken fragments 
of commercial ventures are unioaded upon 
the public by the great retail dealers. On 
these we are now living—that is to say, the 
mass of the public. It is all logical and 
right, as all trade and all commerce is right; 
as it would be also were it just the reverse; 
but from an intellectual and artistic point 
of view, it is essentially un-American to 
contemplate the fact that the painting of 
the “ Wave ” of Mr. Courbet can be solemnly 
described and commented on, when the great 
“Wave” of Winslow Homer—as much more 
a wave as nature is greater than Homer— 
is only known to a few persons and to the 
admiration of artists. 

There is another and practical considera- 
tion that is pressed upon us by the fact that 
we have artists, and good ones, and at least 
these three unsurpassed by any in the 
world—namely, that we should be fully rep- 
resented at the coming World Exposition in 
Paris. Our enormous activity in machinery, 
our increase in manufactures, will be duly 
taken care of; but that our art shall be duly 
represented is still a matter of grave doubt. 
Political considerations, sectional arrange- 
ments, the fact that the .ew thousand art- 
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ists of the country do not make a voting 
mass, may stand in our way; and yet, not 
only are our American artists—Mr. Whistler, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Harrison, Mr. St. Gaudens 
and how many others—fully known abroad, 
but in the very department of applied art, 
in which the European has had every ad- 
vantage over us, advantages of capital, of 
inherited skill and training, and more es- 
pecially of strong government and national 
fostering, we have established a specialty 
of superidrity which is perfectly acknowl- 
edged and known in Europe to everybody 
who is in the least concerned with such mat- 
ters, from the critic to the manufacturer. 

Our architectural work has partaken of all 
our other progress. As architecture proper 
it is ragged, sometimes tame and commer- 
cial, sometimes. over-eccentric, but through 
many defects and a latent opposition of 
American sympathy it has achieved. In 
every department of art we suffer from un- 
due foreign influence, which easily connects 
with our partial education and those moral 
deficiencies which make us accept commer- 
cial standards, monetary values, and stand 
in the way of proper inteliectual self-respect. 
But we have achieved, and our efforts can 
be counted. All these efforts of American 
art ought to be adequately presented. They 
have been presented in small sections, and 
always at the request of foreign Govern- 
ments and institutions; so that it would but 
seem a logical continuation, due to the pride 
of the United States in its people, to em- 
phasize these successes in a more united 
display, that may give us confidence in a 
great future. 

New York Cry. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER. 
BY SYDNEY LANIER. 


From THe INDEPENDENT OF DECEMBER 23RD, 1880, 


INTO the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 
Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And he was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last ; 
’Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came. 








’57 OR THEREABOUTS. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A PUBLISHER. 


BY JOSEPH H. RICHARDS. 


Ir would be strange indeed, if, sitting 
where I do at present, in my office at number 
five Beekman Street, I could not recall inci- 
dent after incident connected with my work 
as publisher of THE INDEPENDENT, forty 
years ago, and more. For, on this very site, 
altho in a former building, were the ed- 
itorial rooms and publishing office of the 
paper which to-day celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Beekman Street, at taat time, with the ad- 
joining blocks on Nassau, was the location 
where the publication offices of most of the 
religious papers were to be found. Writers 
who have described old New York have had 
much to say of this locality. At the corner 
of Beekman Street and Park Row, in the 
recollection of many of your readers, there 
stood, in the forties, Dr. Spring’s church, 
and on the block between Beekman and 
Spruce on Park Row were to be found the 
stores of book publishers, adjoining the 
church property. Theatre Alley, running 
from Ann Street to Beekman, between Park 
Row and Nassau, was quite a thoroughfare 
for one so unpretentious; Theatre Alley it 
was called, I believe, because it was the 
rear entrance to the Park Theatre, fronting 
on Park Row. On one occasion at least, it 
was a theatre itself, in which was enacted 
a drama never to be effaced from the mem- 
ories of those who witnessed it. It was at 
the time of the Draft riots, when the mobs 
were seizing and hanging black men where- 
ever they could lay hands on them. A negro 
boy was spied somewhere down town and a 
mob chased him with hellish eagerness until 
he turned into Theatre Alley and ran its 
length, hoping thereby to escape his pursu- 
ers. .One of the editors of THz INDEPENDENT 
happening to take in the situation® at a 
glance ran out and stood in front of the boy, 
receiving many of the blows the savages 
aimed at him, and ultimately rescued him 
from their grasp. The satanic faces of the 
men, who for a long time stood on both 
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streets, looking up at the windows of THE 
INDEPENDENT office, shouting themselves 
hoarse with the demand that the “ nigger” 
be surrendered to them, these faces were 
well photographed on the film of memory, 
for the light was a lurid one and the ex- 
posure long. This incident, involving one of 
the editorial staff of the paper, is but a 
faint portrayal, after all, of the attitude of 
T'ne INDEPENDENT and its entire staff to 
the whole question of human slavery and its 
attendant issues of secession and war. In- 
deed, the paper was well recognized as the 
leading anti-slavery weekly of the whole 
country; and as I write a sense of pride 
springs up within me at having been con- 
nected with the paper at a time when every 
champion of liberty was needed. 

But, to return to even earlier days than 
these; for numb r five Beekman Street was 
not the office of THE INDEPENDENT as I first 
recollect it. When my relation with it began 
as publisher, in 1857, it was modestly is- 
sued from the second floor of number twen- 
ty-two Beekman Street, with publishing of- 
fice in front, editorial rooms in the rear and 
composing rooms on the floor above. 

At that time the Revs. Drs. Bacon, 
Thompson and Storrs were its editors, a 
trio of Congregational ministers, recognized 
everywhere, then and since, as aggressive, 
thoughtful leaders in church and public af- 
fairs. The person most often to be seen in 
the editorial department at the office was 
the Rev. Dr. Joshua Leavitt, a man of 
strong physique, large heart and forceful 
editorial style. His relation with the paper 
continued, I believe, until the time of his 
death, a number of years after my connec- 
tion with it had ceased. 

There seemed to be the utmost unanimity 
and cordiality among the editors and it was 
always pleasant to meet them on theoccasion 
of their weekly visits to the office. I recall 
one incident: When passing through the 
editorial room on one of these occasions, 
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one of the editors remarked, “ Richards, 
You’re getting fat,” and another replied, 
“ There’s reason enough why he should; isn’t 
he continualfy trying to increase the circu- 
lation ?” 

An item of mechanical progress is perhaps 
well worth mentioning here, inasmuch as 
the change it brought about was radical. 
The toilsome, slow process of wrapper writ- 
ing was one day changed for the patent 
process of labeling the address on the paper 
and at the same time keeping a record of 
subscriptions. THE INDEPENDENT was the 
first weekly paper, I believe, to adopt this 
system, so universally in use now. This 
process was invented by the Rev. Mr. Dick, 
and is, if I mistake not, still-in use by most 
of the publications using the mails for dis- 
tribution. This man Dick was rather a re- 
markable character; a very earnest Chris- 
tian, he rarely came into the office without a 
word of spiritual comfort for any one who 
would listen. 

Probably the largest progress was made 
by THE INDEPENDENT after moving to its new 
quarters, number five Beekman Street, cor- 
ner of Theatre Alley, where they occupied the 
second floor, directly over the National Park 
Bank; the building was then called Clinton 
Hall and was the abode of several other re- 
ligious publications, notably The Evangelist, 
The Anti-Slavery Standard and The Eclectic 
Magazine. 

At this time we began to make premium 
offers to subscribers, and I dare say that in 
the homes of many of THE INDEPENDENT’S 
readers can still be found a copy of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, which was 
received by every subscriber sending us 
three new names. This offer was a decided 
success, and placed the paper in the hands 
of thousands of new readers. 

At this time also we began in a most com- 
prehensive manner the securing of special 
contributors, the best writers in this country 
and elsewhere. I recall several incidents in 
this connection, some of which are rather 
personal, but which will illustrate a fact 
which was a source of satisfaction to us 
all—that contributors, editors and publisher 
Seemed like cordial friends, or even some- 
times like college chums. 

A reader of The Tribune, to whom Mr. 
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Greeley’s articles were of special interest, 
spoke to him at one time of his contribu- 
tions to THE INDEPENDENT in a manner that 
evinced his displeasure, seeming to imply 
that Mr. Greeley should do his best writing 
for The Tribune. He said to him, “‘ Mr. Gree- 


ley, what do you write for THe INDE- 
PENDENT for?” “ For twenty-five dollars an 


article,” replied Mr. Greeley, illustrating the 
humor of the man and at the same time the 
fact that contributors were well remunerated 
for their work in those days. 

Dr. Stephen H. Tyng (the elder), rector of 
St. George’s, contributed a series of articles 
at one time on Sunday schools, and was 
urged to write another on some feature of 
church work. He brought to my desk his 
first article and said, “I leave this with you 
on condition that you faithfully report to me 
any adverse criticism that you may hear 
upon it.” He had scarcely reached his home 
when one of the editors, in looking over the 
article, said, “The Doctor has chosen an 
unfortunate title.’ I took my hat at once 
and reported to him in his study, as prom- 
ised. He seemed surprised, and with curte- 
ous dignity changed the title. 

It was not uncommon in the later years of 
my relation with the paper for editor, pub- 
lisher and congenial friend to lunch together 
at Petit & Crook’s, in the Times Building. 
It was then that office cares were laid aside 
and wit and pleasantry had sway. A waiter 
at one of these gatherings was evidently im- 
pressed with the marked discrimination 
made in the lunch order. Having taken his 
order from one of the party, he approached 
our editor with the question, “ Will you 
have the same, sir?” 

“No, sir, but similar,” was the reply. 

For a long time it was my frequent pleas- 
ure to sign checks to the order of John 
G. Whittier, b t I. had never seen the man 
in our office. Some years after my connec- 
tion with THE INDEPENDENT ceased I re- 
member a visit to Mr. Whittier’s home at 
Danvers, Mass. Driving into his grounds 
with some ladies, and inquiring for him I 
was informed that he was not in, Disap-: 
pointed at not meeting him we were driving 
back to the entrance when an old gentleman 
with his hat in his hand approached and in- 
quired if we were looking for him. I said, 
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“Is this Mr. Whittier ?” He replied “ Yes.” 
When I told him of the fact that I had fre- 
quently sent him checks for his contribu- 
tions to THE INDEPENDENT and had much 
desired to meet him he urged us to come in, 
and when we thought it best to decline 
stood by the carriage for some minutes 
telling of his experiences with the paper and 
of his regard for it and its editors. Nothing 
so impressed me in this short talk as the 
great modesty of the man. 

Mr. Lincoln walked into our office one day, 
and I confess that I can scarcely describe 
the emotions with which I saw the man for 
the first time. He had come to New York 
on the invitation of two other gentlemen 
and myself to make his famous Cooper 
Union address, which speech I have been 
frequently assured was a very powerful 
factor in making him President of the 
United States. But I, without dreaming of 
the events which were then in the future, 
looked at the man solely with reference to 
whether he would draw a paying audience, 
for my friends and I had become respon- 
sible for the expense attending his speech, 
and when I saw the awkward manner, long 
legs and arms of this man I could not help 
having serious forebodings concerning the 
financial outcome of the venture. When he 
sat down at my desk, however, and began to 
talk, and I noted the deep resonance of his 
voice and watched his eye, I made up my 
mind that he wasn’t to be condemned un- 
heard, and I hoped for a successful issue of 
this, my costly lecture venture. But, what- 
ever the, results were to him, the net mon- 
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etary result to us was an oyster stew, which 
we partook of on the way home. 

A word or two of the business side of the 
paper in these days. Advertising was then 
in its infancy. Advertising agents were few, 
and I recal the names of S. M. Pettengill 
of Boston, and his relative, S. M. Pettengill 
of New York; John Hooper, Lawrence Burke, 
W. J. Carleton, and Peter K. Deyo. Of these 
S. M. Pettengill of Boston, after several firm 
changes, emerged into Pettengill & Co., now 
a vigorous agency at Boston and New York, 
and S. M. Pettengill of New York, afterward 
changed to J. H. Bates, is now the large 
agency of Lyman D. Morse. Carleton and 
Burke, the latter silver haired and bright 
eyed, are still in the business. 

Since then, the business of promoting the 
welfare of the advertiser in choice of proper 
periodicals and preparation ‘of matter and 
the securing of the right space at the right 
price has become so conspicuous a business, 
requiring experience, judgment and tact, 
that the advertiser can ill afford to miss the 
helpfulness of the advertising agent. 

It need not be said that the proprietor of 
THE INDEPENDENT, Mr. Henry C., Bowen, 
was an inspiration to all connected with it. 
His habit was to stop at the office on his 
way home to Brooklyn, and taking the young 
publisher’s arm as we walked to the ferry, 
talk over the interests of the paper so 
dear to him. Indeed, it would have been 
difficult to be a laggard with such a constant 
object lesson before one of wisely planned 
industry. 


New York Cirty. 


INTO SPAIN, WITH VERDI'S “TROVATORE.” 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


So far as I know, my friend Mr. Henry 
Edward Krehbiel and myself are the only 
two musical laborers in our immediate vicin- 
ity who have found their physical way into 
that Thuringian Cave of Venus (such as it 
is) from which Tannhiiuser emerged, with 
that impassioned ery, ‘‘ My salvation is in 
Mary !’—after a rather long indifference 
to that good Catholic possibility. I think, 


however, that I have ddvanced a pace on 
Mr. Krehbiel in operatic topography. Or, 
perhaps, I might be accused of retrograding 
one in esthetics. Some idle people visit 
Spain because the Madrid expresses are 
quite handy at Hendaye, because of Spanish 
cathedrals, the bull-fights, Murillo and Velas- 
quez masterpieces and the red Alhambra’s 
calm splendors. I made an unexpected pil- 
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grimage into it—a sort of individual border 
raid—to trace eut, what few opera-goers, 
new or old, know as extant—the historic or 
quasi-historic localities of an old Italian 
opera’s action, “ Il Trovatere ” of Verdi. 

Not many Americans at least, either of the 
earlier generation to which Verdi’s work is 
still dear or of its later and more critical 
and condescending auditors, suspect that 
the Trovatore ever had a milieu almost as 
definite as Nuremberg is that of Wagner’s 
“The Meistersingers,” Sikkingen that of 
Nessler’s “ Trumpeter,” and the Chateau of 
Chenonceaux that of “‘ The Huguenots.” If, 
however, you happen to be loitering for the 
summer in the Hastern Pyrenees, and are 
roving about Luchon and Foix and so on, it 
will be an easy matter for you to behold 
with your own eyes that “ Urgel” of which 
Manrico (with or without his “ high C’’) was 
a resident and lieutenant; the “ Castellor” 
wherein he and the faithful Leonora of 
Zaragoza sheltered themselves from the 
Count di Lufia’s rage; the spot where the 
miserable Azucena could have conveniently 
been burned alive in sight of her adopted 
son—above all else the “ remote Tower” of 
the “ palace-fortress of Aliaferia”’ in which 
Manrico bid farewell to Leonora and life. 
That is to say, for all these localities the 
most solemn guarantees are extant in grave 
print and by warrant of extremely coHoquial 
Catalufia dialect. 

The lurid opera-book which Salvadore 
Cammarano made for Verdi’s “Il Trova- 
tore”? is confused, but (all notions to the 
contrary) it is coherent drama, allowing for 
affected diction and an absurd over-condens- 
ing of its materials from the really strong 
Spanish melodrama by Gutierrez de la Vega. 
As a stage play “ El Trovador” enjoyed an 
enormous vogue. It is not at all a bad Span- 
ish “ historical’ piece of its kind to-day. A 
needed key to its spasmodic pictures and se- 
quences occurs in remembering that Cata- 
lufia and Biscaya were of old continually in 
rebellion against the Princes of Aragon 
hear by and much of the rest of Spain; that 
Manrico of Urgel was a traditional border 
chieftain of gipsy blood heading a revolt 
against Aragon, and that the Count di Lufia 
was a generalissimo of an Aragonese sov- 
ereign, and that di Lufia’s descendants exist 
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to-day and cherish the “ Trovatore” as a 
family chronicle of love and valor. The 
Troubadour and the Aragonese grandee 
were enemies, quite aside from their rivalry 
for the beautiful Leonora. The latter ele- 
ment, as well as their mysterious consan- 
guinity, is romance. Nowonder that de 
Lufia was anxious to catch and “ remove” 
the Troubadour. As was the case of Captain 
Reece, commander of the ‘‘ Mantelpiece,” it 
was his duty—as well as his personal pleas- 
ure. His King commanded it. 

You will remember that when Manrico so 
opportunely rescues his Leonora from her 
final vows as a disconsolate “ daughter of 
Eve,” and from the wily di Lufia, his troop 
call out “ Viva Urgel!’ Behold the key to 
your little “ Trovatore” pilgrimage, if you 
are in the region. 

You will perhaps visit Andorra, that infini- 
tesimalrepublicof nine-score square miles and 
about 7,000 inhabitants. Now, if you will pro- 
ceed a little further into, Catalufia than An- 
dorra’s dirty capital, you will travel wild 
tracks beloved of smugglers, and so can see 
some of the most savage and spectacular 
Pyrenean views. Anon you reach the city 
of Urgel—‘ Seo de Urgel” its fuller title. 
As its name implies, Urgel was (like Bam- 
berg, Brixen or Salburg over in Austria) a 
spiritual and temporal demesne as early as 
the year of our Lord 850 under the rule of a 
Prince Bishop. This hierarch often was a 
most militant clergyman, delighting to make 
brisk war with Aragon by the aid of just 
such aristocratic free lances as was Manrique 
the Mysterious. Andorra itself was nominally 
subject to the Prince Bishops of Seo de Ur- 
gel, and paid them tithe and tax, and so was 
much let alone. Urgel itself is a peculiarly 
gloomy, fortified town, rather like Carca- 
sonne in the somberness, only worse; de- 
tached now and decadent, as its situation 
would naturally keep it. Its cathedral is 
fine. But it is the citadel that also catches 
your eye—a hold overlooking the town and 
plain, and erected on a hill consistently en- 
titled “Las Horcas’”—or “Gallows Hill.” 
This citadel is ‘“‘ Castelor,’” the “ Castellor ” 
of “Il Trovatore’s” third act. You can 
trace in it the apartments that sheltered 
Manrico and his Leonora of Zaragoza. You 
can look off from it to a likely spot for edify- 
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ing that death-pyre on which Azucena, the 
gipsy, was to be burned in sight of her 
adopted son. If you can sing, by all means 
sing the “ Di Quella Pira,” even if you have 
no more than three notes in your voice, not 
to speak of never a “ high C.” There is no 
gallery to take notice. In all your life you 
will never have a finer chance to do the 
proper thing. 

Before progressing further over the Py- 
renean wall than Seo de Urgel, let me point 
out (to any not happening to know) that not 
only is Catalufia the most savagely romantic 
province of Spain, a true Salvator Rosa sec- 
tion, but that the immediate Lérida district 
is the very jewel of grimness in Spanish 
landscape. Exactly the scenery for a tragic 
“ Trovatore” is met, right and left. Every 
revolt in Spain save one has begun and last- 
ed longest,in Catalufia. Both Manrico and 
di Lufia had their work cut out for them. 

As for “ Aliaferia,” that remarkable old 
“ fortress-prison ” of our opera’s first and 
last acts, it lies not very far off—Aliaferia 
at Zaragoza, the old capital of Aragon’s 
kings. It was exactly the near and proper 
place for Count di Lufia to imprison and—by 
abuse of private authority—to execute Man- 
rico after taking “Castellor. You can drive 
out to the ancient half-ruin, half-barracks, 
as it stands within twenty minutes of Zara- 
_ goza. The pile is a vast mass of mixed 
architectures of as many periods, from the 
mosque and other relics of its first builder, 
Aben-Alja, whose name still hangs about it. 
No structure could be more operatic, more 
Ann Radcliffish. By the by, our America is 
historically linked with it and so with “Il 
Trovatore”’ forever. For a certain ceiling 
in the vast edifice received its gilding from 
tie first gold that Columbus brought to 
Spain from his ‘‘ Western Indies.” As to 
Manrico’s Tower, go to it. On the northerly 
side of the small San Martino Chapel is the 
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identical dungeon, credat operaticus. Your 
guide will tell you the whole story of Leon- 
ora’s rivals,of her night watch, of her hearing 
her lover sing a plaintive air, and of the sac- 
rifice that she made to save him, frustrated 
by the treachery of Count di Lufia. The 
prison is not an imposing prison; but it is 
anything except a cardboard jail. I have re- 
marked above that the Lady Leonora is cred- 
ited with hearing Manrico’s “‘ Addio, addio,” 
or his warbling something else to somebody, 
loud enough to do what miners call “locate ” 
him. But I fear Leonora must have had a 
willow wand or a tip. The actual walls of 
the Aliaferia dungeon would hardly admit 
the escape of a Troubadour’s voice any more 
than of his body; at least as the apartment 
now is. Perhaps acoustics were better in 
those days, or possibly tenors sang even 
louder than in our degenerate epoch of 
lyrism. ? 

“But what of our good old Azucena?” 
somebody asks here; “ why do you fail to 
connect that truculent personage (the real 
central figure of “Il Trovatore”) with the 
localities so generously associated with the 
other protagonists? I am sorry to say that 
Azucena is so much less “ historical’ that I 
cannot with a sound conscience quite con- 
vincingly unite her here to my operatic pil- 
grimage. For the present, therefore, I must 
leave ’'Azucena a creation of mere romance. 
Perhaps, however, even if the Battle of Pelila, 
from which she rescued her bleeding protégé, 
be no prelium historicum, some stones of the 
“ deserted dwelling ’’ on the sea coast of Vis- 
caja, an anvil or so of the Anvil Chorus, or 
even an echo of her weird “Stride la Vam- 
pa” may be found and brought home by 
some traveler more enterprising than I; and 
so Gutierrez Cammarano, Verdi and all 
“Tyovatore”’ lovers shall be vindicated for 
all time to come. 

New York City. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M.P., 


A Former Epitror oF THE INDEPENDENT. 


I FEEL a peculiar pride and pleasure in 
writing an article for THE INDEPENDENT on 
the fiftieth anniversary of its existence. I 
have known THE INDEPENDENT for more 
than thirty years out of these fifty years of 
its lifetime; indeed, it cannot be far short 
of thirty years since a contribution of mine 
first appeared in its columns. That was dur- 
ing my first visft to the United States; and 
[ have been a contributor to THE INDE- 
PENDENT off and on during the intervening 
years. Naturally, therefore, I am very anx- 
ious to appear as a contributor once again 
when T'HE INDEPENDENT is celebrating its 
fiftieth birthday. Now that I am writing 
for its pages in England, and not as I once 
used to do in New York, my thoughts not 
unnaturally resolve themselves into a retro- 
spect of some of the changes that have 
taken place in England during the fifty 
years of the journal’s existence. Fifty years 
ago the great Chartist agitation in this coun- 
try reached its hight. That was the time 
when Louis Napoleon, then an exile in Lon- 
don, afterward Emperor of the French, was 
Sworn in as a special constable to assist in 
Vindicating the cause of law and order 
against those wicked anarchists, the London 
Chartists. Louis Napoleon had not at that 
time gained the opportunity which he not 
long afterward turned to account of vin- 
dicating the cause of law and order in 
France by his coup d@’état with its banish- 
ments, its imprisonments and its slaughter. 
Those wicked anarchists, ,the Chartists, 
what revolutionary principles they advo- 
cated, what daring changes they demanded! 
Only think of it—they asked for manhood 
suffrage in England, and vote by ballot, and 
the abolition of the property qualification 
for a Member of Parliament, and a number 
of other equally monstrous innovations upon 
the time-honored Constitution of the. coun- 
try. And only think of it again, all or very 
nearly all their demands have been long 
Since peacefully conceded, and there is not 
“an old Tory in England stupid enough to 


deny that the country is ever so ‘much bet- 
ter and stronger and happier and more se- 
cure for the concessions. 

For more than twenty years of the fifty 
during which THE INDEPENDENT has been 
working the people of England had no sys- 
tem of national education. It was not 
thought by most of our legislators, at that 
time, to be a. good thing that the people 
should have education. What could humble 
folks want with education? It could only 
teach them to set themselves up against 
their superiors, and perhaps to fancy that 
they were entitled to have a voice in the 
making of the country’s laws. National edu- 
cation might do very well for foreigners, for 
Americans, and Prussians, and out-of-the 
way peoples of that kind; and as for com- 
pulsory education, why, such a thing would 
be absolutely un-English, and when anybody 
said it was un-English he settled the matter 
and there was an end of it. Yet there came 
up an innovating statesman who had little 
or no respect for the ancient ways of the 
Constitution, who was in favor of popular 
suffrage and vote by ballot, and all sorts of 
dreadful things; and, of course, as was but 
natural, he wanted national education, and 
he insisted on having it, and his name was 
Gladstone, and he had his way, and the mon- 
archy still exists altho tne humblest of 
the people have education provided for them. 

At the time when THE INDEPENDENT 
started into existence the people of England 
were safely protected against the pestilence 
of cheap newspapers. The governments and 
the legislatures of those days acted on the 
principle that newspapers ought to be only 
the luxuries of the rich, and that if any but 
the rich were allowed to read newspapers 
the way would be opened up for revolution 
and anarchy. So there was a Government 
stamp required for every copy of a news- 
paper, and each stamp cost money, and 
there was a tax imposed on every advertise- 
ment that appeared in a newspaper, and the 
very paper itself, the raw material of which 
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the journals were made, was weighted with 
a heavy tax which had to be paid to the 
Government before any printer could set 
about making use of his types. But then 
there arose some fierce and turbulent an- 
archists in England, among whom were 
Richard Cobden and John Bright; and these 
men went about the country trying to per- 
suade their listeners that it would be a good 
thing if the reading of newspapers were 
brought within the range of the poorest 
classes in Great Britain and Ireland. Then 
what happened? These men and their com- 
rades actually brought the man called Glad- 
stone to adopt their view of the question; and 
all the heavy charges ontheraw material and 
on the advertising and on the issue of news- 
papers were abolished; and the best daily 
papers in London and all over the country 
can now be bought for a penny each, and 
some of them even for a half-penny. Yet 
there has been no rush of anarchy, so far as 
anyone can see, and Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, celebrated her sixtieth year of 
reign in 1897; and nobody has the slightest 
desire to deprive her of her throne and set 
up a red republic. 

Under Queen Victoria the first really con- 
stitutional sovereign England ever had, the 
systems of government are becoming more 
and more popularized every day, and the 
old principles of class ascendency are al- 
most forgotten by the present generation. 
When THE INDEPENDENT issued its first 
number the university system of England 
still retained its privileges for the benefit 
only of those who avowedly obeyed the 
teachings of the State Church. No Roman 
Catholic, no Dissenter of any kind, whatever 
his character, his intellect or his attain- 
ments, could obtain any of the honors given 
by Oxford and Cambridge and the Univer- 
sity of Dublin to the favored few. Here, 
again, came in the hand of Gladstone, that 
wonderful innovator who always thought 
throughout his whole life as a statesman 


that there was yet something to be done for. 
the public good, and that the wisdom of our 


ancestors had not by any means -brought 
England into a state of absolute and final 
perfection. Again, in those days men be- 
came officers in the British Army, not by 
merit, but by payment of money. A man, 
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if he had the money, bought a commission 
for his son; if he had not the money, then 
the son might go without the commission. 
And there was no absurd talk about quali- 
fication or fitness for the position, about 
capacity or training for the duty or military 
command; it was all only a question of so 
much money paid down—ano money, no com- 
mission. Here, again, comes in Mr. Glad- 
stone; and he insists that men ought to be 
made officers in the English Army because 
they were fit to undertake the duties; and 
again he had his way, as, indeed, he gener- 
ally had, and he abolished the purchase of 
commissions once and for ever. All these 
changes which I have mentioned were de- 
nounced in their turn as wanton and reckless 
innovations which, if they were adopted, 
could not but consign England to socialist 
revolution at home, and defeat and disgrace 
abroad. Now they are accepted by men of 
all parties as beneficent reforms, and the 
most stolid old Tory has not a word to say 
against them. Indeed, the common habit of 
the Tory now is to talk about them and to 
boast about them as if he and’his fellow 
Tories had always been their champions, 
and really in some unexplained sort of way 
deserve the chief credit of their accomplish- 
ment. 

I could say a great deal more about the 
reforms accomplished in England during the 
past fifty years, reforms which I have only 
mentioned just a few, the first which oc- 
curred to my recollection. I have to bear in 
mind, however, that THE INDEPENDENT 
could hardly be expected to put at my dis- 
posal enough of its space to write the his- 
tory of fifty years of reform in England. | 
am bound to observe in conclusion that there 
is one great sign of new hope for the future 
arising out of the change in the public mind 
brought about by these beneficent changes 
in legislation. We have now no political’ 
party in England which proclaims, or eveD 
I am sure believes, that the condition of the 
country is perfect and that nothing more 
remains to be done by statesmanship and 
by law. We all acknowledge that there are 
many reforms still to be made, and we all 
believe that each generation in the future 
will need and will have its great reformers. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





LITERATURE. 


CRITICISM BY THE RULE OF 
DARWIN. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE survival of the fittest is a result very 
pleasing to contemplate, provided that by 
the fittest is meant the best. Loose criti- 
cism naturally, being the offspring of indo- 
lence and inattention, accepts success as 
firmly based upon vigor. Evolution, as Dar- 
win felt it, is a criticism of material nature— 
that is, of nature in its multifarious physical 
aspects. The survival of the fittest, by his 
theory, is the progress of organic change 
along the resultant of two forces—namely, 
universal force and individual force. This 
rule is one of dynamics pure and simple; it 
does not leave room for reckoning with in- 
ertia, happy accident, or the combination of 
interesting perversities and lamentable 
amenities. 

Literary evolution is a captivating phrase; 
at all events it has enchained, not to say 
enchanted, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, whose 
important book, “ Manual of the History of 
French Literature,’ has just been translated 
by Ralph Derechef and sent out from the 
press of T. Y. Crowell & Co. M. Brunetidére 
is a member of the French Academy, an ac- 
knowledged leader, if not the leader, of what 
may be spoken of as Young France in liter- 
ary criticism. His “ Manual” demands dis- 
tinguished consideration on the score of its 
author’s standing and its own claim to both 
novelty of method and the application of 
purely scientific rules to the analysis of lit- 
erary history. Scholarship of the German 
sort is not largely visible along the lines of 
M. Brunetiére’s work. 
Places where a sense of something not dis- 
‘tant from superficial assumption takes the 
Place of confidence in the reader’s mind. 
But knowledge and great intellectual supple- 
ness are pretty constantly present. 

In his preface to the English edition of the 
“Manual” M. Brunetiére bravely sets Dar- 
win high above the greatest of French nat- 
uralists. A frank lowering of the Latin ban- 
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ner and a fine stroke of diplomacy by which 
both England and America are to be won 
over! We withdraw the remark; but then 
M. Brunetiére goes on to show that he has 
fully adopted Darwin’s theory and applied 
it (ahem! with somewhat of Darwin’s gen- 
ius) to the practice of the art of history and 
criticism. 

The method of M. Brunetiére has its ad- 
vantages. He does not divide literary his- 
tory so as to make its periods begin and end 
with conventional curves, the opening and 
closing of a century, the duration of a king’s 
reign and the like; nor does he treat poetry 
and prose separately, or break up these into 
drama, epic, lyric, romance, history, politics, 
religion, philosophy. To him periods are 
almost organisms, and literature can be 
scarcely separated from life—certainly a 
quite available point of view. He jabs the 
space between Villon and Ronsard, 1498- 
1550, and says: My pen-nib makes a period 
flinch; here is a literary form distinctly spe- 
cialized; I impale it. Then he goes forward 
to the next survival of the fittest. You see 
at once that he assumes the existence of a 
certain law by which the individuality of 
genius is responsible for each step of prog- 
ress, which is the “constitution of a new 
species.”’ 

This is all very well, ii we can admit the 
base upon which it must rest if true. M. 
Brunetiére takes little or no account of thé 
tremendous extrinsic forces by which the 
construction and destruction of his species 
are influenced. He expressly rejects envi- 
ronment, need, appetency, as controlling ele- 
ments of the problem presented by literary 
evolution and the “ apparition of the profit- 
able or useful variety.” In what we call 
the Elizabethan age “ suddenly, and without 
its being posible to give the reason,” says M. 
Brunetiére, a Shakespeare appears. He can- 
not account for this amazing apparition by 
referring to the extrinsic muscles of history, 
those purely physical engines of progress 
that bear upon literature from without and 
crush it into shape, the image of prevailing 
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aspiration. Of course we cannot account 
for genius at one time or another; but for 
literature, that is quite a different thing. 

We can fairly understand how a Homer 
might sing epics before letters or any writ- 
ten signs were invented; for literature is not 
the whole of life; the environment of nature, 
human heroism, the plunge and impact. of 
historical forces, the iridescent out-blazing 
of poetical suggestions, are not dependent 
wholly upon literacy or the demand for 
books. Moreover, after literacy and other 
humanizing forces have wrought for years 
upon man’s life, genius cannot yet escape the 
inevitable formative and restrictive press- 
ure of the surrounding atmosphere. The 
possibility, therefore, of writing a critical 
history of literature without reckoning large- 
ly and freely with what goes on outside of 
literary life, and contemporaneously with it, 
seems scarcely considerable. : 

M. Brunetiére fences somewhat against 
objections to his critical shortcomings by 
entitling his work a manual. A manual it 
is, and a good one, to which the student may 
go for a large amount of varied and accurate 
information upon almost every important 
intrinsic fact of French literature. At the 
foot of each page, occupying rather’ more 
than half the entire space and perhaps con- 
taining twice as many words as the main 
text, being in smaller print, is a chatty, pithy 
commentary upon the chief personages of 
literary France from Jean de Meung to 
Alexandre Dumas, the younger, including 
biographical sketches and critical and de- 
scriptive notes rich in suggestive reflections 
and helpful directions to the student. 

If there is one thing superlatively charac- 
teristic of M. Brunetiére, judging by this 
book, it is a modernism, which he often 
pushes quite to the extreme of confining 
useful scholarship to knowledge of a single 
modern language and its literature. Mon- 
taigne’s love of Latin bores him; he deplores 
the necessity of having “to learn Latin as 
a preliminary to understanding a French 
book,” yet on the same page he quotes a say- 
ing of Aristotle in the original Greek with- 
out translating it! Playing to both the gal- 
lery and the boxes—‘“‘ entre le bouteille et 


le jambon,” Monsieur Brunetiére, ‘“ avec 


egal appetit de boire et de manger.” This 
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redundant modernism goes well with M. 
Brunetiére’s independence in critical mat- 
ters; not unfrequently it helps him out of a 
tight squeeze “between the bottle and the 
ham,” as when he dispenses with his Dar- 
winian theory and leaves Villon standing 
unclassified and free, yet “ representative ” 
even in his ballades en jargon. Some remarks 
upon the potter’s art in the sketch of Ber- 
nard Palissy are bumptious in the extreme, 
so far as air and expression go, recalling 
again M. Brunetiére’s exclusive modernism. 
Hear him: “There is no great art where 
there is no great intention—and there is 
nothing of the sort in a pot;” and yet he has 
just said that “ there may be infinite art” in 
the masterpieces of the potter! 

Now, as a manual holding a condensed 
presentation of historical facts, M. Brune 
tiére’s book fills an important vacancy. The 


“pody of French literature is unfolded, piece 


by piece in detail; the makers of French lit- 
erature are marshaled with military pre 
cision; and not only biography in miniature 
and suggestive hints for broader study, but 
a wonderful amount of bibliography and 
discriminate comparison adds singular value 
to M. Brunetiére’s plan of development. To 
the mechanical, practical task of selecting 
and arranging materials just the happy 
sense of connection and sequence has been 
constantly applied. Of course the best man- 
ual can give but a smattering; still the gen- 
eral student wants the safest smattering, 
and this is what can here be had at the ex- 
pense of nothing but delight. If we must 
cram, let the pudding strut with plums. 
Being so doughty a champion of the pres- 
ent, M. Brunetiére still leaves us to guess 
what he would do with the Verlaines, the 
Mallarmés and their company of poétes mau- 
dits, albeit we know that his sympathies go 
out to sane genius and wholesome art. 
Sainte-Beuve would have recognized a rela- 
tionship subtle and significant between con- 
ditions that have fed a Verlaine and those 
that have generated a situation like the 
Dreyfus affair. ‘‘ History proper attracts 
him more and more,” M. Brunetiére remarks, 
speaking of Sainte-Beuve; but history must 
profoundly attract the critic of literature, 
else his voice will stop flat against the hither 
limit of his subject as if intercepted by 4 
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stone wall. It is not difficult to feel the his- 
torical environment that has made even M. 
Brunetiére not only possible but inevitable. 
Since Sedan there has been a century of ex- 
perience compressed into the hollow of twen- 
ty-eight years.. France has realized the nov- 
elty of freedom, the power of democracy and 
the fascination of social leveling; but she 
has not grasped the tremendous significance 
of her past. 

There is a strong contrast between M. 
Brunetiére’s criticism of André Chénier and 
that by Sainte-Beuve. To M. Brunetiére, 
Chénier is but’ another Ronsard “ harking 
back” to the very “beginnings of classi- 
cism.” This critic takes little account of the 
conditions in France by which Chénier’s de- 
sire to break away from prevailing influ- 
ences was governed. A thirst for political 
freedom engendered literary revolt; but: M. 
Brunetiére sees only a young Ronsard “ who 
should have read Voltaire, Montesquieu and 
Buffon.” Says Sainte-Beuve: “ Au moment 
ou André Chénier commenca j’apercoi dans 
Yair une multitude de papillons plus ou 
moins brillant: on. eut une abeille.” Evi- 
dently Sainte-Beuve did not see that Chénier 
had lost by preferring Theocritus, Horace, 
and even Homer, to Voltaire and Buffon. 
“André Chénier,” he again remarks, “ non 
pas quant & l’action, mais quant & la couleur 
a 6t6 pour nous une espéce de Walter Scott 
antique et poétique: il a donné le ton.” 
There is a vast difference between echoing 
Ronsard and giving the tonic effect of Scott! 

Doubtless French literature has needed 
just the influence that M. Brunetidre has 
sought to exert. A positive form of criti- 
cism, even though not sufficiently based up- 
on authority, is better than criticism avow- 
edly divorced from conscience. M. Brune- 
tiére is positive; he trusts his conscience, 
and he states with admirable accuracy what 
he would have the student understand. As 
a4 manualist he is almost great; as a critic he 
is agile and wonderfully clever; but if one 
Wishes to feel the grip of true criticism, as 
applied to French literature, one must still 
&0 back to Sainte-Beuve. Let the student, 
after reading M. Brunetiére’s sketch of Mon- 
taigne and enjoying its cleverness, turn to 
Sainte-Beuve’s “Port Royal” and peruse 
With care the two chapters on the same sub- 
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ject, where masterly treatment runs parallel 
with incomparable subtlety of insight and 
understanding. 





THE EXPLORATION OF 
CENTRAL ASIA.* 

THE dark and forbidding mask which has 
so long concealed the true features of Cen- 
tral Asia is rapidly lifting from that land of 
cruelty and mystery. It is strange that the 
countries which were the scenes of Marco 
Polo’s adventures, and which under the 
fascination of his genius drew the attention 
of the western world to the glowing East, 
have remained from his day to ours so 
largely unknown. 

The volumes named below give the record 
of the two most important recent attempts 
to lift the veil and tell us what we need to 
know. The ground covered by these intrepid 
explorers is not by any means wholly un- 
known. Their routes have been crossed and 
partly traced by others, and both of them 
not unfrequently fall into something like a 
beaten path. But both works carry the 
reader into regions and discourse to him 
of people concerning which he has known 
little or nothing, but which will both have 
for him the irresistable charm which at- 
taches to the whole uncenquered Hast. 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s book will fairly rival in 
interest and importance Dr. Nansen’s vol- 
umes, and there are parts of both these 
works in which the reader is introduced to 
snow, ice and the perils that come of them, 
which are struck out on a scale of magnitude 
and awfulness which in many respects sur- 
passes even those which surround the pole. 

Like Nansen Dr. Sven Hedin was remark- 
ably equipped and well seasoned for the 
work he had undertaken. Both are subjects 
of King Oscar of Norway and Sweden. 
Dr. Sven Hedin visited Persia in 1889-90, 
and went as far as Kashgar, on the eastern 
boundary of Pamir (Lat. 39° 30’, Long. 76°.) 
His main achievement at that time was the 





*THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Hedin. With nearl 
Three Hundred Illustrations from Sketches an 
Photographs by the Author. (Harper & Brothers, 
Two vols. 8vo, pp. 1255, $10.00.) 


* IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. An Account of a Jour- 
ney. into Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Lamas and 
Soldiers, Imprisonment, Torture and Ultimate Re- 
lease brought about by Dr. Wilson and the Political 
Pesshar, Karak Sing-Pal. By A. Henry Savage Lan- 
Sorin pe & Brothers. Two vols., pp. 307 and 25v, 
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ascent and exploration of Mt. Demavend, 
south of the Caspian, 18,600 feet high. 

On his return he enlisted King Oscar and 
two private individuals in the grand explora- 
tion of Central Asia which is described in 
these two volumes, and which was to carry 
him straight across the unknown belt of 
Asiatic table-land up to Pekin and home by 
Siberia. 

In 1893 he set out, and spent most of the 
next year in studying and exploring the 
Pamirs south to the Taghumbash Pamirs 
and north to Kashgar. The achievement of 
this period was the exploration of the awe- 
inspiring Mus-tagh-ata, whose summit, 25,- 
000 feet above the sea, Dr. Hedin attempted, 
but was forced to turn back at an elevation 
of 20,000 feet. The story of the mountain 
and this brave attempt on it is a _ thrilling 
episode in the volume, where it may be 
read in various passages between pages 219 
and 362. 

The winter following was spent in Kash- 
gar, whose curious life and institutions are 
an attractive feature of the first volume. 
February, 1896, saw him moving forward 
exploring the country between the Kashgar 
and Yarkand rivers, and crossing the Takla- 
makan desert, a terrible experience from 
which he barely escaped alive. His thrill- 
ing account of this almost tragic incident 
is one of the most exciting passages of the 
second volume (p. 443 ss.) 

Recrossing the desert he made his way to 
the river Tarim, and traversed a country 
rich in the mysteries, human and geograph- 
ical, which give an unfailing charm to such 
books. After one more return to Khotan 

~he made his way to Pekin and home by 
Siberia. 

Throughout this long and dangerous 
route the scientific interest was uppermost 
and led to the collection of a large amount 
of botanical, geological, geographical and 
anthropological matter. The lakes were 
sounded, the volume of the streams was 
measured and their fluctuations observed, 
longitudes and latitudes were correcied, 
and a great amount of important informa- 
tion to complete the map of Central Asia 
was obtained. Very little of all this is con- 
tained in these two volumes, the author hav- 
ing reserved his technical and scientific re- 
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sults for future publication. Meanwhile, the 
whole book profits much in definiteness and 
accuracy on all matters and in all relations 
from the author’s scientific habits as an ob- 
server. 

The illustrations make also another great 
and striking feature, while the style of the 
book is simple, direct and very attractive. 

As to Mr Landor’s two volumes, they are 
not a whit below Dr. Sven Hadin’s in inter- 
est or value. His name places him in the 
line of relationship with the great English 
author whose name he bears and whose 
great-grandson he is, though forhis profession 
in life he has chosen that of an artist rather 
than literature. In the present volumes he 
shows himself a man of wide resources and 
great force, equal to undertakings of magni- 
tude and difficulty. For courage in the pres- 
ence of danger, for pluck in dealing with 
hardship and suffering, for skill and tact in 
managing men against whose brute force he 
could not contend, and for running the ter- 
rible gauntlet of hardship which the Tibetan 
Himalayas have for those who brave them 
and the yet more perilous cruelties of the 
Lamas, Mr. Landor stands among the great 
heroes of adventure. His volumes are rich 
in incident and variety, packed with the 
scenery of a little-known world and reports 
of strange Asiatics and their cusioms—all 
illustrated with the double art of a literary 
style which reminds us of his descent and 
with a graphic power in the original draw- 
ings which show the eye and hand of the 
artist. For his problem Mr. Landor chose 
the geographical achievement which was 
probably attended with more and greater 
difficulties and dangers than any in the 
world—the exploration of Southwestern 
Tibet, north of Nepaul, from the sacred lakes 
of the Lamas, Mansarowar and Rakastal, to 
the capital, which he did not reach, Lhassa. 
Access to this country was forbidden under 
penalty of death, and the passes of the Him- 
alayas were guarded by Tibetan soldiers. 
One by one Landor was forced back from 
these passes until with incredible difficulty 
he surmounted the Sumpya Pass at eleva- 
tions ranging over 18,000 feet, evaded the 
Tibetan troops and spies, mainly by night 
marches, and forced his way into the very 
heart of the Lamas’ country. One by one his 
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followers left him. Nothing but the will and 
force of a master of men held them together 
amid the tremendous toils and sufferings of 
the route. Frequently they fasted for forty- 
eight hours and froze while they slept. Never 
for a moment were they sure of their lives, 
while occasionally they were summoned by 
their leader to such tremendous undertak- 
ings as the ascent of the Mangshan, 22,000 
feet high, an unparalleled achievement, on 
foot, which for the triumph of will over 
physical nature has never been exceeded. 
It may safely be reckoned among the great- 
est exploits of man in forcing the uncon- 
quered barriers of the world. This amazing 
success in surmounting the perils of the 
route makes it probable that he would have 
gone through to the end. except for the 
treachery which, in an unguarded moment, 
delivered him to his cruel foes. Then follows 
a series of painful chapters, grim and hor- 


rid with cowardly tortures, which we should - 


say in advance no human being could endure, 
and which beyond all doubt would have 
worn him out at last but for the sudden dis- 
covery that his fingers were webbed higher 
than most men’s are and that he was by this 
sign a favored child of the gods whom no 
Tibetan could harm with impunity. He had 
much yet to endure, but to this feature he 
owed his escape and return to the friends 
with whom he parted at the base of the Him- 
alaya. 

Great as his sufferings and dangers were, 
nothing was ever able to subdue him or to 
dim his faculties for observation. With a 
bit of bone for pen, his own blood for ink, 
and his hands in chains, he drew a map of 
his route which is published in this volume. 
His pages are crowded with adventure, inci- 
dent and graphic sketches. The strange 
marriage customs of Tibet, for example, are 
described, though Mr. Landor does not seem 
to remember that. they are those of the. an- 
cient Sarmatians, from whom the Tibetans’ 
may be in some way derived. .He is not the 
only one who has let us into the immoral 
secrets of the Lamas and the lamasaries, but 
his accounts are of a piece with what we 
know from other sources. The distinct re- 
sults of the expedition include invaluable 
observations as to the geographical delimita- 
tion of the sacred lakes of Mansarowar and 
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Rakastal, the sources of the river Brahma- 
putra and the ascent of Mangshan, 22,000 
feet high. After all, the fascination of the 
book is the triumph of that one man and his 
two followers over the tremendous difficul- 
ties which beset them. 





SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
ScHoor Lessons ror 1899. By the Monday 
Club. (The Pilgrim Press, Boston. $1.25.) 

Setect Notes. A Commentary on the Inter- 
national Lessons for 1899. Inductive, Suggest- 
ive, Explanatory, Ilustrative, Doctrinal and 
Practical. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and 
M. A. Peloubet. (W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 
$1.25.). 

SranpaRD Ecrectic COMMENTARY. Com- 
prising Original and Selected Notes, Explana- 
tory, Illustrative, Practical. Prepared by 
Philip Y. Pendleton, B.A. Geographical Notes, 
by 7. W. McGarvey, A.M., President of the Col- 
lege of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. With Orig- 
inal and Selected Illustrations, by A. W. Van 
Loon... With Maps, Diagrams, Chronological 
Charts, Table, etc. (The Standard Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sixty cents.) 

ILLUSTRATIVE Notes. A Guide to the Study 
of the International Sunday-school Lessons with 
Original and Selected Comments, Methods of 
Teaching, Illustrate Stories, Practical Ap- 
plications, Notes on Hastern Life, Library Ref- 
erences, Maps, Tables, Pictures and Diagrams. 
1899. By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut and Robert 
Remington Doherty. (Eaton & Mains. $1.25.) 

ARNOLD’s PRACTICAL SABBATH-ScHOOL Com- 
MENTARY ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS, 
1899. A Practical and Comprehensive Com- 
mentary, with Hints to Teachers, Illustrations, 
Blackboard Heercises, Questions, Maps and Class 
Registers. Mrs. T. B. Arnold, Hditor; Mrs. 
Abbie C. Morrow and the Rev. HE. C. Best, As- 
sociate Editors. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. Fifty cents.) 

All these volumes are published as aids in the 
study of the International S. S. Lessons, and 
are well-known aids expected and relied on 
every year. Bach has its own characteristic 
merits. To notice the last named first, Arnold’s 
Practical S.-S. Commentary, tho, we believe, 
the youngest in the series, has been published 
long enough to give the churches proof of the 
ability of the editors and confidence in their 
wisdom as practical teachers. It is evangelical 
without being over-dogmatic or sectarian in 
tone and aimed at the great object of all true 
Bible teaching—the discipline of the student in 
the Word of God. The practical motive is put 
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at the front in it, tho the teacher will find it 
well provided with the intellectual, expository 
and illustrative material which is required of 
such an aid. 

The Standard Eclectic Commentary is an old 
friend which was an especially welcome S. S. 
handbook last year. It comes out this year en- 
riched with a larger number of extracts from 
the writings of Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell, Isaac Errett and other leaders among the 
Camphellite churches, than before. The illus- 
trative feature has been expanded, especially- in 
the substance of the notes, as far as possible by 
the use of matter drawn from the biographies 
of the pioneers and founders of the denomina- 
tion. Unusual pains have been taken with the 
pictorial illustrations. . 

As to the Illustrative Notes little need be said. 
The character of this standard handbook on the 
international lessons is sufficiently described on 
the title-page, while the well: known skill, enter- 
prise and experience of the editors as shown in 
the previous editions guarantees their work in 
this. 

The Peloubet Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1889 is the twenty-fifth an- 
nual volume in this excellent series. It is co- 
piously provided with aids to the teacher and 
the student in great variety and of approved 
value. Year by year it has grown better. Each 
new edition has had its new features. It was 
never better nor more attractive than in the 
edition for 1889. 

The Monday Club Sermons on the Interna- 
tional Lessons is just one year younger as a 
series than the Peloubet Commentaries, and 
therefore in its twenty-fourth year of publica- 
tion. We note occasional new names in the list 
of preachers from year to year. But as a whole 
the Club holds marvelously well together in the 
inevitable dispersion which life’s changes have 
brought about, and the far-away members take 
their old place in the list of preachers as before. 
The series is one of great interest, thoughtfully 
prepared and well ripened. Teachers will find 
thes® sermons a discipline in the larger reflec- 
tions, deeper inspirations and closer ideal and 
practical connections with life which are the 
most important outcome of Biblical study. 





THe English Christmas weeklies are here, 
heralds of the wave of fun, frolic and feasting 
which the holidays will bring with them. The 
most rational of them all is The Art Annual, 
wholly given up to the illustration of “ The Life 
and Work of Lady Butler” (Miss Blizabeth 
Thompson). By Wilfrid Meynell. A very in- 
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teresting and appropriate Christmas number, in 
text and illustration worthy of The Art Journal. 
Then comes Holly Leaves, glowing in red, 
black and gold, with plenty of stories and some 
capital engravings, such as “There be the 
Hounds, Sir.” The Illustrated London News 


‘has surpassed itself with some large blocks of 


unusual softness and beauty. The Graphic un- 
folds its picture tales in comic legends and soft 
color, well interspersed with an intermingling 
of art with business and full-page chromotypes 
with full-page advertisements. The feature of 
Figaro is the illustration of the Four Seasons 
in a series of four full-length symbolical draw- 
ings, produced in color and illustrated with a 
broad margin of ideal description. Black and 
White comes out, as usual, strong in the con- 
trast of light and shad-. The Gentlewoman 
follows with some very good work, while the 
Chatterbox Christmas Box is well stored with 
goodies. On the whole, the workmanship on 
these illustrated Christmas weeklies is an ad- 
vance on what we had last year and above the 
average. Each weekly comes out with a sup- 
plemental gift to its readers in the shape of a 
large folio-size chromo. We note as_ best 
among them “The Hero of Trafalgar,”. from 
Holly Leaves; * The Reconciliation,” from the 
London News, and “ After the Charge,” a spir- 
ited production by Figaro. (The International 
News Company, 85 Duane street.) 





A COMPILATION OF THE MESSAGES AND PAPERS 
OF THE PRESIDENTS, 1789-1897. By James 
D. Richardson, a Representative from the 
State of Tennessee. Volume I. Published 
by the Authority of Congress. 

“In compliance with the authorization of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, I have under 
taken this compilation. The Govern- 
ment has never heretofore authorized a like 
publication.” This is the. brief and pregnant 
account Mr. Richardson gives of the origin of 
his opening volume in the important series to 
which he has set his hand. It is to contain all 
the “ Presidential proclamations, addresses, 
messages and communications to Congress, ex- 
cepting those nominating persons to office and 
those which simply transmit treaties and re- 
ports of heads of departments, and contain 
no recommendations from the BPxecutive.” 

The present volume contains the messages 
and papers of the first four Presidents—Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson and Madison, the last 
being issued to assemble the new Congress 
March 4, 1817, which was to inaugurate Mr. 
Monroe, The collection of messages and pa- 
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pers by each President is preceded by a brief 
statement of the vital and official facts relating 
to that President, followed by the documents of 
his inauguration, the inaugural address, fol- 
lowed by the text of his communications to 
Jongress in chronological order. The messages 
and papers relating to Washington fill 182 
closely printed octavo pages. Those sent to 
Congress by John Adams, about 80. Thomas 
Jefferson’s occupy about, 140 pages and Mr. 
Madison’s about 120. They are, as the editor 
justly remarks, 

“Among the most interesting, instructive and 
valuable contributions to the public literature of 
the Republic. They discuss from the loftiest 
standpoint nearly all the great questions of na- 
tional policy, and many subjects of minor interest 
which have engaged the attention of the people 
from the beginning of our history, and so consti- 
tute important and often vital links in their pro- 
gressive development.” 

The volume is made more complete by begin- 
ning with the “ Declaration of Independence,” 
the original “ Articles of Confederation” and 
“The Constitution.” These documents are re- 
published from the original text in every case. 
The series will embrace a considerable number 
of volumes, which will be published as rapidly 
as the exacting nature of the work will allow. 
The most serious criticism we have to make on 
the opening number is that it contains no 
tabulation nor index of the documents, which, 
in a work of this character, will very greatly 
limit its usefulness and add to the labor of 
every person who consults it. The author has 

’ added a copious and interesting series of illus- 
trations in the way of portraits and engravings 
of national buildings. We should have been 
better pleased had he resisted the temptation, in 
a public work of this character, to begin with 
his own portrait. 





THe NEw TESTAMENT EMPHASIZED. Based 


Upon a Study of the Original Greek Test. 
the Rev. Horace HB. Morrow. (Charles Reyn- 
olds, Middletown, Conn. $1.50.) This ver- 
sion of the New Testament will be a boon to 
many teachers and preachers. If carefully 
studied it will prove an invaluable corrective of 
slovenly, exaggerated and unintelligent habits 
of Bible reading. Mr. Morrow has the training 
of a scholar engrafted on the natural gifts of a 
fine reader. In this volume he offers an effi- 
cient aid to the vocal interpretation of Scrip- 
tures by that just emphasis which the structure 
of the English sentence requires the voice of the 
reader to give.. The markings for emphasis, 
graded to two cdogrees of strength, are based on 


By 
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a close study of the Greek. So far as we have 
examined them they are correctly placed and 
will at once correct many of the common abuses 
of Scripture. They add the emphasis required 
by the best and most natural English elocution, 
an@® frequently rescue the lost meanings of fa- 
miliar and much-neglected texts. Sue- 
GESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APosTLES. Illustrations from All Sources. 
Picturesque Greek Words, Library References 
to Further Illustrations, References to Photo- 
graphs of Celebrated Pictures. For the Use of 
Leaders of Prayer-Meetings, Christian Endeav- 
orers, Sunday-School Teachers and Pastors. 
By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. (EH. R. Her- 
rick .& Co., New York. $1.25.) The title-page 
of this volume is so accurately descriptive that 
little need be added to it, except, perhaps, to re- 
mind our readers that this is the permanent 
form which Dr. Peloubet has given to a large 
amount of highly valuable illustrative matter 
which would otherwise be lost in the ephemeral 
form of the Sunday-School commentaries for 
which it was first collected. We need not en- 
large on the practical value of such illustra- 
tions. The two volumes of “Gray’s Biblical 
Museum” is the standard example. They add 
pungency to the preacher’s work; and the vital- 
izing effect of a good illustration begins first in 
the mind and heart of the speaker himself. 
Spurgeon’s illustrations were half his power. 
———-TuHE Book or DANIEL from the Chris- 
tian Standpoint. With Essay on Alleged His- 
torical Difficulties. By the Editor -of the 
“ Babylonian and Oriental Record.” By John 
Kennedy, M.A., D.D., Honorary Professor, New 
College, London. (BE. & J. B. Young & Co. 
$2.50.) The characteristic aim of this volume 
is set forth on the title-page and explained and 
defended in the pages which follow. It is an 
attempt to meet seriously the view of the Book 
which has been put forward by Dr. Driver in 
serious moderation and at the same time to 
meet the less weighty but more extreme views 
of which Dr. Farrar’s is the English example. 
It is a volume well worth attention and study, 
written in a plain, attractive style, in excellent 
spirit, with no attempt to force the conclusions 
or to evade the real difficulties of the case. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
A Handbook of Bible Study for Schools and 
Classes and for Private Reading. By the Rev. 
Albert Wellman Hitchcock, Newburyport, Mass. 
(Thomas Whittaker. Fifty cents.) This is 
the third in a series of “ Uniform Bible Hand- 
books” by the same publishers. We give it 
hearty commendation as an intelligent, judicious 
and open-minded presentation of the case as it 
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stands at the present time. It is a book which 
would put an end in one reading to a good deal 
of the ignorant skepticism of the times. 

SOME MINOR STORIES AND NOVELS. 


Bos, a Son oF Battie. By Alfred Olwant, 
(New York: Doubleday & McClure. $1.5.) 
Without meaning that this is a great romance, 
we wish to file our indorsement of Bob as a dog 
among a thousand and altogether admirable. Mr. 
Olivant is a new writer to us, and his name has 
a suspicion of being a mask, but his book is 
fresh, novel, alluring. It would be hazardous to 
lay the fascination to distinction of literary 
style; for although the writing is cleverly good 
it is not distinguished literature. Genius has 
been at work, that is all, and has hit upon a bit 
of originality: One story like Bob, a Son of 
Battle is an untrammeled joy; two or more of 
them would be a bore. The space is small, the 
vein slender and the fascination not of a kind 
to bear working over. Mr. Olivant has done a 
very excellent thing; let him not attempt to 


give variations. His test will come with his 


next story. 

Lost In NIcaracua. Or, Among Coffee 
Farms and Banana Lands, in the Countries of 
the Great Canal. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
(Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth is always interesting, 
and young folks will be glad to have in hand 
this story of Nicaragua which he has made up 
out of both facts and fancies. The historical 
and descriptive parts are full of useful informa- 
tion about the country through which our great 
ship canal is to run, and the story while engag- 
ingly romantic has woven into it a strong thread 
of fact. It is a good book as well as a timely 
one, instructive, amusing, with just enough ad- 
venture and unusual features to make it fresh 
and refreshing. 

BEYOND THE BorvER. By Walter Douglas 
Campbell. (New York: R. H. Russell.) It 
would be hard to imagine a more grotesquely 
amusing book than this. It is a body of almost 
weirdly fanciful sketches written without the 
dread of “ shivers and shakes” and in full sym- 
pathy with uncanny doings. Both author and 
artist (the book contains 167 illustrations) have 
let loose the most fantastic veins of humor. 
And the humor is Scotch, unblushingly Scotch. 

. Doubtless it will be better enjoyed by British 
youngsters than by our American children; but 
it will find, we should think, a host of readers 
even here. 

A Lover or TrutH. By Eliza Orne White. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Here is a 
story at which the critic looks askance, com- 
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prehending before reading it that something 
peculiarly American and peculiarly baffling is 
in hand. It is a novel indigenous to our coun- 
try. Miss White seems hampered. Her hero- 
ine seems hampered. What does Miss White 
desire? What does her heroine wish? Evenly 
and steadily the story moves along; not much 
of anything happens; the end comes without 
climax or particular period. But yet the story 
holds its reader to it, easily, without fascination, 
and at the outcome there is neither triumph nor 
disappointment. Another story is in order. 


THE UNCALLED, A Novet. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.) Taking this for the test, we like Mr. 
Dunbar’s poetry much better than his novels. 
The Uncalled is a story the scene of which is 
laid in small Ohio town, the dramatis persone 
being mostly people quite ignorant and by no 
means attractive. Mr. Dunbar handles his ma- 
terials with a curious show of both awkward- 
ness and cleverness, and too often he makes the 
reader feel how belated literary crudeness really 
is in these closing days of our great century. 
One thing his. book. distinctly shows—to wit, a 
fine human sympathy on the author’s part, and 
a healthy feeling for the poor and lowly, even 
when they seem to deserve least consideration. 
Upon the whole The Uncalled is interesting; 
moreover, it is clean and bears in its lines a 
wholesome moral influence. Young people can 
read it with pleasure and profit. 


CROOKED TRAILS. Written and Illustrated 
by Frederic Remington. (Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00.) It is a real pleasure to open a book 
jike this—a book out of which flashes genuine 
manly force. Mr. Remington is a vigorous 
writer and a virile artist. Like others of his 
books, Crooked Trails is full of the freedom, the 
breeziness and the thrill of adventure belonging 
to the great West and Southwest. His written 
sxetches ‘and his pictures go bravely together 
“ith a spirit of daring at once heady and admir- 
‘ble. We honor the true Americanism of Mr. 
Remington’s art. His book is one to be heartily 
welcomed. 2 


FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS. By Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. With Illustrations by Peter 
Newell. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) Twen- 
ty rhymed stories, somewhat in the form of the 
ancient fable, but cleverly touched with distinc- 
tive modernity, make up the literary contents of 
this beautiful book; and there are six full page 
pictures, of a more or less funny sort, by Peter 
Newell. Mr. Carryl turns his rhymes with the 
tail of an eye upon the audience in the golden 
gallery ; he evidently expects the applause of the 
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chosen many who imagine themselves divinely 
elect. Some of us will read him for his nimble 
wit and his irony, which flies out of the good-by 
stanza of each story; but his greater audience 
will be the thoughtless Christmasers who go 
about hunting pretty picture books. We dare 
say that wide-awake young folks will be de- 
lighted to find this fardel of fables in their 
stockings. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


In London a book on the Dreyfus case 
“by one who knows,” is promised, to be fol- 
lowed soon by an American edition. The au- 
thor, F. C. Conybeare, is the son-in-law of 
Max Miller. 


.---To meet the special demand Messrs. Ap- 
pleton & Co. recently published a “ limited” 
edition of one hundred thousand copies of 
“The Christian” at fifty cents, and the entire 
edition was exhausted before leaving the press. 


...-Pope Leo XIII is said to have composed 
an ode—in Latin—upon the death of the Em- 
press Elizabeth of Austria. The Papal Nuncio 
at Vienna will present to the Austrian Emperor 
a copy upon parchment and sealed with the 
Papal arms, after which the ode will no doubt 
be published. 


...-At the invitation of the editors, the read- 
ers of The Outlook have voted upon the 
ten best, “ most important,” books of the year. 
The list, in order of preference, is this: “The 
Life and Letters of Tennyson,” edited by his 
son, Hallam, Lord Tennyson; ‘“ Helbeck of 
Bannisd le,” by Mrs. Humphry Ward; “ The 
Story of Gladstone’s Life,” by Justin Mc- 
Carthy; “Caleb West,” -by EF. Hopkinson 
Smith ; “ The Workers,” by Walter A. Wyckoff ; 
“ Bismarck,” by Dr. Moritz Busch; “ Pene- 
lope’s Progress,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
“The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” 
edited by F. G. Kenyon; “ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
by Anthony Hope; “Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors,” by John Fiske. 


..--The advertisements in the first issue of 
T'HE INDEPENDENT, December 7, 1848, were al- 
most without exception publishers’ advertise- 
ments. While many of the firms have passed outof 
existence, there were advertisements in the first 
number from the following: A. S. Barnes & 
Co.; Fowlers & Wells; Munn & Co.; George P. 
Putnam, The New York Tribune, and John 
Wiley. In the present issue appear the adver- 
tisements of A. S. Barnes & Co., Munn & Oo., 
and The 1 ew York Tribune, whose firm or 
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corporate names are exactly the same to-day as 
fifty years ago. The houses of Fowlers & Wells 
and George P. Putnam have advertisements in 
the present issue under the names of Fowler & 
Wells Company and George P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The house of John Wiley is now called John 
Wiley & Sons. Among tht books noticed in 
the first number were two published by Baker & 
Scribner, now the well-known publishing house 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Peveril of the Peak. By Sir Walter Scott. In 
three 748, 


Courage, True Hearts. By Gordon Stables. 7x5, 
PR: New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.. 
The Natural History by Digestion. By A. L. Gil- 
lispie. 74x65, New York: Charles 
Scribner’s So 
Theologia Pectoris. By James M. Hodgson. 74x5, 
bp New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.. 
In the Republic of Letters. By W. M. Dixon. 
73x5, pp. 223. — York: Charles Scribner’s 


Ds 

Commercial Guba. y Wm. J. Clark. 9x6, pp. 
514. New York: Chance Scribner’s Sons...... 

The Story of the Revolution. By Henry C. Lodge. 
In two volumes. 9x6, pp. geal New York: 
oe Scribner’s Sons. Per se 

W. V.’s Golden Legend. By = al 74x65, 
pp. 309. New York: Dodd, Mead 
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OUR JUBILEE YEAR. 

Why should we look backward in our jubi- 
lee year ? Fifty years is little in the long 
history of a journal and a nation. They can 
claim the right to live as long as they are fit 
to live. They are not like men, whose 
bones grow brittle and their vital functions 
feeble, and who must die. The man goes 
with his train to his station and there he 
must stop. The nation or the journal goes 
on and on, like the trade winds that never 
stop, nay, like Time itself, ever forward, 
unhastened, unstayed. 


“No faster than Majesty moves for a mean and 
a measure 
Of motion; no slower than dateless Olympian 
Leisure : 
Might pace with unblown, ample garments from 
pleasure to pleasure.” 
So, a part of Time itself, or indissolubly tied 
to it, week by week the progress of a journal 
thoves steadily on, while men pass away. 
The pasenger who must, perhaps reluc- 
tantly, leave the train, may stand for a while 
at the rear and look back to see what he has 
left; but the man who goes with the engine 
looks only forward. 

THE INDEPENDENT makes no retrospect; 
let individual editors do that. Great men 
have been with us. Some have passed into 
the life untimed by sun or moon, whose un- 
measured years are prolonged in the radi- 
ance of Him who is the light thereof. One 
remains, whose life spans the whole dis- 
tance we have yet traveled, still our adviser 
and friend. Dr. Storrs was the youngest of 
the first board of editors. He was the first 
pastor of the first church in Brooklyn to 
carry the name and honor the polity of the 
Pilgrims. To-day he has the right to look 
gratefully back, for an instant, on the large 
work done in the more than a half century 
that he has been one of the controlling forces 
of this metropolis and of the country. And 
we who love and honor him must do no less 
than to crown with inadequate laurels the 
head of one whom the American Church 
recognizes as its chief unmitered bishop. 
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His benediction we value most of those that 
come with the outstretch of human hands. 
We thank him for the memories of the past 
which he gives us this week. We hope that 
out of the riches of bis experience he may 
bring to us many other lessons of wisdom, 
learned from his intimacy with the great 
men of the elder generations. 


But there will be gay myrtle leaves to 
crown younger brows. The Hebrew jubilee 
was no monument to a closing cycle; it was 
a long feast of loud trumpets proclaiming 
liberty and a new era. Such is our jubilee. 
The old years are gone, with all their 
wrongs, slavery chief of them all; and with 
all their achievements, a unified nation the 
greatest and best. The short Spanish war 
comes just at the end of our half century, 
and all its fruits and all its problems and 
dangers belong to the future, toward which 
only we look. We will forget the days that 
are behind, the sad years when politicians 
were crying “ Peace, peace,” and trying to 
drown the ery of freedom with their Castle 
Garden meetings. We will pass over to the 
historian the civil war of a generation ago, 
with all its heroes and accomplishments, and 
will look ahead, as the man in the engine . 
looks to the track before him, ready to blow 
the whistle of danger, but bound to go for- 
ward. Our fathers did their work well; 
shall we fail of ours? A new century 
dawns on us, and this waning century has- 
tens before it sets to complete its great tasks 
and make ready for that which shall follow. 
Shall the Czar’s call be answered with the 
benediction of peace ? Shall the Christ of 
Bethlehem extend His swift reign over the 
nations ? Shall the Church kindle a warmer 
flame of divine enthusiasm while it requires 
a deeper search for truth ? Shall the preju- 
dices of arrogant breeds of men be softened 
by the love of humanity, and shall the les- 
son of liberty and the doctrines of our 
American Declaration of Independence be 
taught to the nations of the earth ? These 
are the tasks before us, and we have no 
eare for those that are behind us. 
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And so we can, on our fiftieth anniversary, 
say nothing other than we said on our 
iwenty-fifth: May that sun, which measures 
years as well as days, in all his long revolu- 
tions behold many a journal that shall do 
strong work for the true and the good; but 
never one more earnest, more faithful to the 
rights of the wronged, or more chivalrous in 
defense of God’s dishonored truth, than THE 
INDEPENDENT. 





THE WORK BEFORE CONGRESS. 


In the latter part of the first session of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress the war with Spain 
was begun, and provision was made for the 
great expenditures which the enlargement 
and support of both the army and the 
navy required. The members of the same 
Congress, now coming together again, 
find the war gloriously ended and the 
nation’s area considerably enlarged by the 
islands which have come under our rule, 
while new problems of exceptional im- 
portance confront the legislator. For- 
tunately it is not necessary that these 
for the 


should be solved with haste, 
second regular session of a Congress is al- 
ways a short one, in which there is time for. 
very little work in addition to the prepara- 
tion and enactment of the great appropria- 


tion bills. As a rule, a good beginning is not 
made until after the holidays, and then there 
will remain only two months for continuous 
application. The appropriation bills them- 
selves are formidable this winter, because 
Congress undoubtedly will enlarge the regu- 
lar army to the proposed limit of 100,000 
men, increase by about 10,000 the number 
of enlisted men required for the navy under 
the old laws, and vote a large sum for new 
battleships. All this will be in response to 
the recommendations of the President, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
War. The additions are needed and they 
will not be withheld. But they will be the 
Subject of debate, and questions arising out 
of the war will be taken up incidentally, 
and in this way a great part of the scant al- 
lowance of time will be consumed. 

What ought Congress to do in addition to 
this absolutely necessary work ? There will 
be no revenue legislation, for the war taxes 
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should not be reduced at present and it is 
not proposed that they shall be increased 
now. But the next Congress will not be 
able to avoid this subject, for the growth of 
our industries is cutting down the tax yield 
of a protective tariff. A currency reform bill 
ought to be passed. We should fortify the 
currency in a time of prosperity and thus 
prepare for the day of stress. The good 
work should not be postponed simply be- 
cause our financial condition is now sound. 
Patch the roof in dry and pleasant weather; 
don’t wait until the rain is pouring down. 
That is good doctrine, but we must not for- 
get that there will not be time at this ses- 
sion for a currency debate and contest, and 
that the same old Senate—no longer incor- 
rigible, thanks to the good sense of the 
American people—is in session at Washing- 
ton. If the House should find time to pass 
a currency reform bill it could not become a 
law. The Senate would kill it. 

The currency question must go over. But 
after March 4th there will be a new and a 
better Senate. Why should not the new 
Congress take this subject up, then, in ex- 
tra session ? It is said that the calling of 
an extra session for this work is opposed by 
some influential Republicans for political 
reasons the nature of which is not clearly 
disclosed. It will be practicable to dispose 
of this matter next spring. Why should it 
be avoided then? Why should there be 
further and possibly dangerous delay ? 

The report of the Hawaiian Commission 
will be laid before Congress at the present 
session. It will recommend that a full 
territorial government be _ established—a 
government like that which exists in 
Arizona. Prolonged debate may give this 
question to the next Congress for final 
action. But at the present session some- 
thing should be done to promote the lay- 
ing of a telegraph cable from San Fran- 
cisco to the islends. Decisive action in sup- 
port of this project should be taken now. 
We think that the Government—with due 
regard for vested rights, if such there be— 
should put down this cable, own and oper- 
ate it. The islands are now a part of the 
nation’s territory; the electric cable which 
will bring them nearer to our shore should 
be the property of the nation, and in due 
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time the Government should extend the line 
to the Philippines. 

Another project which ought to be taken 
up at this session is the Nicaragua Canal. 
If the time be too short, this question might 
be added to currency reform as another sub- 
ject for an extra session. The nation needs 
the canal; the people of all parties ask that 
it shall be constructed without delay. We 
have recently described the complications 


in which the concession upon which the 


Government relies is involved. But the 
United States can overcome the obstacles 
in the way. The Government should make, 
own and operate a canal on the Nicaragua 
route. Costa Rica will not object; Nicara- 
gua can be induced to grant the rights 
which are required; an equitable settlement 
with the owners of the latest concession 
could be made. But diplomacy must pre- 
cede legislation for such a project. The 
Government should not rely wholly upou 
an old concession the value of which Nica- 
ragua has taken away, a concession which 
was forfeited by the very act of transferring 
control of it to the United States. 

Probably the Paris treaty will come be- 
fore the Senate in this Congress for ratifica- 
tion. In connection with it the Govern- 
ment’s policy will be discussed by the Sen- 
ate in secret session and openly by the 
House whenever a bill appropriating the 
bonus of $20,000,000 shall be taken up in 
that body. But no decisive action respect- 
ing the form of government in the islands is 
required now. For a short time to come 
they will be under military rule, and any 
change must wait until careful study of the 
situation shall have pointed out the policy 
~ which will best serve the interests of the 
islanders and of ourselves. — 





THE WORSHIP OF BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON. 


SrncE the death of Frederick Douglas and 


President Price, without doubt Booker 
Washington is, by virtue of half his blood, 
the leading representative of the negro race 
in the United States. He has intelligence, 
enterprise, executive power, and a good deal 
of eloquence. He has built up a large insti- 
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tution at Tuskegee and has made himself 
known all over the North by his public ap- 
peals for it. By good natural ability and much 
practice, combined with no small amount 
of that common sense which is the best 
endowment, he has served his great indus- 
trial and normal school while for the most 
part absent from it. He deserves high honor, 

But they are wrong who set him up as a 
sort of idol in a solitary African pinnacle 
and worship him.. We frequently see such 
language as we quote from one of the lead- 
ing denominational papers in this country, 
which calls him “not only the ablest and 
wisest colored man in the United States, but 
also the most useful.” That he is most in 
the public eye by his continual appeals is be- 
yond question; but that he is the ablest, or 
the wisest, or the most useful is far from 
clear. We could mention a dozen that are 
not one whit inferior, and that, too, without 
including one of the bishops or preachers. 

What gives Mr. Washington his great pop- 
ularity is not wholly his ability and wisdom 
as a speaker, but in considerable part the 
fact that his devotion to industrial educa- 
tion brings him special favor with nearly all 
the-representatives of Southern sentiment 
and culture, and also with a large part of 
our Northern people, who unconsciously 
sympathize with the idea that manual labor 
is as much as the negro can properly aspire 
to. Indeed, the Slater Fund, specially de- 
voted to negro education, has been assigned 
wholly to education of the industrial sort. 

Now, industrial education is good, but it is 
not the chief good. It is less important and 
less influential than some other sorts of edu- 
cation. It can more easily be obtained in 
field, shop or home than other kinds of edu- 
cation, and it is the kind which the negro 
had best learned in slavery. Such a school 
as Tuskegee offers but a very moderate 
course, hardly up to secondary, except in in- 
dustries. It is a great thing to establish and 
maintain, through wide appeal, a school 
which gives so many pupils a moderate edu- 
eation; and it is even better to use the influ- 
ence of Mr. Washington for better homes 
and more thrift, but this doctrine has been 
preached with as great faithfulness and 
power by many colored and white men be- 
fore him. 
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A system of wide public education depends 
not on primary or secondary schools, but on 
institutions of the highest grade. New Hng- 
land led the country in public education 
simply because she founded Harvard College 
six years after the settlement of Boston; 
while Virginia waited eighty years before 
founding a college, and New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania nearly twice as long. 
The higher education lifts the lower, not the 
reverse. The influence of a school for the 
negro, aS for the white man, depends on its 
grade. One Yale is worth, for the country, 
a hundred commercial or industrial colleges. 

So, while we give all honor to Booker 
Washington, and while we highly value his 
work, we do not give it the primacy which 
some others do. We recognize that he is a 
sensible, prudent man, somewhat hampered 
in his utterances by his dependence on the 
Aabama Legislature for his appropriation, 
but yet exerting a very wide and very useful 
influence; and yet we do not give him any 
unique honor above what we give to Profes- 
sor Crogman, Professor Dubois, Professor 
Wright or Professor Bulkley, not to pass be- 
yond the circle of the negroes engaged in the 
education of their race. 





THE AMERICAN REVISED VER- 


SION OF THE BIBLE. 


THE “Revised Version of the Bible with 
Revised Marginal References,” published by 
the University Presses, and recently noticed 
in our columns, has been quickly followed by 
the “ American Revised Version” with the 
same References. That is, those Presses 
have issued an edition in which “ the read- 
ings and renderings preferred by the Amer- 
ican Revision Companies” have been “ in- 
corporated in the text.” 

The appearance of this version of the Bible 
is a noteworthy testimonial, from an Eng- 
lish source, of the value of the American 
Revision. It is well known that when 
the work of revision was completed in 1885, 
the American revisers pledged themselves 
to lend their countenance to no American- 
ized edition of the revision for the space of 
fourteen years. That period will not expire 
till next summer. It appears, therefore, that 
the hands of the American revisers being 
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thus tied for fourteen years, the Presses, be- 
fore the expiration of that time, have them- 
selves done what the American revisers had 
promised to them not to do. The signifi- 
cance of this action is brought into still 
clearer light When it is considered that the 
American revisers have for some time been, 
and are still, at work in preparing the Amer- 
ican version for the press, but have scrupu- 
lously refrained from publishing it till after 
the termination of the fourteen years. The 
University Presses would have been glad to 
be the publishers of the real American ver- 
sion, which is soon to appear, but having 
learned that an arrangement had been 
made by the American revisers with the firm 
of Thomas Nelson & Sons, of New York, to 
publish the work in the summer of 1899 or 
later, the Presses have engaged English 
scholars to hurry up the preparation of this 
so-called American version, in order to head 
off the forthcoming edition of the Messrs. 
Nelson. 

It is not necessary to comment further on 
the character of this proceeding. Even if 
the editorial work were done without a 
blunder, it would still be true that this ver- 
sion of the Bible has no right to be called 
the American version. It has been prepared 
by men who had no part in the American 
revision, and who are therefore not qualified 
to edit the American version. Almost any 
clearheaded man might indeed transfer the 
miscellaneous readings of the American Ap- 
pendix to the text; and with sufficient care 
and scholarship the general classes of pas- 
sages might be fairly well changed in ac- 
cordance with the directions. It is not neces- 
sary to examine minutely how well the Eng- 
lish editors have done their work. They can- 
not have done it as the American editors are 
doing it, for the very simple reason that the 
English were bound to the letter of the Ap- 
pendix, whereas the American revisers are 
free to revise the Appendix itself, and to 
earry out its provisions according to its gen- 
eral spirit, and not merely according to the 
letter. The fact is that under the pressure - 
of haste, imposed by the University Presses, 
the American Companies were obliged to _ 
leave the Appendixes in a very imperfect 
form. They had not time to embody in 
them in a full and consistent form their real 
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wishes and preferences. On this account, 
and in view of the possibility that at some 
time an American edition would be called 
for, the American Committee has continued 
its organic existence, instead of dissolving 
it, as the English Committee did. Being 
aware of the imperfect character of the Ap- 
pendix, they have been for years at work in 
detecting omissions, defects and inconsist- 
encies in it. The version which they are 
preparing will, of course, follow the general 
directions laid down in the Appendix; but 
it will by no means slavishly confine itself 
to the letter of what is there found. On the 
contrary, emendations which were originally 
made in only a few passages will be con- 
sistently extended to all passages where the 
same reason for them exists; inconsistencies 
in the rendering of similar passages will be 
rectified; there will be a very considerable 
increase of the number of obsolete and 
archaic expressions eliminated; there will 
be many grammatical and rhetorical errors 
and infelicities corrected; the translation of 
many passages will be revised in accord- 
ance with the real preference of two-thirds 
of the criginal American Committee; many 
obscure and misleading translations will be 
made clear. Accordingly, the forthcoming 
version will by no means be a mere repeti- 
tion of the “ American Version ” just issued 
by the British Presses, but will be a very 
different and much more valuable book. It 
will be the American version, prepared by 
those who alone are authorized to prepare 
it. 





BARRING OUT ISLAND STATES. 

“WE should at once provide by Constitu- 
tional .amendment,” says Professor Thayer, 
of Harvard University, “that no region be- 
yond ‘sea shall ever become a State of the 
Union.” And at the recent annual festival 
of the Colonial Order Gen. Daniel Butter- 
field expressed the same opinion. ‘“ We 
must guard against.the great danger of these 
countries becoming co-equa! members of this 
union,” said he, “by the one safe and sure 
guaranty of a Constitutional amendment 
that shall prohibit the admission into the 
Union of any State which is not a portion of 
the American continent.” These gentlemen 
fear that, in the absence of such restriction, 
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a dominant party may. hereafter, to increase 
or confirm its power, admit to the Union of 
States Porto Rico, Hawaii, or a Philippine 
island, with two Senators and several elec- 
toral votes, before the condition of the in- 
habitants shall warrant such action. This 
is a possibility which many good men have re- 
garded with some anxiety, having in mind 
the admission of Nevada and the unfortu- 
nate influence exerted in the Senate by the 
Senators from certain other new States in 


the far West. 


But we ought not to tie our hands by so 
Sweeping a restriction, even if the American 
people could be induced to bind themselves 
by it. The safeguard that is needed is an 
amendment which would compel delibera- 
tion, give time for sober second thought, and 
remove a decision from the influence of tem- 
porary political and partisan conditions. It 
may come about that some island, a part of 
our territory or possessions will, after the 
lapse of years, be fully qualified to assume 
the rank and powers of a State. It should 
not then be excluded. Those who think 
they foresee the ultimate annexation of 
Cuba look forward to the development of 
that rich island by the enterprise and cap- 
ital of immigrants from the States. If their 
predictions should be fulfilled, if that island 
by and by should be peopled and purified 
and honestly and wisely governed by Amer- 
ican citizens, it ought not to be barred for- 
ever from the Union simply because there 
are a few miles of salt water between it and 
our shore. 

But it should not be possible to admit an 
island state by the hasty process now law- 
ful, which served in the cases of Idaho and 
Wyoming. An amendment compelling de- 
liberation and delay by requiring action to 
be taken by a two-thirds vote in two suc- 
cessive Congresses, or by imposing condi- 
tions like those which must be observed in 
passing the amendment itself (a two-thirds 
vote in Congress, followed by ratification in 
three-quarters of the States), would set up a 
sufficient bar. Such restrictions would not 
be too severe, for the rank of a sovereign 
State of the American Union should be 
guarded with jealous care, and the evils at- 
tending the hasty admission of populations 
not qualified may thereafter be beyond 
remedy. We may have a fresh example of 
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this in Utah. Probably such an amendment 
as we have suggested could be passed. But 
we think the sweeping and perpetual pro- 
hibition would be rejected even if it should 
obtain the approval of Congress. 





FOREIGN COMPLICATIONS IN 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

WE hear a great deal about foreign com- 
plications as a necessary result of the ac- 
quisition of the Philippinés. We are told 
that the Continental Powers look upon 
the entrance of the United States into the 
ranks of the Asiatic Powers as not friendly . 
to themselves, while even England, or per- 
haps better, Lord Salisbury, sees in it a pos- 
sibly serious menace to peace. Where there 
is such a consensus of opinion there must be 
some good ground for it, and it will be well 
for us to look the situation fairly in the 
face. 

The Powers interested are, in Burope:. 
England, Russia, Germany and France; in 
Asia: China, Japan and Korea. In judging 
of their position, @ priori considerations as 
to what would be advantageous for them 
should be left out of the account altogether. 
The only safe basis is to be found in the 
policy indicated by their actions. Taking 
Asia first, China may be eliminated entirely. 
She has too much to consider within her 
own borders to care much about her neigh- 
bors, so long as they do not try to seize her 
territory, and even then what are a few 
square miles to her? Korea’s feeling would 
undoubtedly be friendly. Reform seems to 
be popular there, and American influence is 
the strongest. Reform will only be over- 
borne by foreign influence, so that it is prac- 
tically with that only that we have to deal, 
and Korea, too, may be eliminated. Japan is 
of too recent existence as an international 
factor to warrant any very positive judg- 
ment. So far as is apparent she looks upon 
us with friendly eyes, chiefly as an assistant 
counterpoise to Russia. Asia is thus indif- 
ferent or friendly. 

In Europe England is distinctly friendly. 
She has nothing to fear and everything to 
hope from our presence in the Far Hast. 
Her policy has been and will be to preserve 
the status quo, with the sole condition that 
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commercial interests be not disturbed, and 
that good order be maintained on her 
borders. 

France in Eastern Asia is not an initiative 
force except in Siam. Blsewhere she is 
chiefly an ally of Russia. Her new prov- 
inces in Indo-China are a dead weight and 
she has manifested no great desire to ex- 
tend them. Her intrigues in China and ap- 
propriation of land in the outskirts of Shang- 
hai are political rather than colonial moves, 
a sért of response to her partner’s play in the 
North. Germany is a somewhat unknown 
quantity, especially under Emperor William. 
To judge from the past her ambitions are 
chiefly coramercial, and provided she has 
free access to markets she cares compara: 
tively little whose markets they are. Not- 
withstanding the growls of the French hold- 
ers of Spanish bonds and the threats of Ger- 
man colonials, we have little reason to fear 
positive interference from either country. 

There remains Russia. Russia’s policy in 
Asia has been one of steady aggression. 
The Government itself has made no parade 
of its plans, except so far as outlets to the 
sea are concerned;> but individuals of every 
class, official and private, have been con- 
stant and open in their claims for Russian 
supremacy throughout Asia, and every year 
has furnished increasing evidence that they 
accurately represent the spirit of the Gov- 
ernment. Steadily she has extended her 
boundaries until she rules all of central Asia 
and Manchuria, and holds the northern 
passes into Persia, Afghanistan and the 
Punjab, and the western passes into China. 
Her influence is dominant in Teheran and 
Peking, while her mortgages on Constan- 
tinople and Seoul she considers good, and 
waits to foreclose them only until she thinks 
it can be done without danger from some- 
body else. 

That somebody else has been, in the past, 
England alone. France was favorable and 
Germany negligible. England, too, was 
coming to be ranked with Germany, for her 
apparent readiness to yield anything rather 
than run the risk of war. True this might 
be trespassed upon too much, but Russia 
knows how to yield for the moment and 
bide her time, trusting to French “pin 
pricks” in Africa and her own skill in the 
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Levant and on the Indian border to keep her 
rival in such a constant condition of worri- 
ment as would effectually prevent her ag- 
gressive action. 

The appearance of America on the scene 
introduces a new element, disturbing to Rus- 
sia, not because she fears our entrance on 
Asia, or wants the Philippines, but because 
of the uncertainty as to how far she can 
count on us to keep “ hands off’? while she 
carries out her designs on the Continent. 
Every Russian advance means a closed deor 
to foreign trade, except in products not in- 
digenous to Russia. As fast as they become 
so and the progress in native manufactures 
is remarkable, those doors, too, are closed. 
Will America stand by and see her mer- 
chants shut out, her concessions refused, her 
trade practically annihilated? America is 
deeply interested in the religious and educa- 
tional development of Asia. Russian rule is 
directly antagonistic to foreign missions, 
Will America submit to see her missionaries 
expelled and her schools closed? There are, 
too, the political friendships between Amer- 
ica and Japan and Korea, .and especially 
England. Suppose Russia should wish to 
absorb Korea or repress Japan and they 
should appeal to the United States for 
assistance, what might not the chivalry of 
the great Republic attempt? If England 
were in straits, and it should be a question 
of Slav and Latin against the Anglo-Saxon, 
where would Americastand, now that she has 
come so near? Such are the questions that 
come up before Russia, and it is scarcely 
surprising that the answers are not entirely 
satisfactory, or that she strikes a note of 
doubt if not of dismay. : 

Does it therefore follow that we need fear 
complications ending in war? Not neces- 
sarily. There is in Russia, with all her au- 
tocracy and despotism, . genuine regard for 
the United States, and an increasing longing 
for the freedom of thought and life that this 
country represents. There are no traditional 
rivalries to press on to strife between the 
two nations, and now that for the first time 
they come face to face in their wide-world 
movement it may be that the Republic, 
throwing its weight into the scale on the 
side of freedom for national development, 
may prove not a disturbing but a quieting 
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influence. We need fear trouble with no 
power but Russia. We may use our friend- 
ship with her to help not only Asia but her- 
self. i 





THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 


THE President’s Message is necessarily 
long, but it is not diffuse. It is mostly a 
history of the public affairs of the year, and 
its recommendations are clear and reason- 
able. The Message is eloquent only in its 
facts, and it is marked by the solid sense 
of President McKinley. 

The recommendations are few but weighty. 
No word is more important than that which 
lays down what should be the policy of our 
country toward Cuba. ‘“ At the earliest mo- 
ment,” says Mr. McKinley, “ consistent with 
safety and assured success” its people 
should be aided in forming “a government 
for themselves.” That is supreme wisdom 
and good faith. In that government, the 
President well says, “neither revenge nor 
passion should have place.” 

The President asks Congress to take 
speedy action for the construction of an 
inter-oceanic canal under ‘the control of 
this Government.” That, too, is right. 

The President makes it: plair that he 
greatly desires a happy conclusion of the 
pending negotiations with the Canadian 
Commissioners, and that “all reasonable 
facilities” be granted for the development 
of trade with Canada. This is a hopeful 
utterance. 

We gather that a somewhat positive tone 
characterizes our attitude toward theinjuries 
our citizens have suffered in Turkey. It 
would be a great achievement to settle these 
claims and conclude a treaty recognizing 
the citizenship of subjects of Turkey nat- 
uralized here. 

Even more important is the recommenda- 
tion that by an amendment of the law of na- 
tions private property be respected in fu- 
ture wars. This reform we have urged in 
the past, but we have not bound ourselves 
by it in our war with Spain. 

Of course, the President expects that Con- 
gress will act on the proposed territoria! 
government for Hawaii; that it will give 
us a small but adequate army and an e2- 
larged navy. He also asks that greenbacks 
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redeemed in gold may be paid out again only 
for gold, and that a scheme of currency re- 
form be adopted; but he evidently does not 
expect action on reform at this session. 





Or the thousand or so line officers of the 
present active list of the Navy, only about 
fifty took part in our Civil War. And they 
were then, of course, very young men; but 
the unusual rapidity of promotion incident 
to the depletion of the navy list by the res- 
ignations and dismissals of the officers who 
“ went South,” brought such of them as are 
now Admirals and Commodores to the 
grades of Lieutenant Commander and Lieu- 
tenant long before their beards were grown. 
None of them were chief actors in that great 
struggle; although Commodore Watson will 
always be known as Farragut’s intimate 
aide—and one of the men who lashed the 
great Admiral in the rigging of the Hartford 
at Mobile. There were some, however, who 
had unique experiences, and among them is 
Commodore Francis J. Higginson, who con- 
tributes to the present issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT a most interesting comparison of 
the ways and means of naval warfare which 
obtained in the two contests in which he has 
taken part. To Commodore Higginson be- 
longs the distinction of being one of the few 
who have survived the destruction of their 
ship by a submarine torpedo boat. He was 
a lieutenant on the gunboat Housatonic of 
the Charleston blockading fleet when that 
vessel was completely wrecked by a Confed- 
erate “ David,” which stole out under water 
and at night. The Housatonic sunk immedi- 
ately, but fortunately over a shoal, so that 
her masts were unsubmerged and afforded 
a refuge for her crew. The torpedo boat 
had made similar attempts on our vessels 
before, but always disastrously to those who 
handled her. This time she never reap- 
peared until long afterward she was raised 
and the skeletons of the brave men who had 
gone to almost certain death in her were 
found still at their posts as they had sunk. 
During the present war Commodore Hig- 
ginson has been in command of the battleship 
Massachusetts and an active participant in 
the doings of Admiral Sampson’s fleet, and 
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he owes his present rank to special advance- 
ment for meritorious service. 





Ir Senator Quay has a good defense 
against the indictment under which he is 
held for trial, his lawyers made no use of it 
in the demurrers by which they sought to 
make the indictment void. Indeed, they ad- 
mitted that the charge in the indictment was 
in accord with the facts. On this point we 
quote from the decision of Judge Finletter: 

“The demurrers admit all the facts set forth 

in the indictments: that the defendant [Quay] 
and Cashier Hopkins agreed together that Hop- 
kins should deal in stocks for the defendant’s 
benefit ; that they should use the money of the 
bank for that purpose. The indictments charge 
that the defendants unlawfully and falsely did 
combine and agree together by malicious means 
to use, and did use, to make profit, large sums 
of public money of the Commonwealth. The 
demurrers admit all of these facts to be true, 
but contend that they violate no law. These are 
three distinct violations of the law.” 
The demurrers were overruled and a day 
was set for the Senator’s trial. But we do 
not go beyond the opinion and decision of 
the judge when we say that in a certain 
sense a trial has already taken place, be- 
cause the Senator has admitted in court, 
through his counsel, that he did use in spec- 
ulation on the Stock Exchange the money 
of the State, through the agency of Cashier 
Hopkins, who afterward committed suicide. 
He asks the Pennsylvania Legislature to 
give him another term in the Senate. Cer- 
tain Republican newspapers urge that he 
should insist upon obtaining a verdict before 
the date of the Senatorial election, in order 
that “the public may know,” one of them 
says, “whether the formal and grave 
charges are founded in fact or only in ran- 
corous malice and injustice.’ He admits 
they are founded in fact; the court has 
made the admission a matter of official rec- 
ord. This alone should be enough to con- 
vince the people and the Legislature of the 
State that he is unfit to hold public office. 





WE heartily endorse all that Blizabeth 
Stuart Phelps has to say in honor of the 
Czar and his plea for disarmament. As she 
tells us, it came from the last quarter from 
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which it could have been expected, from no 
free Congress or Parliament, from no Pope 
or Patriarch— 

“No such man of mark and meet 

With his betters to compete,” 
but from the autocrat who more than any 
other rules by the biggest armies. We be- 
lieve the Czar is idealist enough and Chris- 
tian enough to mean what he says; but it is 
impossible to put full faith in the Govern- 
ment and policy of Russia which he does not 
create and whose vast movements he cannot 
resist. Russia will not stop going forward. 
Rudyard Kipling is not wholly wrong in his 
poem which warns against the Russian 
Bear. And yet the Czar’s appeal helps the 
perennial cry of the Church for both peace 
and justice, never peace and injustice. At 
times the Church wants war. 





WE asked, a few weeks ago, those of our 
subscribers who had read THE INDEPENDENT 
from the beginning to send us their names, 
as we felt this issue would not be complete 
without mentioning them; and the following 
is a list of all those who have complied. We 
have no doubt that there are others. It 
ought to be added that some of these did not 
subscribe for the paper themselves, but in- 
herited it from their parents: 


Rev. Lyman Abbott, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. 
A. N. Andre~s, Peshtigo, Wis.; William J. 
Batt, Concord, Mass.; B. Blakeman, Rockford, 
Ill.; Kev. William B. Brown, D.D., East 
Orange, N. J.; H. M. Bruce, Tallapoosa, Ga.; 
Helen M. Buckley, Strawberry Point, Iowa; 
Joseph A. Canfield, Elmira, N. Y.; W. H. Cat- 
lin, Meriden, Conn.; W. D. Chapin, Chicopee, 
Mass.; Isaac K. Chapman, Sandwich, Mass.; 
J. D. Child, Shelby, Ohio; J. G. Coburn, New- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. M. P. Comstock, Hartford, 
Conn.; H. C. Conkling, Tecumseh, Mich.; J. G. 
Cooley, Norwich, Conn.; John M. Crowda, 
Platt Clove, N. Y.; Evan Llewellyn Davies, 
Lake Forest, Ill.; Mrs. A. S. Davison, Boston, 
Mass.; John Eddy, Providence, R. I.; Mvs. W. 
E. Emery, Brookline, Mass.; S. H. Emery, 
Taunton, Mass.; James H. Fairchild, Oberlin, 
O.; Rev. M. W. Fairfield, Ypsilanti, Mich. ; 
Mary Bsther Fry, Newtown O.; M. B. Gelston, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; T. S. Gold, West Corn- 
wall, Ct.; W. W. Goodwin, Newburyport, 
Mass.; Rev. F. M. Green, Kent, O.; Lewis 
Hall, Jamestown, N. Y.; Burdett Hart, New 
Haven, Ct.; George W. Hastings, Interlachen, 
Fla.; James H. Hoadley, New York City; R. 
C. Houghton, Chelsea, Mass.; Mrs. C. L. How- 
ard; Harvey Hyde, Cincinnati, O.; Henry J. 
Johnson, Morristown, N. J.; A. W. Kellogg, 
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Klizabeth, N. J.; Rev. A. Kidder, Bau Claire, 
Wis.; O. H. Kirtland, Saybrook, Ct.; Mrs. 8. 
E. Ladd, Hudson, O.; W. W. Lyon, Fairfield, 
Ct.; Charles L. Mead, New York City; Mary 
E. Mead, Davenport, Ia.; A. B. Merwin, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; J. A. Paine, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Alfred Plant, Webster Grove, Mo.; H. K. Pot- 
win, Summit, N. J.; L. C. Potwin, Cleveland, 
O.; A. L. Putnam, Provincetown, Mass..; H. 
L. Reade, Jewett City, Ct.; W. B. Rice, Pitts- 
field, Mass.; Mrs. R. L. Royce, Galesburgh, Ill. ; 
Caroline L. Smith, New York City; Rev. Moses 
Smith, Chicago, Ill.; P. S. Smith, Lebanon, Ia. ; 
Samuel Stetson, Auburn, Me.; George C. 
Scearns, Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Stillman, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Henry A. Stillman, Hartford, Ct.; 
Brown Thurston, Portland, Me.; S. W. Tur- 
ner, Chester, Ct.; Samuel N. Ufford, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Robert Watson, Northfield, Minn. ; 
John M. Weld, Medina, N. Y.; Bliphalet Whit- 
ney, Brockport, N. Y.; Mary Hunter Williams, 
New York City; Jane G. Wilcox, East Poult- 
ney, Vt.; Mrs. E. Woodford; W. W. Woodruff, 
West Chester, Pa. 





....To one journal, on this semi-centennial 
occasion, we would extend a special greet- 
ing. At its very beginning The New York 
Tribune was our ally and friend. It was the 
first great champion of anti-slavery. Its edi- 
tor, Horace Greeley, was one of our most 
honored and frequent contributors. The Trib- 
une as a political journal and THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a religious journal were one in aim. 
To our tall neighbor on Park Row we reach 
a hand from our tall building on Fulton 
Street. 


...-Our poet-banker, Mr. Edward C. Sted- 
man, who sent in his first verse to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, sends us this pleasant greeting: 


My relations to THE INDEPENDENT have al- 
ways been to me a pleasurable feature of my 
writing career. No paper in the country has a 
more historic record than your own. Its motto 
from the time of its first words in behalf of 
human freedom has been that of the merchant 
who said: “‘ We sell our goods, but not our 
principles !” Under its present management 
we know that the record of its future will but 
continue that of its past. 


--On THE INDEPENDENT’s | thirtieth 
anniversary we noted that of the nine men 
who were its first proprietors and editors 
only ‘two had died, such was their vitality. 
Now only one remains, and when Dr. Storrs 
came to Brooklyn his health seemed so un- 
dermined that he expected to achieve only a 
very few years of work. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AN AMERICAN THANKSGIVING 


IN HAVANA. 
BY BISHOP W. A. CANDLER, D.D. 


AN incident, in itself unimportant, often de- 
rives significance from the general state of 
things of which it is an index. Such was the 
first Thanksgiving dinner of the American 
colony in Havana on Thursday, November 24th. 

It was at the hotel Pasaje. Around the 
table sat not less than one hundred American 
citizens, representing almost every State in the 
Union and nearly every honorable class and 
profession known among our countrymen. 
Merchants, bankers, journalisits, physicians, 
lawyers, soldiers, seamen, authors and clergy- 
men were there. Among them were Mr. Ste- 


phen Crane, Mr. Lucien Jerome, the Consul- 
General of Great Britain; Mr. Jarvis, the fis- 
cal agent of the United States Government; 
Gen. C. F. Humprhey and staff, of the United 
States Army; Capt. C. H. Grant, Liet.-Col. A. 
L. Hunt, Capt. E. B. Fenton, Walter R. Lam- 
breth, D.D., Missionary Secretary of the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church, South; the Rev. H. W. 
Baker and C. A. Fulwood, D.D., of the Florida 
Conference of the same Church. Major-Gen- 
eral Greene was prevented from attendance by 
official engagements and Rear Admiral Samp- 
son by the indisposition of Mrs. Sampson. _Let- 
ters of regret were read from both gentlemen, 
as also from a few others who were unable to 
be present—a very few, however, for the din- 
ner call.d out the American colony almost to 
a man. 

And it called out a vast multitude of Span- 
iards, Cubans and negroes, who stood in front 
of the Hotel Pasaje, viewing from the park and 
sidewalks the interesting scene within. Span- 
ish soldiers kept order in the great throng about 
the hotel, and the occasion was without the 
slightest disturbance or disagreeable incident. 

The toasts were as follows: The United 
States of America, by Mr. T. T. Murray, of 
Virginia; England, by Consul-General Jerome; 
Sanitary Science and Art, by Dr. Erastus Wil- 
son; The Press, by Mr. BE. H. Hathaway ; What 
Are We Here For, by Mr. Jacob Strauss; New 
Cuba, by the writer. 

In all the speeches of the evening was. mani- 
fested an ardent devotion to our country, a 
magnanimous spirit toward Spain, 


an en- 


thusiastic friendship for England, and a pro- 
found interest in the welfare of Cuba. The 
graceful remarks of the British Consul, in 
which allusicn was made to the increasing 
amity between his country and ours, were 
cheered to the echo, as were similar allusions 
in other addresses of the evening. When the 
band played the Star Spangled Banner there 
was a scene of patriotic enthusiasm rarely seen 
in any land, and I am sure such as was never 
witnessed before by the inhabitants of this 
musty old city. The motley multitude on the 
outside watched from the streets the waving 
flags and heard the joyous outcries of the ban- 
queters with silent wonder and without a token 
of unfriendliness. : 

The writer has been accustomed to observe 
the day of annual thanksgiving in the village 
church and the family circle at Oxford, Ga., 
and there he has often been deeply conscious 
of gratitude to God for our country; but never 
was he more thankful for national mercies than 
when on this occasion he sat with his fellow- 
countrymen (“including the British Consul,” 
as one of the speakers said at the dinner) in 
this city so near to us and yet so foreign. The 
good cheer within and the congregated squalor 
without vividly represented the difference be- 
tween our own civilization and that which is 
now going down before it in Cuba. The very 
cooking was an index of that wide difference, ' 
for our American turkey and cranberries were 
not tainted by sweet oil and garlic. 

The sobriety of the company was conspicuous 
and creditable. Our soldiers and seamen here 
are not wine-bibbers, and the fewest number of 
the American colony show any signs of excess. 

This fact with reference to our soldiers I 
had occasion to remark on the steamer which 
brought us here. On board were General 
Greene and his staff and a detachment of en- 
gineers, numbering in all I suppose above a 
score of men, and remaking upon their uniform, 
good behavior and admirable bearing I was 
informed that a large majority of them were 
total abstainers, among the total abstainers 
being Col. Willard Young, a son of Brigham 
Young and a graduate from the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. 

I have not had the pleasure of meeting any 
of the representatives of the navy except Ad- 
miral Sampson. He is evidently a.man of 
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temperate habits and simple life. His serious, 
gentle bearing impresses one that he is more 
than temperate—that he is a man of piety. 

The official representatives of our nation here 
are teaching this people by a beautiful object 
lesson the meaning of civil freedom and a pure 
Christianity. And it is a lesson sorely needed. 

Whatever Roman Catholicism may be in the 
United States, here it has done nothing for the 
uplifting of the people. Americans here, 
whether Roman Catholics or Protestants, all 
alike acknowledge this as true. On the occasion 
of the dinner I was twice approached by com- 
municants of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States with words of this kind: 
“Do not judge my Church by what you see 
here. This superstition and corruption are as 
abhorrent to me as they are-to you.” In one 
case the speaker introduced himself to say this, 
and in the course of our conversation remarked 
his near kinship to the Bishop of Covington, Ky. 

The American churches must not delay to 
send evangelizing forces here in great strength. 
There can be no sorer need anywhere nor riper 
field. The joys and the sorrows of the peo- 
ple are driving them away from Romanism— 
marriage and death impel them to resent their 
Church. 

A priest is a costly servant, and puts mar- 
riage quite beyond the purses of the poor. He 
is equally exorbitant for funeral rites and a 
burial place. The bodies of the poor are car- 
ried in rented coffins on the shoulders of 
friends and cast into a mere ditch, covered over, 
and then the coffins are returned to the owners. 
On yesterday while returning from the Colon 
Gemetery three such burial parties were met— 
one immediately in front of the luxurious sum- 
mer residence of the Captain-General What a 
contrast. Without, poverty so dire it is too poor 
to die; within, luxury and splendor rivaling the 
voluptuous courts of the Orient. It was the 
attrition of Cuban want and Spanish wanton- 
ness which struck the spark which made the 
explosion of the revolution. 

Recurring to the costliness of burial, it is a 
singular fact that a cemetery is a useful at- 
tachment to a missionary plant in Havana. 
There is such a property held here by the Bap- 
tist Mission, which is under the charge of the 
Rey. A. J. Diaz. I am informed that it yields 
an income of several hundred dollars a month 
from the sale of lots, both Catholics and Protes- 
tants using it, because its prices are within 
reach of the poor. In life and death these peo- 
ple have been robbed by both their civil and ec- 
clesiastical rulers. And yet they have survived. 

For this cause, when these extortions are 
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ended, the rapid revival of the island may be 
safely predicted. The soil is rich beyond power 
of exaggeration. The -climate is friendly to a 
great variety of crops. When the people are 
no longer robbed they will greatly prosper. This 
means much for both missions and commerce 
among them. 

Self-sustaining churches wil be quickly 
grown. .The members of my own Church 
(~hose pastor, Ysidore Barredo, stood bravely 
at his post during the war, tho persecuted and 
suspected by the Spaniards and cut off from 
the support of the Church in the United States) 
pay their missionary assessment in full this 
year, and they have contributed also to their 
pastor’s support. This man Barredo, a native 
of Havana, was urged to come to the United 
States, to escape the hardships of the war; 
but he firmly declined, and said to me when 
I inquired of him about it: “I determined, if 
necessary, to die with my people.” And he 
came near dying, being forced to sell his furni- 
ture and books for scant food to keep alive his 
wife and children. He held his church to- 
gether, and now is working hopefully. He 
thinks a self-supporting basis for his charge 
will be reached within three years. He has now 
about fifty members in his church, after war 
and starvation have done their worst. 

New Cuba has come. Every day will make it 
better physically, commercially, inteHectually 
and religiously. For the advancement of new 
Cuba our country has higher duties and more 
difficult tasks than any obligation we have 
hitherto assumed on behalf of this unhappy is- 
land. 

HAVANA. 





Dr. JOHN H. Barrows, of Chicago, it is 
reported, has indicated his acceptance of the 
presidency of Oberlin University. : 


....The Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Iowa has elected Theodore N. Morrison, D.D., 
rector of Epiphany Church, Chicago, as bishop. 
Dr. Morrison was graduated from the Illinois 
College, Jasksonville, and the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary of this city. He has been in Chi- 
cago since 1876. 


....-At the last General Assembly of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church a committee was 
appointed to make propositions for organic 
union with the Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South. This body met in Chester, S. C., last 
month, and the matter came up. It was, how- 
ever, thought best not to accept the sugges- 
tion for a committee of conference. The prop- 
osition for the union of this body with the 
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United Presbyterian Church is, however, meet- 
ing with general favor. 


....The First Presbyterian Church of Phil- 
adelphia has recently celebrated its two hun- 
dredth anniversary. In connection with this 
comes the question of the organization of the 
first presbytery, and Dr. W. H. Roberts raises 
the question whether the first informal gather- 
ing of Presbyterian ministers for the ordination 
of the Rev. Jedediah Andrews over this church 
was not really the beginning of the movement 
for the organization of the Presbyterian Church 
in this country. 

....-With the month of January commences 
the new Presbyterian Church magazine, the As- 
sembly Herald, taking the place of the Church 
at Home and Abroad, and the Assembly Herald 
as hitherto conducted. The headquarters of 
publication have been removed to the Presby- 
terian Building in this city, and the Rev. Al- 
bert B. Robinson, who for some time has had 
the general charge of the Church at Home and 
Abroad, will edit the magazine under the super- 
vision of the committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, consisting of Drs. George W. 
Knox and Maitland Alexander, and Messers. 
Henry L. Smith, James Yereance and Henry 
W. Jessup. The program includes a number of 
departments, especially missionary news items, 
survey of the Presbyterian Church and of the 
Church universal, articles on various aspects of 
the Church’s work, correspondence from the for- 
eign and home fields, official announcements 
from the boards, etc. 

..--One of the most remarkable religious 
journals in the world is doubtless the Pilikan, 
which appears in the Jesuit city of Feldkirch, 
in Austria, and achieved an unenviable no- 

riety through its determined advocacy of the 
Leo Taxil and Diana Vaughn swindle a year 
ago. ‘Te editor of the Pelikan gave an account 
recently of the manner in which he had secured 
90,000 subscribers. When he began he bar- 
gained with St. Joseph to distribute 50 books 
in honor of the saint, if the latter would se- 
cure him 2,000 subscribers. The first year 
brought 2,500 readers. Then the editor again 
bargained for more subscribers, and secured them 
under similar conditions, until now he has 90,- 
000. This report is headed “A Bargain 
(Vertrag) with St. Joseph.” He tells his 
readers that 280 priests have agreed in writing 
to three things—namely, 1, Every day when 
reading mass to pray for the readers of the 
Pelikan and their children; 2, to bless them; 
3, at the moment of retiring to bless them again. 
“ Hixperience tells us that the blessing of a sin- 
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gle priest is effective. What will be the gain 
when blessed at the same time by 280 priests!” - 


....There was held recently in Gloucester, 
Mass., a conference of chaplains or missionaries 
for seamen. _Among the topics discussed were 
“The Changed Conditions of Seamen and How 
to Meet Them,” “Social Work,” “ Music in 
Missions,” etc. Seamen, it was claimed, are . 
better éducated and better men than they used 
to be; know good preaching and good singing, 
and must be met with more care than was for- 
merly thought necessary. Dr. Stitt, Secretary 
of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, gave 
an address on the outlook for such work, and 
deplored the lack of apparent interest in the 
work as evidenced by the small contributions 
from the churches. The annual report of the 
society shows that the entire receipts for the 
past year were a little over $30,000, of which 
$17,700 came from donations. The society con- 
tinues its work among the ships as well as in the 
homes and chapels, by visiting and by furnish- 
ing libraries. During the past year 264 loan 
libraries were sent, with 10,560 books available 
for 3,178 seamen. The society employs twenty- 
one agents in eighteen foreign ports, including 
three in Japan, and seventeen agents in do- 
mestic ports.. It calls for special assistance, 
as the needs of the navy are manifest, and with 
the increase of trade which may be expected on 
the establishment of peace. 


..--Closely following on the disturbances in 
the Carolinas comes the announcement of the 
Ninth Annual Conference of Colored Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, held in Biddle 
University, Charlotte, N. C., November 24th- 
28th. Twenty-eight delegates were present 
from twelve college and three city associations, 
together with a number of professors and visit- 
ors and 200 or more young men of the univer- 
sity. The conference was not one of great en- 
thusiasm, but was marked by a deep undercur- 
rent of earnestness. The different phases of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work were 
given due consideration, and several young men 
pledged themselves to enter the work when it 
shall open. There are now 45 colleges and 17 
State associations among the colored men, and 
others are reported but not yet enrolled. All © 
of these agencies are working mightily for the 
religious and moral life of the young men. One 
representative from Columbia, S. O©., reported 
an organization for the first time with a mem- 
bership of 65 strong, willing men who have 
banded themselves together to help lift up their 
fellows and to prevent the downward tendency 
s0 prevalent. The central thought of the con- 
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ference was the proper development of Christian 
manhood. Special emphasis was laid upon the 
need of some man to lead in the great work be- 
fore the race. There was little or no reference 
to the state of affairs in the community at large, 
but men were helped as many of them have 
never been before to look forward to divine 
guidance. 


....-The North Georgia Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has recent- 
ly celebrated its centenary. The Conference is 
already so large that a division has ‘been pro- 
posed and a committee appointed to draw up a 
plan for presentation to the next annual ses- 
sion. The Conference has always had great 
influence in the Methodist Church and has been 
noted for the number of pastors it has given 
to the episcopate, including Bishop Candler, 
whose letter from Havana we print this week. 
The most important question at the recent ses- 
sion was in regard to the War Claim or Pub- 
lishing House trouble. A number of-confer- 
ences have taken action mostly adverse to the 
agents, tho a few favorable, and the action of 
this Conference has been looked forward to with 
considerable interest on account of its promi- 
nence in the Church. By an almost unanimous 
vote it expressed sorrow for the trouble, de- 
plored the action of the agents, also that of the 
Book Committee in condoning and defending the 
agents, and adopted the following resolutions: 

“(1) That we commend the action of the 
bishops, looking to the return of the money to 
the United States, and express the hope that it 
will be done as soon as possible. 

“(2) That we request, and as far as our au- 
thority extends, demand the immediate resignation 
of the book agents. The continuation of their 
imprimatur on our publications would be very 
detrimental to the Publishing House, and would 
not properly represent our Church. 

“ (3) That the Book Committee should be at 

once so reorganized as to free the Church from the 
official action of those members of it who con- 
doned the conduct of our book agents in this mat- 
ter.” 
The matter now remains with the bishops and 
others in authority; but it is evident that the 
Church is growing weary of the complication, 
and longs for speedy deliverance. 





THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

THE Evangelical Alliance for the United 
States suggests the following topics for the 
Week of Prayer, January I1st-8th: 


SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 1st. 
Christian Unity: “I in them and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one.”— 
John 17: 23. 
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PRAYERFUL CONFESSION. 


Monday, January 2d. 

In view of God’s freely offered grace, too little 
welcomed and received; Christ’s abiding pres- 
ence, too little discerned and felt; the Spirit's 
guidance and power, too little desired and 
yielded to ; the privilege and duty of Chris- 
tian witnessing, too little prized and fulfilled. 
—Matt. 7:11; Titus 2:11; Matt. 28:20; 
John 15: 4, 5, 10; Joel 2:28, 29; John 16: 
7, 8,13; John 1:41; Acts 1:8. 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Tuesday, January 3d. 

Prayer: That each member of the Church Uni- 
versal, being born of the Spirit, may depart 
from all iniquity; may be fruitful in good 
works; may be faithful in prayer; may be 
filled with love for the brethren and for all 
men; and that the several branches of the 
Church Universal may live and work “in the 
unity of the Spirit and in the bond of peace.” 
—2 Tim. 2:19; Phil. 4:8; Matt. 7:20; 
Matt.' 6:9, 10; Luke 18:1; John 3:14; 1 
Cor. 12:4-6; Eph. 4:3. 

NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 
Wednesday, January 4th. y 

Prayer: That all peoples may duly prize civil 
and religious freedom, and deserve to be thus 
free; may faithfully obey just laws and rev- 
erence righteous authority; may .cherish the 
brotherhood which embraces all classes and 
conditions of men; and may hail Christ as 
their peaceful Prince. That rulers may rule 
in the love of God and man; may seek hon- 
orable peace and international good will; and 
may, in all public affairs, apply the Christian 
principles which should guide individual con- 
duct.—John 8:32; Prov. 14:34; Acts 17: 
26; Isa. 2: 4. 

FOREIGN 

Thursday, January 5th. 
Prayer: That individual Christians may render 
loyal obedience to their Savior’s last com- 
mand, and take fresh courage from His last 
promise. That our Foreign Missionary organ- 
izations may be filled with Christ-like devo- 
tion, and Christ-like love toward each other; 
and may ever be mindful of the new lessons 
which experience teaches. That our mis- 
sionaries may be gloriously successful, being 
divinely enabled to recognize Providential 
leadings, and to make full use of the witness 
to Himself, which God has preserved in even 
heathen lands. And that, to save the lost, 
missionaries of the Cross may speedily be sent 

to the very ends of the earth.—Mark 16: 15; 

Acts 10: 34, 385; Acts 17:23; Rom. 2:15; 

10:14, 15. 


MISSIONS. 


_HOME MISSIONS. 
Friday, January 6th. 

Prayer: That individual.Christians may feel 
their sacred obligation to do their utmost 
toward making their own land Immanuel’s 
land; may realize the unity of the national 
welfare—the peril of one member being the 
peril of all; and may fully perceive that the 
exaltation of Christ in the home land ad- 
vances His kingdom in all lands. That Home 
Missionary organizations may be endued 
with the Spirit of love and power; may 
worthily enjoy the complete confidence of the 
churches and that they may severally move 
forward in practical Christian comity and 
mutual helpfulness.—Ex. 35 : 20-29; Isa. 2:3; 
41:6, 7; 52:8;1 Cor. 12: 4-6. 

FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
Saturday, January 7th. 
Prayer: That the family may be reverenced as 
a divine institution ; that all families may be 
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held in the blessed bonds of mutual love and 
mutual honor; that, under God, parental af- 
fection may cherish childhood into joy, and 
parental example inspire to nobleness of life; 
and that whatever is against the Christian 
ideal of the family may be opposed and over- 
come. That all education may become nobly 
Christian ; that such education may be more 
and more valued; that thus the highest well- 
being of both community and nation may be 
secured, and Christ be all and in all.—Ps. 68: 
6; Isa. 8:18; Mal. 4:6; Eph. 3:15; Job 
28:28; Eph. 3:10, 11. 
SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 8th. 

The Power of United Effort. ‘‘ And five of you 
shall chase an hundred, anil an hundred of 
you shall put ten thousand to flight.”—Lev. 
26:8. -(Isa. 41:6, 7; Eccl. 4:12.) 





MISSIONS. 


THE FUTURE OF MISSION 
SCHOOLS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 

MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MIssIONARY 

Union, : 
RECENT action of the High Educational Coun- 
cil in Japan has excited much comment and per- 
haps some anxiety as well in regard to the fu- 
ture of Christian schools in this country. The 
High Educational Council it may be explained 
is a body of the leading educationalists of the 
empire which was organized as a sort of ad- 
visory board to the Educational department by 
means of which in the frequent political changes 
in the Government the work of the Depart- 
ment should be secured against the evil effects 


‘ which might be incident thereto. Bx-ministers 


of Education, professors and ex-presidents of 
the Imperial University are to be found in this 
Council. In fact, it comprises some of the 
foremost educators of the .and. Recently sun- 
dry questions were submitted to the Council 
in view of the near approach of the New 
Treaties going into effect and the abolition of 
Consular Jurisdiction. One of these questions 
was: “Should foreigners be allowed to estab- 
lish primary schools, middle schools, or schools 
of ordinary educational scope for the education 
of Japanese subjects after the Revised Treaties 
go into force?” A most exciting discussion fol- 
lowed the introduction of this question, some 
of the arguments adduced being quite remark- 
able. The main contention by those opposed to 
education conducted by foreigners was that the 
education of Japanese children or young peo- 
ple by foreigners would greatly impair the 
patriotism and weaken the national spirit of the 
youth. That education in Japan is a national 
education, and therefore must be conducted 
by the State alone is another form of stating 
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their opposition. Though the education of 
Japanese by foreigners was advocated by some 
and that freedom to establish schools would not 
result in injury to the State was declared, yet 
when the Council came to vote it decided 26 
to 18 against permitting the establishment of 
primary schools; 24 to 15 against middle 
schools, and 22 to 17 against ordinary schools. 
The action of the Council is to be regarded, 
however, as only advisory in character, and it 
has met with such a protest from the vernac- 
ular press and the nation generally that mem- 
bers of the Council are now hastening to as- 
sert that the vote does not truly represent the 
feeling of the Council itself. It shows, how- 
ever, that in Japan as in other countries among 
the most highly educated are to be found some 
of the least progressive of the people. We in 
Japan do not know yet whether a certain well- 
known professor in an American University has 
ceased to make speeches against the Cuban war 
or not. In Japan, in like manner, among the 
leading educationalists are to be found those 
who are moved by the same spirit of conserva- 
tism and opposition to foreigners that permeated 
Japan twenty or thirty years ago. 

Perhaps the saddest part of the whole matter 
is the way in which what has been done for 
Japan through mission schools established by 
foreigners is tompletely ignored. Since Japan 
was opened to foreigners thousands of dollars 
have been spent in establishing schools for the 
young men and young women of Japan, all 
given freely by Christian people of America 
and England. Hundreds of lives have been 
given to faithful work in the schoolroom in 
the effort to lay the foundation of a broad Chris- 
tian education. Hundreds and thousands of 
youths have availed themselves of these oppor- 
tunities, and have received a thorough educa- 
tion when had it not been for these scbools 
education would have been impossible. Long 
before the Government school system was es- 
tablished mission schools established by for- 
eigners were doing a grand work. And even 
now the Government has not accommodation 
in its schools for a great body of students who 
are being educated in schools established by for- 
eigners. ‘Then, too, the results of these schools, 
as apparent in a large body of men and women 
filling high positions who owe a large part, if 
not all, of their education to the mission schools, 
must not be forgotten. That all this and more 
should have been passed over in silence is not 
pleasant to think of. In the discussion there 
was not the least evidence adduced from the re- 
sults of Christian schools which have been at 
work for years and whose graduates are every- 
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where to be found, to show that the theory that 
foreigners would injure the patriotism\of the 
children was true. 

The war with China exploded the foolish idea 
that Christianity would destroy the loyalty of 
the citizen. Some of. the bravest soldiers were 
from the ranks of the Christians. The time is 
coming when the value of the work of the for- 
eigner in educational work in Japan will be 
likewise seen. The action of the Educational 
Council only shows that in some quarters it is 
not yet appreciated. 

There is little reason for anxiety, however, 
over the condition of mission schools after the 
new Treaties are in force. Just what their 
status will be it is as yet impossible to say. The 
present political changes are such as to make 
the future hard to read. There is little doubt, 
however, but that Christian schools under the 
Constitution of Japan will be protected and 
permitted if not encouraged. The words of the 
Jiji Shimpo, Mr. Fukuzawa’s paper, may be 
taken as voicing the feeling of many Japanese 
on the action of the Council. “Is it forgotten 
that foreign teachers have been working in the 
public schools and in the army and navy col- 
leges for the past thirty years? Is it forgotten 
that thousands of Japanese have been educated 
in foreign countries? If the Council’s theory 
were sound it would be necessary to dismiss all 
the foreign teachers, and interdict the going 
abroad o1 Japanese young people for educational 
purposes. In short, there would be nothing for 
it but to close the country and return to medie- 
val isolation.” 

YoxkoHAMA, JAPAN. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCH: 


THE GOSPELS AND THE 
TALMUD. 


BY THE LATE REV. DR. ALEXANDER 
KOHUT. 
& MatTHEw Zs 38-48, 

MATTHEW 5:38; Hezekiah said: “ It is said, 
‘Bye for eye,’ but not ‘eye and life for eye;’ 
and it could come to pass, that by depriving the 
offender of his eye thou couldst endanger his 
life” (Baba Kama 84a). 

V. 48: Rejoice not when thine enemy fall- 
eth, and let not thine heart be glad when he 
stumbleth ; lest the Lord should see it and it be 
evil in His sight and turn His wrath from him 
upon thee (Pirke Aboth, 4, 24). Who can de- 
servedly be called a conqueror? He who over- 
comes his rancorous passions and endeavors to 
turn his enemy into a friend (Abcth de R. 
Nathan, chap. 23). Rabbi Joshua said: “ An 
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evil eye, evil passions and hatred against man- 
kind drive men out of the world.” What is 
called misanthropy? Thou shalt not say: “I. 
will love the wise, but the unwise I will hate;” 
but thou shalt love all mankind alike” (Aboth 
de R. Nathan, chap. 26). God would not de- 
stroy the generation who presumed to build the 
tower of Babel, because they practiced charity 
toward each other; He dispersed them over the 
face of the whole earth; but the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah were utterly destroyed, 
because of their enmity and hatred among them- 
selves (Ibidem, chap. 12). ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor even if he be a criminal and has forfeit- 
ed his life; practice charity toward him in the 
last moments, when he suffers the extreme pen- 
alty of the law, and let his death be instantane- 
ous and the least revolting to humanity (Pes- 
sachim 75a; Ketuboth 370; Sota 8b; Baba 
Kama 51a; Synhedrin 45a; 52b; 84b). What 
thou wouldest not like to be done to you do not 
to others; this is the fundamental law (Shab- 
bath 3la. Rabbi Akiba said: “‘ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself; this is a fundamental law 
in the Bible” (Talm. Jerushalmi, Nedarim 10). 

Let the honor of thy fellow-man be as dear 
to thee as thine own; be as careful with his 
property as with thine own. He who practices 
the law with sincerity loves God and loves man- 
kind; he rejoiceth the Creator and rejoiceth His 
creatures. True charity and love for mankind 
must in order to brave every vicissitude of life 
be free from all wordly considerations, like 
the love Jonathan bore David (Pirke Aboth 
2:17 ff). : 

V. 44 (cf. Prov. 25:21) : If any one striketh 
or woundeth thee, pray for grace and compas- 
sion for the aggressor, even if he shall not ask it 
of thee. Thus did Abraham, who prayed for 
Abimelech (Gen. 20: 17) ; and thus God restored 
unto Job all his lost possessions, because he 
prayed for his assailants (Job 42:10). Rabbi 
Judah said: “ It is written, ‘The Lord will give 
thee mercy and have mercy upon thee;’ let this 
be thy guide in life: if thou dealest mercifully 
with thy fellow-creatures the All-Merciful will 
have mercy upon thee (Baba Kama 9a). 

V. 48 (Leviticus 11:44; 19:2): “Ye shall 
walk after the Lord your God” (Deut. 18:4). 
How can man walk after the Lord, of whom it is 
written, “ He is a consuming fire”? But walk 
after and imitate Him in His goodness. Be to- 
ward thy fellow-creatures as He is toward the 
whole creation. God clotheth the naked: en- 
deavor to do likewise; He healeth the sick: bea 
nursing brother to the children of thy Father; 
He comforteth those who are afflicted: go and 
do likewise (Sota 14¢). 





FINANCIAL. 


WORK FOR PRACTICAL 
LEGISLATION. 

EVERY one of true sensibility desires to at- 
tain to the ideal of any conception and 
mourns when there are shortcomings. This 
holds true in material as in intellectual or 
spiritual spheres. The opening of Congress 
brings to every citizen the responsibility of 
the use or disuse of his influence in promot- 
ing legislation which he believes will be for 
the common good. Much of the possible in- 
fluence of the community in the way of shap- 
ing legislative acts is lost by a selfish devo- 
tion to the particular or temporary interests 
of the individual. When good citizens neg- 
lect the primaries of a political body, .bad 
men may secure control and dictate bad 
nominations for office. In the like way a 
guidance to legislation of broad political and 
financial benefit is often missing because 
men with convictions neglect to write to 
their representatives, national, State or mu- 
nicipal; to talk in circles which have the 
fear or the respect of legislators; to work in 
various ways to promote sound sentiment. 
It is not enough that we should exert our 
electoral or other means of accomplishing de- 
sired ends only when a contest at the ballot 
box is under way It is our duty to speak 
and write for any good cause in the inter- 
vals between elections. 

A great gain to the cause of sound money 
was made at the Presidential election in 


1896, and it was re-enforced at the Congress , 


elections just past. That gain will be 
purely sentimental unless there is actually 
law-making intended to effect currency re- 
form. At the same time we must be prac- 
tical in our methods of work if we are to 
produce results. It is very doubtful that any 
currency reform bill can be passed at the 
present session of Congress. We may, how- 
ever, continue the labor of agitation to influ- 
ence action by the new Congress, reflecting 
the views of the people at the November 
elections, whether it assembles in extraordi- 
nary session or awaits its regular birth. The 
present Congress is not committed in both 


branches to sound-money legislation; the 
next Congress to assemble will be so commit- 
ted. Therefore, if we find that there is small 
or no prospect of the adoption of a law that 
will put our currency system on a safe basis, 
it may be profitable for us to scrutinize the 
situation to see if practical efforts may not 
be made to secure good legislation in other 
directions. 

Second only to the need of a scientific re- 
organization of our financial system is the 
necessity of intelligent and scientific legisla- 
tion on railroad matters. The two questions 
have more than one point of resemblance. 
Both involve many prejudices of past 


thought and attitude; both require much ex- 


pert skill for a satisfactory solution; both 
settle their own troubles when the sky is 
bright, the water smooth and all the winds 
are favorable to clear sailing. But both ques- 
tions must confront the test of hard times. 
In fact, the railroad problem is different 
from the financial problem in that it is not 
soluble, under some circumstances, even 
when governing conditions are favorable. 
There has yet to be found an intellectually 
true explanation of why railroad officers 
often cut rates when the pressire of traffic 
is the heaviest. That fact alone shows that 
the experience and judgment of others than 
strictly transportation experts may be re- 
quired to shape a law that will bring about 
good results. 

So far as the tendency of railroad rates is 
concerned, the public has many reasons to be 
satisfied with the present position of affairs. 
For twenty years, at least, the experience of 
the public has been that the charges for 
carrying both freight and passengers have 
been reduced almost annually. New meth- 
ods, cheaper cost of materials—raw and fin- 
ished—used in’ the operation of the roads, 
better principles of administration, the 
changes in the current of traffic that take 
place from time to time—these have con- 
tributed to the ability of the railways to sell 
their service at lower prices. The burdens 
of capitalization, on which returns must be 
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earned, have in many instances been lifted 
by reorganizations that rid the properties of 
an inflation valuation, commonly called 
“water.” These influences may be counted 
upon to live.in the future. But it certainly 
would be to the advantage of the whole com- 
munity if they could be turned to the best ac- 
count provided proper legislation could help 
to that end. 

Stability of transportation rates is what is 
now the desideratum. The merchant has his 
normal risks vastly increased if he does not 
know that the price he pays for the carriage 
of his goods is not to be reduced in 
favor of some one shipping after him. 
He must, if he is not to suffer loss, also 
know that the rates of the railways are uni- 
form—that advantages are not granted to his 
neighbor who may handle more tonnage 
than he does or who may have unscrupulous 
friends in the operating departments of the 
roads. How shall this protection be afforded 
to him? Does it matter that in case it is so 
afforded it will work out benefit to legitimate 
investors in the securities of the roads that 
handle his business? Whatever may be the 
details of dispute in shaping a practical 
measure of law, it is significant that rail- 
road men—practical and theoretical—agree 
that the pooling of the tonnage or earnings 
must be legalized and associations be al- 
lowed with authority of the law to enforce 
their mutual agreements. Such an unanim- 
ity of opinion warrants at least earnest. ef- 
forts to discuss the question as one of the 
most important subjects to receive the at- 
tention of Congress. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

THE Middlesex Banking Company, of 
Middletown, Conn., announce prepayment of 
debentures with interest falling due Decem- 
ber, January and February. 


....The Iron Age says that the event of 
the week has been the heavy selling of steel 
rails, the total footing up of which is 700,000 
tons. It adds: 

“The character of the orders placed and of. 
the inquiries in hand makes it pretty certain 
that next year will exceed 2,000,000 gross tons, 
if indeed it does not exceed the record of 1887.” 

....Out in California they do things in a 
large way. The Soythern Pacific Company 
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has recently placed in service, between Be- 
nicia and Port Costa, a new ferry-boat said 
to be the largest of its kind ever built. It 
is 424 feet long; extreme width, 116 feet; 
draft, loaded, 6 feet 6 inches. The ferry- 
boat has four tracks extending the entire 
length of the deck, with a capacity for a 
locomotive and forty-eight cars, or twenty- 
four passenger coaches. 

....The rage for securing concessions for 
building railways in Argentina is not sub- 
siding, but increasing. JHlectric, broad- 
gauge, narrow-gauge and-all sorts of rail- 
waysare being projected, running to andfrom 
places from which little traffic or freight 
could be expected, and in many cases 
concessions for these roads are obtained and 
are then disposed of to the highest bidder. 
Some of the railways are almost if not quite | 
monopolies, and there is quite a bitter feel- 
ing regarding the situation. 

....-The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue has given out a ruling that a depositor 
can draw money out of a bank, giving a re- 
ceipt therefor, which is not subject to stamp 
duty because he does not give a check. Some 
of the managers of the leading banks in this 
city state that they will ask depositors to 
withdraw their accounts rather than be sub- 
ject to the annoyance of paying out money 
to individual depositors over the counter on 
ordinary receipts. The intent of the law 
was that persons drawing money from a 
bank should pay a stamp tax of two cents 
for each check- drawn, and the probability is 
that banks will not be parties to evasions 
to the intent of the law. 

....H. H. Hanna, Chairman of the In- 
dianapolis Sound Money Convention, at the 
recent regular meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce in this city said: 

“The President told me day before yester- 
day when I asked him what I could say to the 
people when I went back to begin my work, 
‘You can say that I stand thoroughly for mone- 
tary legislation, and that I am determined that 
every pledge the Republican party ever made 
along this line shall be kept.’” 

No more important statement than this has 
reached the public since the sound money 
agitation began. 

....There has recently been launched in 
England the largest ice-breaking steamer in 
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the world, its displacement being 8,000 tons. 
It was built for the Russian Government, 
which proposes to make an effort on a great 
scale to keep the Baltic open all winter. 
The steamers used for this purpose in Can- 
ada, particularly those on the route to Prince 
Edward Island, a:- capable of crushing 
through four feet of ice, but they are noth- 
ing in comparison with this, the latest ice- 
breaking ship. The stern of the ice-breaker 
is cut in such shape that the stern of an- 
other vessel can be securely fastened to it, 
and thus be taken through broken ice with 
perfect protection. The Russian Govern- 
ment expects with this steamer to keep the 
great trade routes, which depend on Baltic 
ports, open during the winter. 


....The most noticeable recent event in 
financial circles is the election of William 
Henry Porter to the active vice-presidency 
of the Chemical National Bank, known the 
world over as one of the most prominent 
banks in the United States. A romantic in- 
terest attaches to the Chemical in the minds 
of large numbers of middle-aged people be- 
cause it was the only bank in the United 
States which did not suspend specie pay- 
ments during the “late unpleasantness.” 
Mr. George G. Williams, the president, found 
that it was absolutely necessary that he 
should be relieved from some of his onerous 
duties, hence the election of Mr. Porter as 
vice-president. In the opinion of down-town 
financiers no better selection could have 
been made. Mr. Porter is still a young man, 
and received an excellent education upon 
which to build his business career. Harly 
in life he entered the Fifth Avenue Bank as 
a junior clerk, remaining in various stations 
for eight years. When the Chase National 
Bank was reorganized Mr. Porter became its 
cashier, and later he was elected a director 
and also vice-president. Mr. Porter is trus- 
tee and an official of several financial insti- 
tutions in this city, and also trustee of sev- 
eral large estates. 


.... Something less than two years ago we 
gave some facts in these columns in regard 
to the project being pushed by the business 
men of Pittsburg, Pa., to build a canal con- 
necting Lake Erie with the Ohio River. It 
is exceedingly interesting to know that Mr. 
Carnegie, who had much to do with the fur- 
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thering of that project, in a recent speech 
before the Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, 
stated that 
“If we had a canal to-day from Lake Erie 
through the Ohio Valley to Beaver, and it was 
opened free of toll, like the Brie Canal, we could 
not afford to put boats upon it.” 
and 
“it is cheaper to-day to transfer the ore to 
fifty-ton cars and bring it to our works in 
Pittsburg over our railway than it would be to 
bring it by canal.” 
There is still another great canal scheme 
which is being agitated and talked about a 
good deal, the one conecting the great lakes 
with the ocean. One proposition is to make 
use of the Canadian canals and the St. Law- 
rence River, and another is to make use of 
the Canadian canals to a point a few miles 
below Montreal, then by the Richelieu 
River to Lake Champlain, and then via Lake 
George to the Hudson River. This latter is 
the project reported favorably upon by a 
deep waterway commission. The building 
of canals in competition with railroads is, 
in the opinion of many men of good judg- 
ment, of doubtful feasibility. Practical evi- 
dence of the fact that canals have had their 
day is given in the abandonment of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal by that company 
and of the control of the Pennsylvania 
Canal Company by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The latter propose to ask the Legis- 
lature for authority to abandon the Juniata 
Division, which is a part of the old Pennsyl- 
vania State canal system and was originally 
a link in the through line of transportation 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg in connection 
with the Portage Railroad over the Alle- 
ghenies. 

....-Some of the latest sales of New York 
City bank stocks have been : 


AMETICA. .....06..000+ 388 
American Exchange.173} 
Butchers and Dro- 


Importers and Tra- 
GOT iin. kvinassshisn dns 471 

Manhattan. 

Manhattan Co 





Mechanics’ 

Mercantile 
Merchants’........ “2... 1554 
Merchants’ Exch’ge. .121 


Park ... 

Phenix 

Republic 

Western... ...........17! 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. on 
preferred stock 134 per cent., January 6th. ~ 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co, on 
common stock 21 per cent., January 6th, 





INSURANCE. 


RETROSPECTIVE. | 


OLD age is supposed to be garrulous, and 
the inclination to be so is certainly strong 
when the aged indulge in the reminiscent 
mood. The half century of Tax INDEPEND- 
ENT covers the development and growth of 
the country as a power and a world-factor. 
The changes and the steps in material ad- 
vance are so deep and so far-reaching that 
it seems hardly possible that 1950 can round 
up any parallel record. The friction match, 
the postage stamp, the railway and the 
steamship, the gradual change from tallow 
dip to electric light, the rise of steam power 
and its conversion into electric power, the 
bicycle, the now accelerating reversion by 
which the power-driven wagon is return- 
ing to the highway where it experi- 
mentally began—most of this has been re- 
counted often and has had its moral and its 


congratulation presented. The subject is 
tempting, but the inclination must be re- 
sisted. 


Even the subject of insurance within the 
half-century is already reviewed, in this an- 
niversary number, by other hands. Regu- 
lar attention to current events and note- 
worthy topics in this field is, very naturally, 
far from as old in this journal as is the jour- 
nal itself. The beginnings of it are found in 
the files as far back as 1870; as a depart- 
ment, the subject dates back only to about 
1876, and it has been in the hands of the 
writer hereof some seventeen or eighteen 

~years. 

While it is true that the small and tenta- 
tive Life insurance companies of a half 
century ago are among q the largest and 
strongest of to-day, there have been seven 
or eight retirements. A few such are pe- 
culiarly notable. One of these, the Ohio 
Life and Trust, of Cincinnati, chartered for 
both insurance and banking, but only nomi- 
nally in the former line, gave, by its own 
collapse, the signal for the financial troubles 
of 1857. Of several others which have 
continued as trust companies and ceased 
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long ago the issuing of policies on life, 
the New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company is notable for the error in 
foresight, now seeming strange yet sig- 
nificant of the general opinion at the time, 
which caused abandoninent of the better 
field. An unfavorable report on the sub- 
ject, made fifty-five years ago, was the turn- 
ing point, altho the issuance of policies did 
not entirely cease until 1875, when there 
were in force 21, insuring $60,500. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund de- 
serves honorable mention in a_ separate 
paragraph, because of its distinctively 
great age, as it dates from January, 1759. 
Moreover, it began asean annuity organiza- 
tion for Presbyterian ministers and was not 
authorized to do insurance business until 
1875. It entered this State a few years ago. 
As it still confines itself to the strict de- 
nominational work set forth in its title, it 
is necessarily small; yet it is sound and use- 
ful as well as conservative. 

Of the term of “ boom” in life insurance 
during the decade beginning with the Civil 
war, when Broadway came to have a line 
of offices strung from Wall to Canal streets, 
and the cross streets of financial down-town 
also had their share, this journal was a wit- 
ness. It saw these companies rise; it had 
to see most of them fall. Then came the as- 
sessment scheme movement. We could not 
write the history of this in any reasonable 
number of pages, nor will it be possible for 
any future historian, should any ever desire 
to do so, to make a complete detailed ac- 
count of this prolonged imposture; the rec- 
ords do not exist, the victims are gone or un- 
discoverable, and an attempt to keep par- 
ticular account of these ephemera would be 
almost like trying to individualize the 
Canada thistles of last year’s plague. ‘The 
graveyard branch fell by its own weight of 
wickedness. The post-mortem assessment 
could no more endure the increasing de- 
mands of mortality than snowballs could 
heat an oven or cattails serve as columns 
for a building. Out of this gradually the 
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pressure of necessity has forced to come 
attempts to provide reserves. The endeavor 
is still to provide them without increasing 
demauds upon the members, and these two 
are incompatible. Time is yet to apply the 
complete test of these attempts, and the 
Associations of to-day will last-or fall, ac- 
cording to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
reserve provision and the ability of manage- 
ment. 

In all this long course this. journal has 
borne an earnest and active part. It has 
unceasingly declared that assets in hand 
and cash premiums in advance are the only 
_, irm foundation for insurance; that life in- 
surance, being a process of accumulation, 
depends upon accumulation and _ that 
“cheap ’’ insurance is therefore a delusion, 
full payment being possible only on claims 
for the early-dying. It may reasonably be- 
lieve that it has had some share in the 
evolution of life insurance. 

The century will inherit problems and dis- 
cover more, and none of the persons who, 
in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT, partici- 
pate in review will view the process very 
long through bodily eyes. But insurance 
has proved its value by the very trials it 
has gone through. Fire insurance was in 
peril fifty years ago, has struggled along in 
peril, and will enter 1901 still sorely beset 
without and within. Yet what is indis- 
pensable will be retained—in so much let us 
take hope. More and more intimately in- 
‘surance of all kinds becomes knit into life, 
and while new men take up the work of the 
struggling and fallible underwriters new 
critics in the fallible press must try to help 
correct their errors and strengthen their 
hands. 





QUERY. 

IF a good company—the Hanover, for in- 
stance—is not to stay in the field, why not ? 
Surely not because insurance is not needed, 
hor because there are too many good con- 
panies already, or even too many such as 
they are, some good and some not so good; 
hor because the replacement of a good com- 
pany by another equally good is a task to be 
accomplished without cost or even because 
the attempt to replace has any guaranty of 
success. If there is any reason which can 
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be made to look plausible, it must be that 
the good company—the Hanover, for in- 
stance—is now a “going concern,” which 
could be sold out, probably, at a present 
profit and that the future is uncertain. 
True, as to the last statement; but when 
was the future not uncertain, and when will 
it ever be certain? To undertake anything 
is to incur hazard, and the most hazardous 
thing in the world is to be born. 

But even if the good and going company 
is to be sold out, what need of some go-be- 
tween to explain to the stockholders their 
dangerous situation and the way out? 
Granting that the men who have conducted 
a concern into a moribund condition are not 
the most suitable men to bury it when it 
must be buried, we may easily be firm on 
the proposition that the men who have con- 
ducted it to success do not need any outside 
help. If a valuable stock is to be sold, the 
holder would better look for a purchaser 
within the office than at any financial under- 
taking shop. 





COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 


THERE is need of some new words, with 
exacter definitions. For instance, “ manu- 
factures” no longer means—if it ever did 
quite follow its own etymology—things ex 
manu, made “ by hand,” but, rather, ma- 
chine-made things. ‘“ Workingman” is also 
a clumsy word, for every man who works is 
really a working man; in the narrow and 
common sense of the word, it must mean 
one who works with the hand, as distin- 
guished from those who work with the head 
—muscle and brawn against brain. 

This man as much needs to have insur- 
ance thrust upon him as does the more in- 
telligent brain-worker. Besides strict life 
insurance, he especially needs protection 
against accident, sickness, invalidity and old 
age. The first involves employers’ liability, 
sirce the actual risk of the employe goes be- 
yond his own control, turning largely on the 
character and maintenance of machinery 
and the conduct of his fellow employes. At 
one time the insured employe must prove 
affirmatively the fault of the employer or 
his agents in order to make out a case for 
recovery of compensation; then the rule was 
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inverted, the burden being laid on the em- 






ployer to show that he was in no way at 
fault; then it was found that more than 
half the accidents were by nobody’s fault. 
These being incident to the industry, it was 
reasonably held that they ought to be treat- 
ed as an item in the costs of production, and 
that the industry itself should pay in all 
cases not clearly due to fault in the injured 
person. Thus comes in the aid of insurance, 
and so, with modifications, in the other 
cases also. 

The insurance may be strictly compulsory, 
the Government starting with the admitted 
proposition that all working men ought to 
be insured and then declaring that they 
shall be. Or, the Government may found 
institutions for the purpose and endeavor to 
persuade the intended beneficiaries to vol- 
untarily come in. Or, the Government may 
found no systems, but may aid or partly 
control those privately organized. Or, Gov- 
ernment not entering at all into the problem, 
funds may be voluntarily created, by em- 
ployers alone, or by employers and employes 
jointly, with or without any pressure put 
upon the latter. 

(To be Continued.) 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

THE Home Life Insurance Company, of 
of this city, and, in fact, the city itself, met 
with a very serious loss in the damage to its 
beautiful building by the disastrous fire of 
last Sunday night. Of course the building 
will be repaired without delay, and mean- 
while the affairs of that most excellent life 
insurance company, the Home, will go on 
as usual. 

...-Suppose now—only suppose—that in- 
‘stead of running amuck in a kill-off competi- 
tion, and instead of trying to make another 
compact which nobody expects the others 
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will keep and therefore nobody intends to 
abide by himself for long, the underwriters 
should come together for a just, truthful, 
tersely and moderately written statement, 
to the public and to legislatures, of the true 
relations of underwriting to the business of 
the country, and of how underwriting ought 
to be regarded and treated? 


....-1f the rails of railway tracks wore out 
very frequently, or if they often broke by 
weather effects and derailed trains, or if a 
tax of a cent per ton of load per mile car- 
ried were imposed and collected, nobody 
would doubt—however great his hatred of , 
corporate monopoly—that transportation 
rates would increase. Ask why, and any 
man would promptly reply that the costs of 
doing business must all be somehow cov- 
ered into the charges for such business; that 
whoever miscalculates his costs or fails to 
so cover them must break; that nobody can 
do, and therefore nobody can by any power 
of statute be compelled to do, business at a 
loss. Stated otherwise, the consumer pays 
all expenses, and this could not be other- 
wise. But when.insurance is the subject, 
legislators have a strange difficulty in per- 
ceiving this, or in believing that their con- 
stituents can perceive it. There is actually 
2 notion that life insurance accumulations 
do not belong to anybody in particular, and 
therefore cuts made from them by taxation 
“never will be missed;” that fire under- 
writers can be saddled with valued-policy 
laws, or made to support fire departments, 
so burdened in any other way, without rais- 
ing the cost of insurance. For everybody is 
looking to dump his tax load on some one 
else, and when this interference with undet- 


writing is not put on the ground of protec- 
tion for the public it is put on the other 
ground of relieving “ the people” from tax- 
ation. 
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PEBBLES. 


Mamma: “Are you afraid of the dark, 
Bessie?” Bessie: “ No, mamma, I ain’t fwaid 
of the dark, but I’m awfully ’fwaid of ’fings 
’at’s in the dark ’at you tan’t see.”—Hachange. 


...-Mrs. Naborly: “So your name is the 
same as your. papa’s, arry?” Harry: 
“ Yes’m.” rs. Naborly: “ How do you know 
when your mamma calls whom she means?” 
Harry: “ Oh, she always calls me kind of coax- 
ing.’—Brooklyn Life. 


....* You are an iceberg!” exclaimed her 
elderly but well preserved adorer, pale with 
anger and mortification. ‘A dozen Cupids, 
with a hundred arrows each, could never find a 
vulnerable place in your flinty heart!” ‘“ Not 
if they used an old beau to shoot with, Mr. Well- 
up.” coldly replied the young and beautiful Miss 
Flyppe.—Chicago Tribune. 


...-Admiral Dewey has lately been much 
annoyed by people claiming to be acquainted 
with him. Recently a stranger walked up to 
him, extended his hand, and exclaimed: ‘ Ad- 
miral, I bet you don’t remember me.” Ad- 
miral Dewey, recognizing in him one of these 
bores, answered laconically, “ You’ve won your 
bet,” and walked off.—Argonaut. 


AN ALPHABETICAL RHYME. 
I is an Invalid I[git, 
Who always is in a great fidget, 
He hangs by his tail 
Until he turns pale, 
And scratches the ground with his oe 
—Life. 


Maud Muller on an autumn night 
Received the Judge with great delight. 


The Judge proposed. In speech sublime 

Said Maud: “ Oh, Judge, please give me time.” 

And then, according to his ways, 

The Judge gave Maudie thirty days. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....The Parisian populace surged forward. 
“Yes,” cried the orator, vehemently, “ the fet- 
ters are forged upon Dreyfus, never to be struck 
off!” But as luck would have it, he spoke in 
French, and the bulk of the degenerates did 
not grasp the double entendre until it was too 


_ in the day to have a crisis —Detroit Jour- 
na, 


....“ How do you account for this, ma’am?” 
And he held aloft a lump of coal which he had 
just dug from the sirloin steak. The landlady 
slightly flushed. “I suppose the poor cows 
sometimes stray along the railroad track,” she 
said. ‘“ But you must admit the steak is ten- 
der.’ He thumped the coal with his knife. 
“Yes,” he said, harshly, “ locomotive tender.” 
And the meal progressed. in silence.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


....Not long ago an Episcopal bishop was 
a guest at a dinner party in Baltimore. “ By 
the way,” said one of the guests, a woman, 
“do you know that there are times when it 
is dangerous to enter an Hpiscopal church?” 
“What is that, madame?” said the bishop, 
With great dignity, straightening himself up in 
his chair. “I say there are times when it is 
positively dangerous to enter the church,” she 
replied. “That cannot be,” said the bishop; 
“pray explain, madame?” “ Why,” said she, 

it is when there is a canon in the reading desk, 
a big gun in the pulpit, when the bishop is 
charging his clergy, the choir is murdering the 
anthem, and the organist is trying to drown the 
choir.’—Baltimore News. 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 
A LETTER PUZZLE. 
ae | 20 * 
10 Sr 
2 


19 
16 * * 


14 * 17 4 


Reading across: 1, Conflict; 2, to pillage; 3, 
a common beverage; 4, a magazine; 5, a fruit; 
6, to have a portion of. 

When the foregoing words have been rightly 
guessed, the letters represented by the figures 
from 1 to 20 will spell the title of a book. This 
book will be promptly mailed to the one who 
sends in the best list of answers to this week’s 
puzzles. 

AN ANAGRAM STORY. 


Each group of italicized letters may be trans- 
posed so as to form a single word. 

It is (1) altered as a fact that (2) an lyrea 
(3) raye ago a (4) lid I bung in (5) Hitwwac, 
(6) Skasan, was (7) ten deer _ (8) slugbarr 
and a (9) tented (10) ho cup which (11) code 
im tan some (12) .my one was (13) 30 lent. 

A few days ago the (14) worne of the (15) 
roe in pan to me received a (16) tertile enclos- 
ing a (17) net (18) allord (19) bang creek 
and the following (20) tone: 

“A (21) raye ago I (22) tendeer your (23) 
die screen by the (24) I creep safe, and going to 
your (25) men at trap I found a (26) let law 
in your (27) sour rest containing six, (28) 
nets. I have been sick and (29) shin agw has 
been (30) wanging at my (31) earth, so I send 
you one (32) net. When (33) shin agu (34) 
wangs again I will send you (35) no earth. 

(36) Lugbarr. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When these are correctly 
guessed, the central letters will spell the name 
by which a famous Greek poet is sometimes 
called. 

Reading across: 1, A wall or rampart; 2, an 
allotment; 8, assured in mind; 4, system of 
order; 5, to decrepitate; 6, the usual result of 
whaling; 7, remains undetermined; 8, lacking 
substance or solidity. K. 8S. KETCHAM. 


Worbd-BvuILDING. 


My first is a little word meaning a_ mark 
made by pressure; prefix a syllable, and it is 
suspended; prefix another syllable, and it be- 
comes subordinate; prefix still another apilanie, 
and it is reduced in size. W. F. 8S. 


Worp SQuakE. 


1, A heraldic term; 2, a repeated sound; 3, a 
large bird; 4, a reptile. G. B. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NOVEMBER 24TH. 


Sommp NOVEL LADInS.—1, Mag Net; 2, Pol Ish; 
3, Em BEtic; 4, An O’Dyne; 5, Mag Azine; 6, 
Em Rrace; 7, Anti Dote. 

Hour-Giass.—1, Sod; 2, water; 3, aches: 4, 
et; 5, R; 6, awe: 7, white; 8, waste; 9, set. 
—— 1 to 2, otherwise; 3 to 4, agree; 5 to 6, 

raw. 

PrimMat ACROSTIC.—Zachary Taylor. 

adjust ; 3, ffer; 4, hazard; 5, apathy; 6, 
ee? ; 8, thatch; 9, answer; 10, 
yields; 11, loathe; 12, obtund; 13, riddle. 

TRIPLE AchkostTic.—Primals, saddle; centrals, 
valise: finals. hearty. 1, Slavish; 2, arrange; 
3, diploma; 4, divisor; 5, lawsuit; 6, eagerly. 


1, Zephyr ; 
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PERSONALS. 


THE first soldier of the war with Spain to 
receive a pension is Francis C. Gates, of the 
Second U. S. Artillery, who was wounded in 
the upper jaw by a shot from a machine gun in 
the attack upon Santiago. The pension is $17 
per month. 


..--Those who are watching the progress of 
woman suffrage in the far West will hear with 
interest the announcement that on the 8th ult., 
in Idaho, Mrs. Clara Campbell (Rep.) and 
Mrs. Hattie Noble (Dem.) were elected mem- 
bers of the Legislature, and that to Miss Par- 
meal French the voters gave the office of Su- 
perintendent of Public Iustruction. 


.-Gen. Kitchener’s thoughts are _ not 
wholly given to war. Returning to London 
from the bloody field of Omdurman, without de- 
lay he set out to raise $500,000 for a college at 
Khartoum, which should give education to the 
Soudanese and be a memorial to Gordon. Last 
Thursday he solicited subscriptions from a 
meeting of bankers and merchants: at the Man- 
sion House, and also appealed to the brokers 
in the Stock Exchange. Mr. William Waldorf 
Astor has given $25,000. 


....Unless the newspapers and politicians 
of Chicago have been misled, the purpose of Mr. 
Richard Croker’s recent visit to that city was to 
induce an obdurate Mayor to grant franchise 
privileges to a combination of street railways 
under the provisions of a law passed by the 
Illinois Legislature in the interests of the own- 
ers of such railways in Chicago and not with- 
out rumors of immoral influence. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence that during this visit Mr. 
Croker gave to the press his opinion that the 
leading issues of the Democratic party in 1900 
should be home rule for cities and war upon 
combinations. 


...-Dr. Langford, of Arizona, and twelve of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders are on their 
way to Cuba, and will prospect for gold on 
San Juan Hill, where Shafter’s army fought 
so well. They are confident that there is gold 
in the quartz of that hill. But the hill of San 
Juan, wet with the blood of American soldiers 
fighting to free an oppressed people, ought never 
to become a mining camp or a quarry. The 
day is coming when the Cubans will erect there 
a monument to commemorate the valor of the 
Americans who fought that they might be free. 

.--A lecture bureau recently offered to Con- 
structor Hobson a large sum, said to be $50,000, 
for a series of lectures during the coming three 
or four months. After a little reflection he 


said “No.” In explanation of his refusal he 
remarked to a friend that the work—the sink- 
ing of the “‘ Merrimac ”—which had so sudden- 
ly and greatly increased the commercial value 
of what he might say on the platform, was done 
in simple execution of his duty as an officer in 
the navy. “T did not feel,” he continued, 
“that I had a right to use the performance of 
that duty for my financial betterment.” 


...-Major Z. K. Pangborn, a candidate for 
Congress in New Jersey at the recent election, 
is the only man who ever “ whipped Dewey.” 
He did it while he was teaching school in Ver- 
mont, more than forty years ago. One of his 
pupils was the koy who was to be the hero of 
Manila Bay. Young Dewey led a revolt against 
the teacher’s authority, and was well flogged for 
it. The story goes that the two became fast 
friends, and that after Dewey had become a 
lieutenant in the navy he expressed to Major 
Pangborn his gratitude for that punishment, 
saying: “You made a man of me. Bat for 
that thrashing I might now be in State prison.” 


...-Nearly a year and a half has passed 
since Andrée and his companions started in their 
balloon for the Pole. Last week there was 
found in Russia a bottle containing a letter 
signed “ Andrée,” and saying that the balloon 
had crossed the Ural Mountains. It is scarcely 
probable that the missing explorer ever wrote 
this message. On the same day came the news 
that the expedition which set out from the 
Siberian Coast to find Andrée had been wrecked 
while crossing from the Lena Delta to the River 
Olenek, and had with difficulty returned to the 
mouth of the Yenesei. It is not probable that 
the aeronauts have survived or that the world 
will ever know where they gave up their lives. 


....dustice Morgan J. O’Brien, of the New 
York Supreme Court, gives notice that he will 
resign on Jan. 1, three years before the expira- 
tion of his term, because, his friends say, by 
the practice of his profession he can earn much 
more than his present salary ($17,500), and 
believes it to be his duty thus to make provision 
for his large family: It does not escape at- 
tention that it will be possible for Gov. Roose 
velt, in filling the vacancy, to appoint Justice 
Joseph F. Daly, whose term expires at the end 
of the year, and from whom Boss Croker with 
held a renomination a few weeks ago, against 
the protest of the Bar Association, because he 
had declined to use the power of his judicial 
office in the service of Tammany and its leader. 
The Democratic revolt caused by this assault 
upon the bench insured the election of Colonel 
Roosevelt. 
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Fifty Years of Success 
better than Whole Cy- 


cles of Promises. 


| The House of Sozodont 
begs to present its most distinguished consideration and its 
compliments to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT who 
believe the above and act upon it when they make their 
purchases. | 


| This 
is the ffteth year of uninterrupted success for Messrs. 


Hall & Ruckel, the sole proprietors of SOZODONT, a denti- 
frice which has delighted more persons of good taste and 
preserved more tecth than any other preparation of its kind. 
Millions have used Sozodont. It is a success, not a|promise. 

| Is 
it possible you have never tried this delightful and purely 


vegetable dentifrice? If so, address P.O. Box 247, New 
York City, for a free sample phial, mentioning THE 
INDEPENDENT. With the sample will be sent free a 
pamphlet entitled «‘The Care of the Teeth,”’ by G. F. J. 
Colburn, D.D.S. : 
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Glenn’s 





Sulphur Soap 


Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of 
impurities. Pimples, eczema and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 
washed with it are rendered superlatively 
white, and disinfected if the material has been 
exposed to disease germs. 

The value of sulphur asa cleansing and puri- 
fying agent is everywhere recognized as com- 
bined in 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
is used in hospitals for its disinfecting and heal- 
ing properties. 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only “* original ’’) 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remedial effects. Take 
no other. Of druggists. 


‘4A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’ s 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
6A Breakfast 
aN ; 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
oe ' Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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> and Say 


withaSsS gop PRESS, 
Print your own cards, etc. 
pe printing for nciahbere 
18 press for circulars or small 
newspaper. Type setting easy; 
"hin tor spare 
ours, old or young. Very in- 
structive. Send stamp for sam- 
ples and catalog presses, type, 


Muay e Go, 


Meriden, Conn. 
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1 he ideal Signt Kestorer. . 
A MOST VALUABLE AND SUIT- 
ABLE PRESENT. THE INESTI- 
MABLE BLESSING OF SIGHT. 
AVOID SPECTACLES, HEAD~ 
ACHE AND SURGICAL OPERA” 
TIONS. READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE, 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Save Money and Buy Direct from Factory, 
We manufacture the Genuine 

TORTOISE SHELL COMBS AND 
HAIR ORNAMENTS. 








If you want a comb of any kind write us. 
Correspondence cheerfully answered. We also 
do repairing—making the old work practically 
new. Please mention this paper. 


PROV. SHELL WORKS, Providence, R.I, 








YOUR WIFE and: COATES 
CLIPPERS. 


Ac mbivation that cannt 
be beat. 
oy ‘ Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. 
Clip the Boy’s hatr, Clip 
your Beard 


other. Stamped ‘** Coates Easy 
Pussias.’ Ce mk ae inated 





Coates Clipper Mfg. ‘Co., - Worcester, Mass. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d Si., 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods 


COMPRISING 
Cutlery; Siivor-pias d Ware; China, Glasswatt 
and Crockery; K Litok n, Laundry, Pantry and Cel 
jar On a a petrigcnaters, 














Dis armers 

Afternoon Tea’ Kettles 

Triple-flame Warm amps for Ten, ¥ ret re 

Earthen and BT, Cooking Utensils. ad 

BRASELS. ED STEEL Cooking Utensils that 
guaranteed to be absolutely free from poisonous compositics 

and perfectly safe for us 
Goods delivered free to any “part of the “ Greater New York, 
or carefully packed and delivered at stations within 100 miles 


New York 
BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
130 and 132 West 42d St., New York, 
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FREED & BARTON, Silversmiths, direct attention to their wares 

in STERLING SILVER, made under personal supervision of 
the artists who designed them, by skilled silver-workers. Thus each 
piece is perfect, and each set is in absolute harmony. These wares 


embrace many useful and decorative pieces especially appropriate 
as Gifts for Weddings and the Holidays. 
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Reep « Barton 


TRADE-MARK 


BAR Silversmiths 


STERLING 41 Union Square; 8 Maiden Lane, New York 


See 


These wares may be had of all leading jewelers 
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A SENSIBLE 
...Christmas Gift... 


A Chafing Dish, a 
Steam Cooker, an Au- 
tomatic Tea Kettle, 





or any article illus- | 


: trated in our catalog 
y\ of + & & 


Aluminoid-~ 


Cooking Utensils 


would be greatly appreciated 
and long remembered. 


THE WARE PAR EXCELLENCE 


Light in Weight, Bright as Silver. Pure aud Whole- 
some. No Seams, joints or Solder. No Enamel 
or Plating to flake or wear off, 


SEND FOR CATALOG B. 





THE HILL, WHITNEY & WOOD CO.,_ 


90 CANAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHESTER BILLINGS & SON 


Successors to... 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS 
Importers of 


Diamonds 


And Manufacturers of vt 
amm— DIAMOND JEWELRY 


58 NASSAU ST. and 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 





22 HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
LONDON, E. C. 


“New Rochester’ 


THE PERFECT LAMP. 


The Best Light. 
The Best Construction. 
- The Best Reputation. 





IT LASTS A LIFETIME_—_ 


| for it’s made to last as well as to sell. 
‘The others’’ exist only be- 
f cause they are ‘‘ like” it in 
outward appearance. Donot 
be deceived. The genuine 
always has merit above that 
‘of the imitation. Every 
New Rochester lamp has the 
name stamped on the metal, 
Look for it, if you wish to 
Ma, get the genuine. 


We make heaters, too; in 
fact anything in oil or gas | 
fixtures. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO. 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay Street, New York. 





| Davis Collamore & (‘0 


} 
| 


‘DINNER SETS, 
-FINE PLATES, 


RICH CUT AND 
GILT GLASSWARE, 
ARTISTIC LAMPS. 





Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 





WATCHES, DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cortlandt Street, have for the HOLIDAYS a fine and 
carefully selected stock of choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, Sterling Silver Goods, 
&c. Attention is called to our several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all made especially 


for our house and bearing our name, 


EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED! 


END VIEW 
In Gold, heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling Silver. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PERFECT COLLAR AND CUFF BUTTON. 


SIDE VIEW 


‘‘NOTE!’? The GENUINE BENEDICT BUTTON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT”? and date of 
patent stamped upon it. A set of four makes an acceptable present ! 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, -« 


Broadway and Cortlandt Sta 
lew York. 
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'A Word to Visitors” 


We wish to talk to the Stranger In Town. 

We assume that you will desire to visit us. This is to assist you in finding us, It is 
the matter of location. 

We are on Broadway, the city’s greatest street and main artery. We are also on 
Fourth Avenue. That places our longitude, Our latitude is marked by Ninth and 
Tenth Streets. This spot is almost exactly the center of Greater New York, measuring 
North and South, or on the channels of principal communication. 

Five great lines of transportation pass our doors, or no further away than your 
voice will carry. These are the Broadway cable line, the Fourth Avenue and _ Second 
Avenue trolley lines, and the Third. Avenue elevated and surface lines, The Sixth 
Avenue elevated road is but three blocks distant. From the Grand Central Station we 


are distant but ten minutes by trolley,—nearer than any other large store in the city. 


From the Brooklyn Bridge and Thirty-fourth Street Ferry the communication is direct 
and quick by Third Avenue elevated. The Broadway cable line puts us in door-to- 
door communication with an overwhelming majority of the city’s best hotels. 
central to everything and almost everybody. 

And another word,—there are, and will be, things here that are worth coming to 


We are 


see, even if it took more trouble to -get here than it does. And, finally, a welcome ; — 
but that’s of course. 





For months past we have been thinking and planning and working to get as closely as 
possible to perfection in these three things :— 


The Holiday Stock, the Holiday Service, the Holiday Decorations 


The next four weeks will test and prove the preparations of the past eight or nine months. 
We look ahead with confidence. 

The Holiday Stock is the largest of its character that has ever been prepared, and holds 
more of novelty and beauty than any collection of merchandise we have ever shown. 

The Holiday Store-Service will be as nearly perfect as care and thought and experience can 
make it. In this we expect you to help us with such fair-minded criticism and suggestion as 
you think we ought to have. 


The Holiday Decorations will be the most elaborate and ambitious we have yet attempted. 
They will be ready in a few days. 

Concerning these decorations, the question will undoubtedly be asked, as it has been asked 
before, ‘‘ Does it Pay?’’ No, it does not,—in the sense in which the question is asked. It is 
not done for its mercantile return, any more than your hand-shake to a welcome guest takes 


the measure of his pocketbook. We cannot greet you personally, so we decorate for all, We 
‘‘set our house in order’’ for our guests. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Formerly A. T, Stewart & Co., Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & roth Sts,, N. Y. 
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THOMSON’S 
“* Glove-Fitting ” Corsets 


PARIS SHAPE (SHORT HIP,) 


The 
acknowleged 
success of the 
season. Need 
no “ breaking 
in,” neither 
will they break 
down — your 
money back 
if they do. 
Made of 


eae th Coutil with 
GLOVE as Sateen strip- 


S35 Guorr np) ping richly 
trimmed with lace at top and bot 
tom. | wae yale 

$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 
For Sale by All Dealers. 
Send for Handsome Catalogue—Mailed Free. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER &CO. 


345 Broadway, New York City. 


HATS zs 


FOR HOLIDAYS. 


Silk, Opera, Soft and Derbys. 


U M BRELL AS All of First Quality. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


E. WILLARD JONES, - 49 Nassau St. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upstans and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Fits - 
Perfectly, 


Wears 
Well, 


Absolute 
Comfort. 


For Men, Women 
and Children. 


Made in all sizes, all 
weights, with finest 
possible finish. 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue giving 
name of our agents 
in your city. 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen 
System Company 
NEW YORK 
Main Retail Store 
16 West 23d St. 
Branches: 
166 Broadway 
248 W. 125th St. 

















NEW YORK—J4th ST., NEAR 6th AVE, 
PARIS—RUE AMBROISE THOMAS, 
BROOKLYN—FULTON ST. COR. HOYT, 


will, to-morrow and during 
the week, show a brilliant 
stock of London and Paris 
Trimmed Hats, which for 
beauty, correct style, and 
excellent quality of material 
are unequalled anywhere. 
We pride ourselves upon 
the good service and wear- 
ing qualities of our hats. 
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Tiffany & Co. 
Holiday Suggestions 


—itl) aoe 
Bronze Busts : 

Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, 
Goethe, Beethoven, Shakespeare and 
many classical subjects suitable for the 
library. Height, 114 to 30 inches. 


$22, $45, $55 to $200 


Small busts for cabinets: Homer, 
Mozart, Diana, Hermes, Daughter of 
Eve, Juno, La Sibylle, etc. 

$5 to $18 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





a . The back ; 
@ of this Spoon ! 


bears a stamp that means the $ 
absolute standard of quality in 1 
, silver plated knives, forks and $ 
spoons — it reads : 


hh w*ROGERS;K 


The face shows one of our } 
many exquisite designs offered $ 
by dealers generally. * 


Ask for “Eagle Brand,” and be sure the + 
stamp is - 


supplied with- 
out delay. Look for this brand on the bor. 3 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., and New York City. 














Khrich Bros., 


23d St., & 6th Ave., 
New York City, 


offer a 


Special Discount 


to Ministers, Churches, and Sun- 
day Schools purchasing 


Holiday Goods 


in quantities. 
They have issued a large illus- 
trated Catalogue of goods suit- 
able for gifts. 
Write for it to-day. 


EHRICH BROS., 6th Ave. & 23d St., N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1856. 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 


FINEST TAILORING TO ORDER 


AND 


MOST RELIABLE CLOTHING. 


CUSTOM TO ORDER. 
2d Floor, 





CLOTHING DEPT, 
ist and Lower Floors. 


No matter what you 
purchase, it’s sure to be 
good and fully worth 
the price paid, whether 
it be a ten-dollar or a 
forty-dollar one. We 
are glad to replace, free 
of charge, any article 
that does not stand a 
reasonable amount of 
service. 


- O HOMPSON’S | 
T *6i Sheth Sone 
cena, Tnencnoway 


Best light; compe- 
tent assistants ; finest 
foreign and domestic 
fabrics; satisfaction ; 
convenient. 

Order ahead for the 


holidays. 
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BALL BEARING Of old, the auther, the 


thinker, the 


LONG WEARING || tech wr 





like the mer- 
chant, 
Slaves of the Pen, 


liberated all. 
It Keeps pace with 
the flying thought. 


LIGHTEST TOU a Gives greater free- 


dom to both brain 
LONGEST WEAR | and hand to do 


More Work and Better Work than ever before. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. THE NEW MODELS EMBODY TWENTY-FIVE 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


316 Broadway, NEW YORK. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 


NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL 


<— CEILINGS. 


for Covering Old Plaster Ceilings. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. GIVE DIAGRAM AND DESCRIPTION OF ROOM FOR AN ESTIMATE. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherry Street, New York. 74‘tquitabie Buta 


CARPENTER RANGES. 


These improved Ranges have been before the public 
for a generation, They are unexcelled as a cooking 
_ apparatus, and have an enviable reputation for efficiency, 


economy and perfection. If you want to know more 
about the 


CARPENTER RANGES 


send postal for illustrated circulars, 


CYRUS CARPENTER & CO., 


B. P. LOVEJOY, 
Sole Partner. 44 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


« The perfected American Watch,” an illus- 
trated book of information about Waltham 
Watches, is being prepared and will soon be 
ready to issue... Sent free on request. This 
pamphlet will be interesting and valuable 
for reference to all persons, whe her intend- 
ing to buy a watch or not. © Please mail 


applications to 


American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 





ha: J ersey 


OR 
mi Cream 


SBN ‘ 
THER Toilet Soap 


CAREFULLYand THOROUGHLY. 


MEDICATED 


“The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap.” 


Sample cake mailed to any address on 
veceipt of 2cts. Full size cake, 15 cts. 
ADDRESS DEPT, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


y= v™ 











The Philad’a 
Birv Foop Co's 


RD 
MANNA! 


The great secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna will restore the 
song of cage birds, will prevent their ailments, and 


| bring them back to good health. If given during. the 
season of shedding feathers it will carry the littlemusi- 


cian through this critical period without loss of song. 
Sold by Druggists and Bird Dealers. [lailed for isc. 


In order to priagout _ = of the feathered warbler 
almost immediately, ew drops of the Philad’a 
Bird FoodCo’s BIRD JBITTERS, with the bird’s drinking 
water. These Bitters will infuse new life and vitalit y 
into the household pet. Very often their magical ef- 
fects are juced inafew minutes. Sold by druggists, 
or sent by mailon receipt of 25 cents 

Be careful not to accept substitutes. 


THE BIRD A handy vol- 
FANCIERS’ -HAND BOOK. ume,1i20 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, describing Cage Birds and do- 
mestic Pets of all kinds. Diseases of ‘birds, loss of 
song, mode of feeding, etc. are accurately descri 
Mailed on receipt of 15 cents instamps. Delivered free 
to any one se ing us the correct addresses of 25 ladies 
who are interested in cage b 

THE PHILA Say aR Shab FOOD CO., 
No. 400 North Third Street,. PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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DURING 
HALF A 
CENTURY 


Many readers of THE INDEPENDENT have been 
among the millions of our patrons included in 
that period. 

Now we are in liquidation through the death of 
the late senior member of our firm, and have cut 
prices Brpeendet every department to close entire 
stock quickly. It’s everybody’s opportunity to 
supply their needs at greatly under value prices. 

Over 4,000 Men’s Suits, made to sell from 
$12 to $40, reduced to $9.50 to $30. 

Over 3,000 [ien’s Overcoats, made to sell 
from $14 to $50, reduced to $10 to $35. 


Over 500 [len’s Ulsters, made to sell from 
$18 to $55, reduced to $1§ to $40. 


Over 6,000 [ien’s Trousers, made to sell from 
$4 to $10, reduced to $3 to $8. 


Hats, Shoes, [len’s Furnishings, Bicycle 
and Athletic Goods, Mackintoshes, Umbrel- 
las, Trunks, Bags, Dress Suit Cases, etc., etc. 


Everything for Men’s Wear. 


A. RAYMOND & CO., 


MER’S OUTFITTERS. 
Nassau and Fulton Streets, New York. 


Comfort Awheel... 


IS ONLY OBTAINED 
BY RIDING 


PIERCE 
Cushion-Frame 
BICYCLES. 


Built for Men and Women and sold 
at reasonable prices. 


























The George N. Pierce Co., 


Buffalo. New York. Boston. 








B. 6. 1. GOLP GOODS 


Single Piece Clubs, 
Balls, Caddy Bags, etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


FOR SALE BY—_———‘-® 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


313 Broadway, N. Y. 


RENIINGTON SHOT GUNS 


TRIED AND TRUE 








AT THE TRAD 3» 
AND IN THE FIELD 
SEDIBe 


WRITE FOR ILLUS 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE GUNS THAT 
MAKE WINNERS 5 
AND STAND BY 
THE WINNERS. 


PULL! 


REMINGTON ARMS CO 


ILION,NY 
313: BROADWAY, N&. 
425 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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A Child 
Can Operate the 
Otis Electric Elevator 


For Private Houses without the 
least danger of accident. 


Why Not Have One 
In Your Home ? 


A push button for each floor 
is in the car, and brings it au- 
tomatically to the floor desired. 


A push button on each floor brings the 
car to that landing. 


The doors to the shaft cannot: be opened 
from the outside until the car is opposite the 
landing. The opening otf any: door cuts off 
the current, and locks the car so that it can- 
not be moved until the door is securely closed 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
38 Park Row, New York. 


BINDERS 


for THE INDEPENDENT, to hold 13 copies of the 
new form, can be furnished by us at the rate of 
35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





Plans for the 


New York Season 
should include 


Telephone Service 
at your Residence. 


Its convenience Is 
inestimable 


its cost Is inconsiderable. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
15 Dey St., $82 Broadway, 115 West $8th St. 





YMYER 
CHURCH 


Pope ew) Oa TELLS Wat 
to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
irr, 





118 Broadway, New York. 
8 Ys Chi 


You are contemplating a tour to poeee. 
T R AVEL the Orient, + — ere in the United States 
e i Donets. -< or Ro’ the W sys Re- 
of New York. Boston. Chicago, fe Paris, an 
cities throughout the world, affords the fullest facilities at lowest 


rates. Travel tickets by rail or sea, Anywhere, Any Route. 


all the princtpal 


Personally Conducted Parties, a! 1 ineluded. 
Illustrated Programs an nd Ganstte, 100 pages, mailed Free. 
HY. GAZE & SONS = eS CRUNDEN, Gen. Agt.), 
n Agency : 201 Washington St. 
cago Agenay: 20 So. Clark St. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 








Waliniet sone travelers 
going to 


FORNIA 


who appreciate the best of 
everything, always travel by 


sie OVERLAND UMITED 


Because the equipmen 
sisting of mod orn double 
Room 


s 
fo 
passengers, Nie 
leaves Chicago at 6.30 p. 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


ALL AGENTS SELL TIOKETS VIA THE 


ga MH 


PRINOIPAL mae 
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alendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, 
is being issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the 
patent transparency process, producing a 
beautiful color effect, especially when hung 
in the light. 


Design embraces a government mail 
pouch suspended from a mail crane, finished 
with a pleasing color sketch at bottom of 
hanger. Size of calendar, 14x20 inches. 


Sent to any address on receipt of eight 
cents in postage. To insure getting a copy 
send in your order now to 





A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December. 
For terms, circulars etc , address 
N. S. HOWF, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO, 39 broadway, N Y 


LAUREL PINES 





THE 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 





READING NOTICE. 
O’NEILL’S. 


Everybody knows about O’Neill’s; that is. everybody who 
appreciates the fact that O'Neill's is the place to buy any- 
thing suitable for man, woman or child, or for housekeep- 
ing. and pes toninnty now at the holiday season, when 
O'Neill's is crowded from cellar to garret with attractive 
things of every description, suitable for holiday presents. 
Pricesareastonishingly low. O’Neill’s deliver all paid pur- 
chases. except bicycles and sewing machines, free to any 
railroad station within one hundred miles of New York. 





CANDLE DECORATION. 


Among the newest. most interesting fads of the day is 
candle decoration. No artificial light of modern creation 

uals the soft. mellow glow of a.candle, and for decor- 
ative purposes no number of elaborately globed electric 
lights will produce the rich, delightful effects created by 
a few daintily shaded candles. : 

'The candle is again coming into vogue. not as an article 
of household necessity, butas a meansof beautifying: 





Growing room candles being considered an almost indis- 
pensable factor of decoration for all social. affairs. ese 
— paraffin sticks burn with a light clear and white as 

he evening star, and when clothed, in a tinted shade of 
silk or even paper, enhance the beauty of room or table a 
hundred fold. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS. 

Containing over 150 engravings and a lithographic plate 
showing all the different kinds of Fancy Canaries in their 
natural colors, full information in regard to Bong, Fancy 
Canaries and how to breed them for profit. Hints on the 
treatment and breeding of all kinds of wage Birds, with 
descriptions of their diseases and the remedies needed to 
cure them. All about Parrots and how to teach them to 
talk. Instructions for building and stocking an eyiery. 
The most complete book of kind ever published, 
irrespective of = Mailed to any address on recei 
pA by the Associated Fanciers, 400 N. 3rd =t., Phila- 

elphia. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Hemstitched Table 
Linen for the 


Holidays. 


-Designs of character- 
istic Linen Store style 
and variety with the 
“Pure Linen” mark 

. of genuineness on all, 


Tea Cloths of Satin Damask. 


36 inches square, $1.00, $1.25, $1.'75, $2.00, 
$2.50, $2.75, $3.00, $3.50. : 

45 inches square, $1.75, $2.25, $2.75, $3.00, 
$4.00, $4.25, $5.00. 

54inches square, $2.25, $3.00, $3.75, $4.50, 
$5.00, $5.50. 


Tray Cloths of Satin Damask. 


20x29 inches. 50c., 60c., 75c., 85c. $1.00, 
$1.50, $2 00. 


Luncheon Cloths in all sizes. 
Prices ranging from $7.00 to $40.00 per set. 


‘THE LINEN STORE.” 
dames MeCutcheon & Co, 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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‘SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 
“Sunset Limited”! 


“The Luxurious Hotel on Wheels,” 





RESUMPTION DECEMBER fst, 1898, 
From NEW ORLEANS 
To SAN FRANCISCO, 


VIA SUNSET ROUTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
JAPAN, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, THE PHILIPPINES, 
AROUND THE WORLD. 





For full illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time Tables, 
and Lowest Freight and Passage Rates, apply to ... 


EDWIN HAWLEY, 


Assistant General Traffic Manager, 


L. H. NUTTING, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
349 Broadway, 
1 Battery Place, Washington Building. NEW YORK. 
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29 Years Ago 


On December 2, 1869, 


The ‘‘Independent” on its 21st an- 
niversary referred to the 


<s SRE.... 


as the ‘‘ Broad Gauge, Double Track 
Route between the Atlantic Cities 
and the West and Southwest.” 


The ‘ Broad Gauge” Tracks were long ago replaced by 
‘‘Standard,” yet on this, the “Independent’s” soth 
anniversary, the Erie. so far as its ser- 
vice is concerned, is 


BROADER GAUGE THAN EVER. 





Heavy Steel Rails and Rock Ballast are used exclusively, and 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 








With Pullman Sleeping Cars and Cafe and Dining Cars are 
run daily between 


NEW YORK and BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI and CHICAGO. 





The_ERIE is the only line whose trains are everyone 
protected by 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS. 


‘It is conceded to be the 
PICTURESQUE TRUNK LINE OF AMERICA. 








D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent, - - NEW YORK. 
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EFiow Is This F*or Price? 
COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


: ; & 

We will sell 50 of the following outfits for $50.00 each to the first comers: 1 Junior Praestantia, 

Mego Lantern, Lightning Carrier, 1 nine foot Screen, 35 plain slides on the war (or others), 12 col- 

ored comics, 1 curtain slide, 1 Good-night slide, 50 colored postess, 11 x 9, and 250 printed hand 

bills, 24 lantern plates with mats, cover glasses and binding sufficient to make 24 lantern slides, 

with bottle of developer and full instructions. This is the cheapest outfit we have offered and as 
usual it bears our guarantee. Send for catalogue, 20 cents; Hire and War Lists Free. 


RILEY BROS., 16 Beekman St., New York. 











The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 
of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s, 
It is not sold in 
bulk, but 
passes in 


a sealed 


; oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 

facturer to the consumer} 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





“A TREAT IN STORE FOR ALL.” 


No HOLIDAY TABLE complete without a canister of our celebrated 


NEW CROP TEAS and | 
..» DELICIOUS COFFEES. 


Baking Powder, Spices, Extracts, Condensed Milk, Corn Starch, Rice, 
Sauce, Cocoas, Chocolates, Imported Jams, Laundry Starches, Sugars, etc. 


VERY FINEST FANCY 


ELGIN CREAMERY BUTTER AT COST. 


Remember this Butter is the standard of the world. None better at any price. 

Teas 30c. per pound and upwards, Fair drinking Coffees, roc. per 
pound and ee. ; 

DO FA bore tiful souvenir to all patrons during Xmas Week entitled “ A DAY’S 

All orders by mail or my peony anaes attended to; We ask you to give 

our BUTTER A TRIAL,;; if you do, we know you will be a customer for life. 


The Great American Tea Company, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 
P. O. BOX 289. TELEPHONE, 2451 CORTLANDT. 
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FINANCIAL. 


J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, corner Broad, 
NEW YORK. 


DREXEL & C0., MORGAN, HARJES & CO, 


Cor. of 5th & Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





31 Boulevard Haussmann, 
PARIS. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities bought and 
sold on commission, Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign Ex- 
change. Commercial Credits, Cable Transfers, Circular Letters 
for Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CoO., 
No. 22 OLD BROAD STREET. - - LONDON. 


Winslow, Lanier & Co. 


‘BANKERS, 
- NEW YORK. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 





17 Nassau Street, 








1875 1898 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets. .-.----+++.:++++++++» $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of 1s: 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 


necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS-. 


TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


NEW LOAN 


$140,000 
Atlantic City, N. J., 422 Per Gent, Gold Bonds 


$100,000 dated Dec. 1, 1898, due Dec 1, 1908. 
$40.000 dated July 1, 1898, due July 1, 1918. 








RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE & CO., 
BANKERS. 


x1 Nassau Street. New York. 


Price and Particulars on Application. 








VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


, Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
Copuaies wecstess ant interest allowed on balances subject to 
8 e 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
timore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
Utgp-sess Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


elivery, 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 





Following is the advertisement that appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT On its twenty-first birthday, Dec. 2, 1869 : 
MORTON, BL1s8 & CO. 
BaNKERS, 30 Broap StT., NEw YORK 


issue Circular Letters of Credit for travelers, available in 


all parts of Kurope; also Commercial Credits for use in 


India, China, and South America; allow interest on De- 
posits ; buy and sell Exchange ; make telegraphic transfers. 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

Bartholomew Lane, London. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO. 


== Bankers == 


Cor NASSAU anp LIBERTY STREETS 
NEW YORK 
[SSUE Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travelers 
on Morton, Chaplin & Co., London, available in all 
parts of the World; make telegraphic transfers of money, 
draw exchange on the principal cities of Europe, and buy 
and sell securities on Commission. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BAN EKERS, 
Broadway and Cedar Street, - NEW YORK. 


Deposit accounts received. 
Advances made upon Railroad, Municipal 
and other Approved Securities, 


LETTERS (OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





Government 4" 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank ot Commerce Building). N.Y: 





Available 


Zranelers’ _ 
Letters of Credit. of the 


Blair & Co., Ly World 


33 Wall St., N. Y. 








issued 
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LOVIMUIS & PARSONS, © 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
52 & 53 Drexel Building, 


Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission. 
INVESTMENTS CAREFULLY MADE. 
CHAS. A. LUMMIS, SAM’L H. PARSONS, 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE, 


HATCH & FOOTE 


Bankers and Brokers 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 
Bought and Sold on Commission 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL S8T., N. Y: 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Rast. 


R.L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


1 Broad St., New York. 
40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission orders executed in both markets. 





Investment Securities. 





TAINTOR & HOLT 


BANKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Members of New York Steck Exchange. 


Stocks and bonds bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
on margin, 


INVESTMENT SECU RITIES. 


Don’t Cough! | 


You won't have to fy you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 
For the Lungs. , 


It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 


Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 


ready for immediate use. 








cts. by all Druggists. 
Try it for a Cough. 











| 1898. 


Sold in bottles, at $1.00, 50 cts. and 25 | 


xlvii 
Municipal 
Government 


eieag"et BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Prices quoted for the purchase, sale, or exchange 
of above securities. 


E. D. SHEPARD & CO., , 


Bankers, 


31 NASSAU STREET, - 


NEW YORK. 





CHARLES HEAD & 00., 


STOCK BROKERS, 


Members of the N. Y. and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


17 Broad St., N. Y. 53 State St., Boston. 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES. 
COPPER MINING SHARES AND ALL OTHER 


SECURITIES DEALT IN ON 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGES. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, +t New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of business Decem- 
ber 1st, 1898: 

RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 
U.S. Bonds to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits. 
U. 8. bonds on hand 


S582 


#355 
te 
= 


Premiums on U. 8. . ~ wana 

Stocks, securities. 

Banking house, Sn and fixtures.. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers. 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for Clearing H ouse.. 

Notes of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currenc —— and cents 
Lon money reserve in viz. 


Tet 


os 
PEE 





333 
3 


5 
RSLRESSARSSSES 


$2 


"638, 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per cent of 
circulation) 


Capital stock 

Surplus and undivided profits (net) 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid 

Provident reserve fund 

Individual deposits subject to check | 
Demand = of deposits. 
Certified check 

Cashier’s checks outstanding . 2,816,700 77 
$74,143,264 44 
Due to other National banks. ..$20,873,259 08 

Due to State banksand bankers 8,545,589 


52 
United States deposits. 
United States bond account 


29,418,848 60 


00 
125,768,318 04 
10,512,000 00 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, Gilson 8. Whitson, Cashier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emuly swear that the above statement is true to the best of my 


% | Knowledge and belief. 


G. 8. WAITSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d. day of December 
Gro. H. Corry, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
SAMUFL SLOA 


WILLIAM BOUGLAS SLOANE, 
JAMES H. POST 
Directors. 


Correct—Attest: 
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High Grade Investment Securities 


Suitable for Trustees, Institutions, and Private Investors, 
FOR SALE BY 


REDMOND, KERR & CO., 


BANKERS AND BOND DEALERS. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
LIST OF CURRENT OFFERINGS SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


41 Wall Street New York. 





United States Depository. 


The Central National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
320 Broadway. 


Capital - > = $1,000,000.00 
Surplus - - - 400,000.00 


EDWIN LANGDON, President. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. LEWIS S. LEE, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors. 
William A. Wheelock. Woodbury Langdon. 
Hon. John A. McCall. 
Courtlandt D. Moss, 
Henry Tuck. 
Henry Sampson. 


Edwin Langdon. 
Louis F. Dommerich. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOSIT- 
ORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 


The Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 





Ir Nassau Street. 


$1,000,000 
2,050,000 


Capital, 
Surplus, 


JAMES T. WOODWARD, President. * 
’ JAMES M. DONALD, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM HALLS, Jr., Cashier. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 

w=, j§§ William Rockefeller. 
J =< Stillman. 
Elijah P. Smith. 
a or Straus. 


James T. Woodward. 
Vernon H. Brown. 
Sigourney W. Fay." 
Martin 8. Fechheliner.’ 
Hudson Hoagland, » we ¢ James M. Donald. 
William’ Halls, Jr. 








The -National Bank of the Republic 


OF NEW YORK, 
United Bank Building, cor. Wall St. and Broadway. 


=- $1,5600,000.00 


Capital, - = = = 
500,000.00 


Surplus, - = = 


> me gg. 


OLIVER S. CARTER, Prost 
EUGENE H PULLEN Vice. President, 


‘ SH H.§ 
TR YSER. f Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors. 


orge B. Carhart. William Egghonr. 


Stiver 8. Carter. 


. H. McAlpin. 
Charles ei lint. He . Stokes. 
Charles Parsons 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$ 12,000,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, 
and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ 
aotice, and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
agreed upon. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and 
Benevolent Institutions and individuals will find this Company a 
convenient depository for money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs JamEs, Vice- Pres. 
JamEs 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


SAMUEL SLOAN, Wu. D. SLOANE, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 








EE, 
Auuxax DEB E. OnE, 
WILLIAM 


H. Maoy, JB., Lewis Cass 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. : 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWNIBROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
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THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF. NEW YORK. 
Corner Pine and Nassau Streets. 


CAPITAL - = 5 = = = — $2,100,600 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - 767,656.82 


Depository of Public Moneys of . 
THE UNITED STATES. THE STATE OF NEW YORE, 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN E. SEARLES, President V.P.SNYDE 
H. A. SMITH, Cashier C. L. ROBINSON, 


Board of Directors. 
CHARLES J. CANDA. 
Wu. N. Couer, JR, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY. RY 'YDE. 
BraYTon vgs, Joun Howaep LATHAM. 
GEN. Taomas H. HuBBARD. OHN 
VALENTINE P, SNYDER Stoney F. TYLER. 

Dr. James H. PaaKER. 


Hieet fen dent 
Cashier 





NATIONAL 
CITIZENS’ BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
401 Broadway. 


Capital, - = = = $600,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, - 378,365.91 


WILLIAM H. OAKLEY, President. 
D,. C, TIEBOUT, Cashier, 


DIRECTORS. 


William H, Oakley, Henry B, Stokes. 
Elkan Naumburg, baward Huber, 
Edward L, Merrifield, ward A, Walton, 
Ewald Fleitmann, H. Hackett. 
Pearson Halstead. yd ad L, Lesher. 


The Phenix National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
49 WALL STREET. 
Established 1812. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
DUNCAN be PARMLY, Preside: 
ORGE M. COFFIN 
ALFRED R 
PIERSON e DODD, Asst. Cashier. 
Directors. 


Duncan D. Parmly, 
Henry K. Pomroy, 
A. Cass Canfield. 





J cpathan Sassen. 
Aired M, Bull. 
W H.H. Moore. 
Pierson G. Dodd. 


Auguste J. Cordier. 
Lewis F. Whitin. 


TEE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $3,000,000. 


EDWARD E, POO - + _+ PRESIDENT 
- VICE-PRESIDENT. 
- + VICE-PRESIDENT. 
- HIER. 


GEORGE Wate 48 
Ass’Tt CASHIER. 


CKO 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, 


DIRDBCTORS: 
JOSEPH T. MOORE W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
BELMON 











BNER 
Y1 


RD C.H 
EDWARD E. POOR, GE E 
HERMANN OELRICHS. 








National Butchers’ & Drovers’ oa 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
124 Broadway. 


Capital - 
Surplus 


$300,000 
122,000 


GURDON G. BRINCKERHOFF, President. 
WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier. E. C. TUCKER} Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors. 
Gurdon G. Brinckeghoff. 
William H. Chase. 
Max Danziger. 


Henry Hofheimer. 
George F. Johnson, 
Adolph D. Bendheim, 
Henry W. Kennedy. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
18 BROADWAY. 

Capital - - - ~ $500,000 oo 
Surplus - 407,000 00 
Deposits $12,000,000 

S. G. BAYNE, President. 
S. G. NELSON, Vice-President, 
jJ.F . THOMPSON, Cashier. 
GC. THOMPSON, Asst. Cashier 
SERASTERS,. 
Samuet G. Bayng, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Lucius A. Cots, 
Francis V, GREENE, 
Epwarp V., Loew, 





GrorGce MILM1ng, 
Stuart G, NgLson, 
Dantet O’Day, 
FRANKLIN QuINBy, 
Ww. A. Ross, 

Joserx SEEP, 
Promptness, Courtesy, Accuracy, Liberality. 





EAST | RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
682 Broadway. 


Capital, - pers ie er 
Surplus and Profits, - 


$260,000.00 
164,686.16 


RAYMOND JENKINS, President. 
DAVID BANKS, Vice-President. ZENAS E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


Directors. 


Charles Banks. 
i, a Rogers. 


Raymond Jenkins, 
David Banks. 
William H. H 





TO HOLDERS OF 


First Mortgage 7 per cent. Bonds 
OF THE 


Denver and Rio Grande Railway Go. 


Notice is hereby given that on DECEMBER 15, 
1898, the privilege of converting the above bonds 
into 44% First Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, as 
heretofore offered, will cease. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 


27 and 29 Pine Street. 
New York, December 1, 1898. 


Speyer & Co., 


30 Broad Street. 
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The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
Of the City of New York, 


271 BROADWAY. 
Capital and Surplus, 


$1,100,000 


JOHN M. CRANE, President. 
JOHN A. HILTNER, Vice-President. 
JOHN I. COLE, Cashier 
DIRECTORS, 


John. M. Crane. John A. a. 
y Fiske. 


Thomas Russell. 


William J. Bruff. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YVYornskzs, 
52 WALL STREET. 
Original Charter Dated 1812. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 4,322,816.41 


James Stillman, President. G. 8. Whitson, Cashier. 
Samuel Sloan, Vice-President. $ as, Ross Curran, Asst. Cashier 
. B. Hepburn, Vice-President. 
Wm. A. imonson, 2d Asst. Cashier. 


Directors, 
irepote M. Bacon, 
M. Taylor 


ylor Pyne, 
William Douglas Sloane, 
Robert —— 


John A. McC 
Charles 8. Fairehit, 
John W. Sterling 





James Stillman, 
Samuel Sloan, 
Lawrence’Turnure, 
seca ye H. Dodge, 


nry A. C. Taylor, 
William Rockefeller, 
H. Walter Webb, 





ESTABLISHED 1784, 


BANK OF NEW YORK, 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
48 Wall St., New York. 
Capital, 
Surplus, pie 


$2,000,000 
2,000,000 


E. 8. MASON, President. 
R. B. FERRIS, Vice-President. 
CHARLES OLNEY, Cashier. 


Directors. 


D.O. Mills. 
Joye L. Riker. 
J.Kennedy Tod. 
E. 8. Mason. 
John Crosby Brown. 
Henry C. Swords. 
H. B. Laidlaw. 


James M. Constable. 
Charles D. Leverich. 
George H. Byrd. 
James Moir. 

G. Amsinck. 

A. W. Hard. 








ORIGINAL CHARTER 1829, 


Gallatin National Bank | 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
36 Wall Street. 


Capital 
Surplus and Profits - ° 


oe 


TAPPEN, Presiden 
Bre TRVENS, ” Vice-President 
MUEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. 


Directors. 


Frederic W. Stevens. 
Alexander H. Stevens. 
W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
Henry I. Barbey. 


$1,000,000.00 
1,725,387.04 


FREDERICK D 
ALEXANDER H. 


Frederick D. Tappen. 
William W. Astor. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
Thomas Denny. 








| 
| 


The National Bank of North America 


IN NEW YORK. 


$700,000 
500,000 


Capital 
Surplus, 


WARNER VAN NORDEN, President. 
WILLIAM F, HAVEMEYER, Vice-President. 
ALVAH .TROWBRIDGE, Vice-President. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 
HEMAN DOWD, Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 
M DOWD. 


WILLIA 
EILBY ROOT, 


OK. 
Ba am WALFS, 
a. VAN NORDEN. DAVID H. HOUGHTALING. 
JOHN H. FLAGLEX H B. HYDE. 


ENK 
WILLIAM F, HAVEMEYER. an RY F. DIMOCK. 


MAHLON D. THATCAFR., ANIEL A. HEALD. 
ALVAH TROWBRIDaE. 


Second NationalBank 


Of the City of New York. 


190 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Caer amt es Parr 
BUMPER Fes He 








$300,000 
$700,000 


JOHN L, RIKER, Vice-President, 
JOSEPH S. CASE, Cashier. 
Directors. 


John L. Riker, 

George Sherman, 

John Sloane, 

William Rockefeller, Daniel A. Davis, - 

H. Blanchard Dominick, James Stillman, 
H, A.C. Taylor. 


MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
42 Wall Street. 


William C. Brewster, 
Jeb W. Aitken, 
enry ‘IT. Carey 





Capital, 
Surplus, 
Deposits, 


$2,000,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


FOUNDED, 1803. 
188th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend Declared 
July 1, 1898. 
OFFICERS. 
Robert M. Gallaway, 


President. 
Elbert A. Brinckerhoff, Vice-President, 
Joseph W. Harriman, Cashi 


ashier. 
Samuel S. Campbell, Assistant Cashier. 
iene 9 


res. U.S. Trust Co. 
Gaptielisn 
Merchant. 


John A. Stewart 


Bros. & Co. 
W. Banks & Co. 
8. —- Tr. Co. 


Orris K. Eldredge, Wheelwright, it Eideedge & Co. 





| DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


S. K. HUMPHREY. 
640 Exchange Building, Beston, Mass. 








THE INDE 


PENDENT 





The Greenwich Savings Bank, 


246, 248 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
ASSETS, $38,834,411.56. 
SURPLUS, Dea, 424.15. 


FICERS 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 


JOHN S. McLEAN. First Vice-President. 
JOHN WILSON, Second Vice-President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
TRUSTEES: 
CHARLES STEWART SMITH, 
Davin M. Morrison, 


. OGDEN CHISOLM, 
WARREN N GODDARD, 


JOEN 8, DICKERSON, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
JOHN A, STEWART, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
CHARLEs P. Dazy, 
JOHN 8. MCLEAN, 
EDWARD OotTHout, 
JOSEPH H. Gray, A. G, AGNEW, 

OHN WILSON, WILLIAM R, STEWART, 


THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK; 


Cor. 42d St. and 8th Ave., New York. 
Temporary address durin; constreeiies of new building, 
No. 11C West 424 8 
302- 48 


Assets, July 1, 1898, : 73.42 


. $8,198, 
Surplus, 


922, 


OFFICERS. 
AR- HIBALM TURNER, President. 
HN D. ROBINSON. ist a -President. 


ONKLIN, “secre 
EXTER, ABS’ "ySecretary. 
ON M. POWELL, Counse 
vaerame 
apes B. Bei Beyer. 
jcome G.. G. ‘Hitchcock. 
D. Robinson. 


lls. 
.. Van Kleeck. 





Stuart uncan. 
Francis C. Travers. 
Bernard Karsch. 


th. 
Archibald Turner, 





CHARLES A, Davison, 

J. GROSVENOR, 
EDWARD N. TAILER 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
GroRGE W. SMITH, 
FRANcIs H. LEGGETT, 
ALGERNON S. FRISSELL, 
a T. bee ida sas 


GrorGE G. DEWITT, 

J. HAMPDEN ROBB, 

A. D. JUILLIARD, 
ALFRED L. WHITE, 

B. AYMAR SANDS, 
ARCHIBALD D, RUSSELL, 
Tuomas H. BARBER. 


| 
| 


| 





METROPOLITAN 


Savings Bank, 
land Jat Third Avenue, New York City. 


' + 96,7 ey 004.7 


EY. 
AUGUSTUS S. BUTCHING 2 
President, WILLIAM SHERE 
8 ecretary, EDWARD SoERER: 
‘Trustees. 
Augustus s. Hutchine. Leonard F, Hepburn, 
ohn S. Spencer. Grove P. Mitchell. 
Wm. Sherer. 
Chas. H. Adams.’ Augustus K. Sloan. 
tobert D. Andrews. 


Jonathan B. Currey. 
Waldo I ney \ugustus H. Sande, 
cdward H. Swan, Jr. 


James Turner, 
The Irving Savings Institution, 
. 115 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 
Incorporated 1851. 
$8,543,152 23 
796,159 10 


Assets 
Surplus 


f 
President, J DEATH AN ww poftigers. 


irst Vice-President, / 
Second Vice- 











Assets, 
Surplus, 


Officers. 
TOTTEN, President. 
PRED cK Paths Vice-President. 
JOSEPH ROGERS, 2d Vice-President 
re ON TATIMER Secreta 
CHAS. H PANCHER, 
Trustees. 


John W. Castree. 
James E. Carpenter. 
Charles H. ponaner. 
John W 

George “A. Bilis. 

G. Byron Latimer. 


Jo 
Charles D 7Boschen 
Henry Kroger. 
Albert G. Bogert. 


W. HH. B 


'reasure r. 


| 
| 


Joseph Rogers. 

Frederick Meyer. 
W.H. B. Totten. 
Martin Gerdes. 


W.A. Duckworth. 


DWARD E. POOR, President; 
President; RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice-President. GEO. 8 
HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
Capital........ ais $3: $33; 996 





Surplus 


Extension Safety Vaults for the Convenience ot 
Depositors and Investors. 


Entrance only through the Bank. 


x | 
| 
| 
| 


STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- | 





1851-1898. 


Chatham National Bank, 


NEW YORK. 


Capital Stock, $450,000.00 
Undivided Profits 970,391.60 


GEORCE M. HARD, President. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
W. H. STRAWN, Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


Tuomas W. ADAMS. 
Henry RANDEL. 
Henry P. Doremus. 
ANFORD H, STEELE. Frank R, LAWRENCE. 
Daniet J. CARROLL. Joun D. VERMEULE. 
ee B. Bowpen. 


Grorce M. Harp. 
Dan. B. Smita. 
OHN H, WasHBURN. 


THE 


Mercantile National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
191 Broadway. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $900,000. 


FRED’K B. SCHENCK, President. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
CHARLES M. VAIL, Vice-Pres. EMIL KLEIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 
President, 


FREDERICK B.SCHENCK, 
JO . BORN - “President of Colonial Trust Co. 
WwW aS WNING, Browning, King & Co., Mfs. Clothing. 


CRO WHC Crossman & ‘Bro. . Coffee. 
4 icnectand & wan Grain. 


Lehman Bro: Cotton. 

KEN, PF eccnn: Milliken & Co., Dry Goods Com'n 
LS, Austin, Nichols & Co., hol. Grocers. 
N. Y.& Penn.Co., Paperand Fibre. 

° Sargent & Co., Mfrs. Hardware, 
EBEN B. THOMAS, President of Erie ¢ Railroad Co. 
ISAAC WALLACH a. Wallach’s Sons, Cotton Converters. 
JAMES M,. WE Capitalist. 
RICHARD H. WILLIAMS, "Williams & “Peters. - Coal. 
CHARLES M. VAIL, - - Vice-President. 


WESTERN 


33M. 
ND 

















GENT, 

















DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
ru Pa Wem, Sel eae aay Bae 
feld, Francis’ A. obn Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 


leton, J 
George Frederick ‘Hermann Oelrichs, 


letor, 


MORTGAGES | 


and WESTERN LAND 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


ene io athe CEDAR STREET. 


CAPITA ee ee ie ae 0 
SekPLUs, — ----- $2-333:88 $ 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, Ms AND 
INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR ADM MIN- 
ISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE "CHARGE OH A REAL AND 
PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON pEroerre 
subject to cheque or on certifica’ 


AFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT cael FRANCE 
AND GERMANY BOUGHT AND SOLD. COLLECTIONS 


AVELLERS J Lerisee OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL 
PaRTs OF TH ORLD, AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF 
CREDIT ISSUED. 


“WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 


R URRAY, T c. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec 
JOHN gaULT Manager Foreign Dept, 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel 3: Babcock, Charles R. eneereye, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 
jeorge 8. ; Bowdoin, m yulilta 
u 


it Belmont, 
‘rederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. gear Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goel Rf tS Oakman, 
G.G. haves.” Ho Mek - Rogers, 
cK. bly, 


Oliver Harriman, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick Wy. -'Wanderbitt, 
Harry Payne Whitney. 
LONDON BRANCH, 
88 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 


1 4 ~ of the world, 
issues travellers’ 

’ pays interest on 
lends money on 


. Jarvie. 
Richard A. McCurdy, 





aol 

ANK OF ENGLAND, 

CLYDESDALE Bare. Lim 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANKS Limite 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 

Lendon Committee. 


ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, Chairman. 
DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 





CHARTERED 1819. 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 280 Fourth Avenue. 


Assets, or gr RL gm My - $59,422,348.26 
Surplus, : pm 3,935,901.76 
Merritt Trimble, President. "Frederick k D, Tappen, 1st V.-Pres. 
John J. Tucker, 2d V.-Pres. Robert 8. Holt, coretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
eg Ay Tappen. ng A. Sherman. 





harles 8. Bro 
William Ww. ‘Appl leton. 
George 8. Bowdoin. 
J. Kennedy Tod. 
Charles T. Barney. 

" William H. Tillinghast, 
William L. Andrews. J. Edward gmmone. 
Frederic W. Stevens. Charles A. Pea 
John M. Dodd, Jr William G. White, He Gompt'r. 


-$50,000---5, 30-Year Gold Bonds. 


Price and par- 





Security local. First class investment, 
ticulars on application. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 
57 Broadway, New York. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, Thirty-second St. and Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
- $17,661,368.36 
933,944.76 


Assets, 


Surplus, - - «- 
tabs . a 


CHARLES E E. SPRAGUE, 
ALEX W EINNAR JA JAMES. 6. HERRMAN, V.-Presidents, 
EN. BIRDSALL 


RG 
WM. H. LOCKE, Ase't Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 
C. N. BOVEE, Jz., Attorney and Counsel. 


TRUSTEES. 
Charles Andruss. 
David B. Sickels. 
Nicholas Brewer. 


m. G. Ross. 
wm. McMaster Mills. 
Clermont H. base 
Stephen 3 Geomney 
phen eoghegan. 
Fred’k H. Ecker. ghega 
Fred’k P. Voorhees, 





Silas B. Dutcher. 
Wm. H 





Francis M. Leake. 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


49 and 51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


$57,879,824.31 
Surplus - «= 6,681,934.02 
Officers. 


jas McMAHON, President. 





Assets 


AMES G. JOHNSON, rst Vice-President, 
AMES R. FLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
OUIS V, O’DONOHUE, Secretary. 


Trustees. 


ROBERT J. HOGUET. JAMES G. JOHNSON. 
JaMEs R, FLoyD. JOHN CRANE. 

HENRY Amy. HERMAN RIDDER. 

JaMES MoMaHON. MYLES TIERNEY. 

JoHN C. MoCaRTHY. FREDERIC R. COUDERT. 
JAMES RORKE. Marcus J. MCLOUGHLIN. 
Jno. D. . gael VINCENT P. TRAVERS. 
JOHN Hueu KE&.LLxy. 

Louis V. O'Dononve. JOHN BYRNE. 

CHARLES V. FORNES. JAMES MCGOVERN. 


Seamen’s Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Incorporated 1829. Nos. 74 & 76 Wall St. 


ASSETS. ” 26. ae a 09 








Due Depositors..... 
Surplus.... 


Board ot Trustees. 

President, wi.6. STURGES. 
Vive-P esidents, E. H.R. LYMAN. HORaCE GRAY. 

Secretary, wee ©HILLIPS, 

W. H. H. Moore George H. Macy 

Vernon H. Brown Wm. H. Macy, Jr. 
Charles 8. Baylis George Bell 
Wm. ¥- eam Wm. E. Sti 
Frederick T. Sherman Wm. N. Cra: Anson W. 
Geo. F. Crane 


James R. Taylor 
Presenoe ore srarpes 


Daniel BaRNEs, Cashier. Strvanus F. JENKINS, Treasurer. 


——_— 


NOTICE. 


The People’s National Bank, located at Denver, in the State of 
Colorado, is closing up its affairs. All note holders and others, 
creditors of said Association, are therefore hereby notified to 
present the notes and other on om pupinas the Association for 


pa; WRENCE, President. 
Dated 2 April 27th, 1897. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST CO. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $1,500,000. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 


WM. L. STRONG, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
OSBORN W. Fp vb 
etary. 
TRUSTEFS: 


Charles S. Fairchild, John G. McCullough, 
William a. + SRTeeOn: ad 


ABRAM M. HYATT, 
2d Vice-Pres’t. 


AELAR VAN LOAN, 
Asst, Secretary. 


Tate 


ae NGthbs, Beat nny 


Aldace F. walk ker. 
This company is authorized to act as anes! Trustee, Admin- 
istrator,Guardian, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer Agent. 


Receives deposits subject to sight drafts, allowing interest on 
daily balances. 


BOND OEPARTMENT. 
CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


ag ColoniAL IRVST @MPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BROADWAY NEW Y®RK. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 


Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 


PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti- 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR R 
AND OTHER MORTGAGER. OAD 


Transacts a maar Banking Business. 


FICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, Presiden 
ROSW. P. FL LOWER, ‘Vice-President. 
S AMES W . TAPPIN, Secre retary. 
ARPAD & 8.  CROSSMANN. ‘Tre easurer. 
88' ecretary. 
PHILIP 8. "BABOOGK. Trust Officer. 
TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, 
Roswell P. Flower, 
Lowell M, wy 
John E. Born 
richest i Delasiee, 
Daniel O'Day. 





itney, 
Henry 3 Ww. Myers, 
_ Sg 


Warren Sm ith, 
Jonn &, 8. ee 


Ww. Psewand Wet Web 





Vern 
Seth M. Milliken.” 
Our Customers 


28 YEARS wie tecs 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
5 to 6 per cent. net, 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


208 Zremont Bdg.. Boston. 528 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Ia. 





Dnited Sixtes 
Mortgage & Trust Co, 


se CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOkPLus $7:288;000 
aaie a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 

Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 





President 
iden 





a ecretary 
lark Wi ms Asst. Treasurer 
ichard Asst. Secretary 

EXECUTIVE wary = 
Charles D, >, DEAS ir., 
eodore A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Dumont Clar! Gustav E. Kissel, 
Charles D. Ditkey, jr., Luther Kountze, 
William P. Dixon, Chariton T. Lewis, 
David Pre dr., 





Theo. A. Reramenyes. 
G. G. Haven, 

Charles R. Henderson, 
James J. Hi 
Gardiner G. Hubnara, 


Investments. 
Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad Co. 


First Mortgage 4’s, due 1947. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railroad Co. 


First Mortgage 5’s, due 1941. 
Erie & Pittsburg Railroad Co. 
General Mortgage 3’s, due 1940. 
Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis R’y Co. 


St. Louis Division First Trust Mtg. 4’s, due 1990. 





‘Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 


Refunding Mortgage 3}4’s, due 1987. 
Indiana, Decatur & Western Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 5’s, due 1935. 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage 5’s, due 1926. 

Metropolitan Street Railway Co. 
General Mortgage 5’s, due 1997. 


Lexington Ave. & Pavonia Ferry R. R. Co. 


First Mortgage 5’s, due 1993. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Co.of Brooklyn. 


First Consolidated Mortgage 4’s, due 1939. 


These and other choice investment securities for sale at prices 
to net the investor from 94 per cent. to 5 per cent. Detailed in- 
formation furnished upon request. 


Spencer Trask & C0., 


27,and 29 Pine St., New York. 





liv THE INDEPENDENT 





Metropolitan Trust Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
37 and 39 Wall Street. 


Capital, - - = = $1,000,000 
Surplus, - = = . 1,000,000 


BRAYTON IVES, Presi 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, Vv. yd 
CHA & JESUP, 2d V. 
EVERLY CHEW, Veccein 
RAYMOND J. CHA RY, Asst. Sec. 


Trustees. 


D. O. MILLs. 
oe K D. TAPPEN. 

C. P. HUNTINGTON. 
BRADLEY MARTIN. 
HEBER R. BISHOP. 
ROBERT Hog. J. Howarp KInea. 
WituiaM L, BULL HENRY B. PLANT. 
RICHARD MORTIMER, Wm H. TILLINGHAST. 
SAMUEL THOMAS Gro. HENRY WARREN. 
JOHN E. PARSONS. ROSWELL P. FLOWER. 
Joun T. TERRY. HAMILTON SMITH. 
BRAYTON IvVEs. HALEY FISKE. 

J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 


MorkRis K. JESUP. 
DUDLEY OLCOTT. 
Gro. A. HARDIN, 
EDWARD B. Jupson, 
J. W. ELLis. 





KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO., 


234 FIFTH AVE.,, cor. 27th St. 
Branch, 66 Broadway. 
$1,000,000.00 
LEGAL DEPOSITORY 
For State, City, and Court Moneys. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
Checks passed through N. Y. Clearing-house. 
Acts as Executor, Guardian, or Administrator of Estates, and as 
Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and Financial Agent for States, Rail- 
roads and Corporations. Separate Department with 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADIES. 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-Pres. & Acting Pres. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, od Vice-President. 
* FRED’K L,. ELDRIDGE, Sec. and Treas. P 
J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 
ALFRED B. MACLAY, Ass’t Treasurer, 


SET ERS Se 2 Ses Be 


CAPITAL 





‘Real Estate Trust Co, of N. Y. 


30 NASSAU STREET. 
HENRY C. SWORDS, 
President. 
H. Hi. CAMMANN, 
Vice-President. 


HENRY W. REIGHLEY, 
Secretary 


Legal Depository for State, City and Court moneys, 
Receives Deposits, Allowing Interest. 
Acts as Trustee, Guardian, Executor, &c. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street, New York. 


Capital, 
Surplus, ph TE? Ag gehen 


Surplus & Undivided 
Profits $350 000. 





EpwIn §. ateee, President 
Ww. H. Leupp. 2d Vice: President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secret ven 
A. V. HEELY, Asst, Secretary. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Samuel Sloan, 
William Waldorf Astor, 
James Roosevelt, 
D. O. Milis 
Robert F. Ballan‘ine, 
Franklin D. Locke, 
‘George F. Baker, Eawart Baco 
William Rowland, Van Rensbelacr Kennedy, 
Charles A. Peabody, Jr., D. H. King. Jr., 
James Stillman, Gercmad H. Dod e, 
Edward R. Bell, Hugh D. Auchincloss, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, John L. Riker, 

Daniel S. Lamont. 


Moses Taylor Pyne, 
8. Palmer, 





$1,000,000.00 | 
$4,817,616.98 | 


Union Trust Company 
OF NEW YORK. : 


80 BROADWAY. 


Capital, . 8 ew lw ew hw) t,t $1,000,000.00 
Sarpias, .° os ee 5,512,577.08 
EDWARD Arta, a, Rromgent, 


’ ¢ Vice-Presidents. 
KELLEY, 

R, Secre oy 

RRITT, Ase’t Secretary. 
CARROLL C. RAW LINGS, Trust Officer. 


TRUSTEES. 
Edward King. Jas. 
E. B. Wesley, 
Augustus Lowell. 
Wm. Alex. Duer. 
N. Parker Shortridge. 
Cc. D. Wood. 

















. T. Wooaward. 





Amasa J. Parke 
H, Van henuelest Kennedy. 
W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
p W. Kelley. 
Henry W. Maxwell. 
H. E. Gawtry. 


. T. Wilson. 
Charles H. Leland. 


MANHATTAN TRUST CO., 


Wall St., cor. Nassau, New York. 


Capital, - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus, ss 663,410.23 


lands. 
soar Le WATRREUSY. Presiden’ 
CHA 





AMOS T. FRENCH, Vice-Presidents. 
CELE H. SMITH, Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 
Ste, | DUANE, Asst Secreta vt 
THAYER ROBB, Ass’t Treasurer, 


DIRECTORS. 


Aveeee BELMONT. H. W. Cannon. 
A. J. CASSATT. R. J. Cross 
Rupvutrs ELLs. Amos T. FRENCH. 
Joun N. A. ee H. L. Higginson. 
id HowaRD LATHAM. 
E. D. RANDOLPH. 
JAMES O. SHELDON. 
EDWARD TUCK. 
R. T. WILSON. 


GRaNT B. SCHLEY. 
SAMUEL THOMAS. 
JOHN I, WATERBURY. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 


Insurance and Surety Co. 


STOCKS... 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


CLINTON GILBERT, _- 2 Wall Street. 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE-—Good land, neigh- 
bors, schools and churches convenient. Mild, healt y climave, 
free from extremes of both heat and cold. Low prices and easy 


terms. Write for free pcatalogne. 
R. FIN & CO. (inc.), Richmond, Va. 











DIVIDENDS. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 52 Wall Street, Dec. 2nd, 1898. 

A dividend of ONE AND ee ee PER CENT 
on the preferred stock, and TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the common ‘stock of this Com canpeny will be [oo 
at this office on Friday, January 6th ransfer books 
will close on Saturday, pecember 10th at noon, ,and reopen 
on Thursday, December 898. 





8S. 0. HOWE, Treasurer. 





